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N£W ORLEANS CHAMBSR OF COMMJSRCE. 

New Orleans, May 4^, 1846. 
Z7tf ilreutlDed, That this Chamber highly approves or the Commeroial Re- 
view, a periodical established in this citj by J. D. B. De Bow, Esq., and recom- 
menis it to the patronage of the commercial community. 

SAMUEL J. PETERS, President, 
Charles Brioos, Secretary, 
SrR : I prefix a copy of a resolution, passed unammouslf at a meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of this city, last evening. 

Respectfully, Charles Brigos, Sec, 

To J. D. B. Db Bow, Esq. 



CHARLESTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Charleston, October 96th, 1846. 

At a meeting of the ChaxQber, held this evening, the following resolutions were, 
alter a few preparatory remarks, introduced by Col. J. Gadsden, and being se- 
conded, were adopted by the Chamber. 

Resolved, That the Commercial Review, edited in New Orleans by our fellow- 
citizen, J. D. B. De Bow, Esq., is a work well calculated to exercise a most 
favorable influence on the Commercial interests of the South and West 

Resolved, That the zeal axKi talent with which it has been commenced, and the 
able articles which have appeared in its pages (as foreshadowing on the future 
the promises of the past), strongly recommend the Review to the patronage of the 
buuihern community, and that the Chamber of Commerce of Charleston feel gra- 
tified at the opportunity of presenting to the public this testimony in its favor. 

On motion of A. Moise, jr., Esq., 

Resolved, Ihat a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to Mr. De Bow, and 
that ihey be published in the daily newspapers of the city. 

Extract, f^m the minutes. 

\ William B. Heriot, Secretary. 



SOUTHERN RAILROAD CONVENTION. 

Columbia, S, C, May, 1846. 

On motion of A. G. Summer, Esq., 

Resolved, That it is with pleasure we learn our late fellow-citizen, J. D. B. De 
Bow, Esq., now of New Orleans, her^aAer intends to devote a large portion of 
the Commercial Review to tl^erailroad interest in the South ; we therefore heart- 
ily recommend Aat work to Oe patronage of those persons interested in snob 
enterprises. 
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<« of G. Britain, y.L, 69. 
« ofU. States, y.L, 71. 
Penny Post System, y. L, 69. 
Public works on G. of Mexico, y. L, 76. 
\ Public Schools, N. Orleans, y. L, 83. 
Population G. Britain, France, &c., y. 

L, 99, 151, 955. 
Pittsburgh, trade of, dbe., y. L, 78. 
Portlind, Maine, y. L, 484. 



Portsmouth, N. H., y. L, 484. 
Proyidence, R. I., y. L, 184. 
Pensacola, Florida, y. L, 964. 
Phoenician trade, y. L, 100. 
Political influences of Commerce, y. L, 

119. 
Premiums, agricultural, y. L, 167. 
Pilotage, Charlesttm Bar, y. L, 175. 
Pilot system of N. Orleans, y. iL, 907. 
Peace and war, y. L, 193. 
Priyateering, y. L, 213, 515. 
Passport, y. L, 214. 
Policy of Insurance, y. ii., 5. 
Planttng interests, y. L, 233. 
Prices Sugar and Molasses, y. L, 319. 

** influences by supplies, y. L, 468. 
Pork, product of West, y. L, 476. 

<< inspecUon oL y. U., 360. 
Putties, progress of, y. iL, 78. 

" spirit ot; y. ii., '39. 
Profession, legal, y. iL, 149. 
Philosopher's stone, y. iL, 993. 
Patent systems, y. iL, 105. 

" right laws, y. a, 107. 
Prize Essays Commercial Reyiew, y. iL, 

215. 
Pledge, y. ii., 294. 
Public Balhs, y. ii., 931. 
Precious Metals, y. ii, 289. 
Potato Crop^ y. iL, 118. 
Penitentiaiy of Louisiana, y. L, 495. 
Position and prospects N. Orleans, y. ii., 

53. 
Portugal, trade with, y. iL, 393. 
Pennsylyania, commerce of, y. ii., 402. 
Philadelphia, " ** y. iL,411. 

Cluarantine laws, y. i., 82. 
Clueries to cotton planlers, y. L, 453. 

Railroad, Mississippi and Atlantic, y. L, 
21: receipts, Georgia, y. ij 22^ to Pa- 
cific OceazL y. L, 23r Safety of, y.i., 
83; in the West, y. L, 176; Mexican 
Gulf, y. i., 84; Carolina, ty., 884-, to 
Oregon, y. L, 85; Cehtral,V L, 175; 
in Prussia, y. L, 189 ; to CaUfornia, y. 
L, 279, 280; American and foreign, y. 
L, 285. 

Roman commerce, y. ImIOU 

Rights of peace, y. L, P^. 

Reciproci^ treaties, y. iL, 389. 

Rye crop of U. S., y. ii., 117. 

Rotation of crops, y. ii., 137. 

Reminiscences or West, y. ii., 177. 

Rio Grande, yalley of, y. iL, 363. 

Remedy fir cotton planters, y. i, 434. 

Rice, y. L, 320; crftiyation in East^ y. 
L^320 ; yarieties and culture of, y. L, 
393, 396 ; Carolina yarieties, y^^^K ; 
crop of the U. S., y. L. 331 ; s 
culture, y. L, 334: mills, y. L, 
Louisiana, y. L, 366. 

Russia, trade with, y. ii., 394. 



XTl 



INDBZ TO TOLS. I. AND II. 



Richmond, commerce of, t. ii., 412. 

Sugar, mannfaetore of, v. i., 63 ; ii., 3S9 ; 

crops of Lonisiaiia, t. i., 64, 380 ; ii.. 

Wi interests, y, ii., dl3; crop't>f 

world, r. H., 314; West India, ▼. U., 

967. 
Sugar r^on, extension of, ▼. iL, 4S& 
Soathem railroad enterprises, y. i., 23. 

« agricnitnre, y. i., 339. 
South and West, productions of, r. i., 954. 

«( its duties, y. iL, 139. 

" enterprise of, y. ii, 407. 
South Carolina manufactures, y. i., 376. 

*( M commerce of, y. ii., 408. 

<< American cotton, y. i., 317. 

it i< trade, y. ii., 399. 

« spirit o<; y. ii., 119. 
St. Louis, commerce, dbc. of, y. i., 79, 

S66, 147; steamers of, y. i., 977: trade 

of, y. ii., 411. 
States of Ihe Union, trade of, y, L, 179; 

ii., 403; imports and exports since 

1791, y. ii., A. 
Search, right of, y. ii., 906. 
Sayannah, Geo., y. i., 376. 
Sayannah, commerce of, y. ii., 418 
Ship canal on lakes, y. i., 80. 
Sandusky, y. i., 166w 
Sea Islana cotton, y. i. 304. 
Stock Jobbings y. i., 36l. 
Silk product, U. 8. and Liouisiana, y. i., 

381; ii., 118^318. 
Slaye law of liOnisiana, y. i., 410. 
Slayery, ancient and modem, y. ii., 351. 
StatisUcal information, y. i., 465. 
Standing armies of Europe, y. ii., 437. 
Sdenoe and art compared, y. ii., 98. 
** of ancients, y. ii, 99. 
" progress o^ y. ii., 76. 
8alyage,y.ii, 17. 
Smu^ling, y. ii., 363. 
Slib-KeasurMr. ii., 303. 
Seas, prodaiBlB of, y. ii., 383. 
Sealed Imcun^ts, history and law of, 

y. ii., fil. 
Silyer and gold, y. ii., 390. 
Sale, contract of, y. ii., 345. 
Spain, trade with, y. ii., 393. 
Sweden, trade with, y. ii., 396. 

Tennessee, her resources, y. i., 35. 
Texas emU^ration, Ac., y. i., 77. 
Tyre and Sidon, y. i., 100. 



Trade regulation with China, y. i., 88L 
Telegraph, Morsel's, y. i., 137. 
" ForeijTi, y. i., 139. 

" routes in U. S., y. i., 138. 
Tea, American, y. i., 185. 
Treasury, U. S., y. i., 189. 
Tariff (^ Cuba, y. f., 180. 
Tarifis of America, y. ii., 91, 103. 

" «* U. S., history of, y. it, 405. 
Treaties, y. i., 315; ii., 345. 

" during war, y. ii., 345. 
Taxati(m, doctrine of, y. ii., 93, 961. 
Tides of the Mississippi, y. ii., 181. 
Tobacco trade, y. ii., 4^, 349 ;. inspection 
in Louisiana, y. ii., 43, 355 ; exports 
from U. S., y. ii,, 47 ; culture in West, 
y. ii., 149; monopolies, y. ii., 356. 

United States commerce and nayiga- 
tion, y. i., 177; yesselsbuiltin30yT8., 
y. i^ 183 ; imTOTts and exports, 1700- 
1776^ y. ii., 373; commerce, 1790- 
1846, y. ii., 401 ; imports and exports 
1845, y. i., 381 ; cotton crop, y. i.,^309 ; 
agricultural exports, y. u., 384;*ex- 
ports domestic manufacture, y. ii, 388b 

Uniyersity of Louisiana, y. i, 430. 

Venice, y. i, 103. 
Vicksburg, history of, y. i, 146. 
Vineyard sound, y. i, 184. 
Virgmia, commerce of, y. ii, 402. 
yaUey of Mississippi, y. ii, 59. 
Vacuum pans, y. u., 339. 

Wheat export of England 100 yean, ▼• 



Wa'^hoosing policy, y. i, 61. 

« law, 1846, y. ii., 303. 

" system, y. ii., 40a 

War, its righto and duties, y. i, 309. 

** declaration of, y. i, 310. 
Warranties of insurance, y. ii., II. 
Wheeling, Virginia, y. i, 355. 
Well-water in Louisiana, y. i, 455. 
West, navigation of, y. ii., 88. 
Wisconsin, ito minerals, y. ii., 361. 
Whale fisheries, y. ii, 379. 

Yellow feyer in N. O., y. a, 73. 
" " in Mexico, y. ii., 173. 
" « in America, y. ii, 493. 

ZoQyeyeitf trade, &c., y. ii., 357, SOX 



DE BOW'S GOHMERGIAL REVIEW; 

« 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF TRADE, AORICULTURB, OOMMBROKa 
COHMERCUL POLITY, MANUFACTURES, INTERNAL IM 

PROVEMENTS, Ac 

lltiblU^elr :fi{onti)lQ. in tt)e Cttg of ISm €)rUan0. 

Tenm U pn laasm^ it adnone. 

Mfocating the interests of the Soath and West, the Cokmbbcial Rctikw will' 
not be the less mindful of the great interests of Tradb, GoiacEacB and Aou- 
GDLTirBB throoghont the Worid— Gommerce in its raiioiis and multiform rel«- 
tkms—in its History, its Laws, and its Statistics ; Cknnmercial commoditieii ; 
regulations of Trade, inter-State and inter-National; Treaties; Foreign and 
Domestic Tarifis, Excises and Posts ; Marine relations ; Enterprises of Ck)nu 
meroe, in Shippino, Canals, RAiLmoADs and Steam Natioation, etc ; Mer- 
cantile Systenu, Codes, Laws and Dedsions, ancient as well as modem , 
Banking Insurance, Exchange, Partnership, Factorage, Guaranty, Brokerage, 
Bankruptcy, Wreck, Salvage Freights, Privateering, Marque and Reprisal, 
Piracy, Quarantine and Custun House Regulations, etc^ etc ; CoMiiBacuL 

LiTBaATCraB AND BlOCHUPaT. 



PROSPECTUS TO THE THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES. 

Thi« work has been regularly published nearly two years. Its success has 
been signal throughout the whole SooTHsaN and Wbstbrn Country, and its 
subscription list steadily and rapidly increased there and in other sections of th« 
Union. In this brief period it has rained a laiger circulation than any other 
Soutbnn work, and the strongest influence. Complimentary letters and notices 
hare been receired from every source, even the rery highest, as could be shown 
did space permit The Commbbcial Rbyibw has adyocated and ^iield the 

GiDimem nai Jgrimittiiie of the Soiiflieii aid WeitevStat^ 

and exhibited from time to time their complete 

STATISTICS, 

ia such a manner as could not but have secured the best results. The papers whi'jft 
imve appeared upon Sugar and upon Cotton, upon Tobacco and Ricb, and Manv* 
r^OTUBBs, upon the Progress or oum Commbbcul Relations with all natlonBi 
and upon Mbxico, may be stated as examples. Indeed, this has been admitled 
from many sources. Although devoted in its aims to the development and ezhi 
bition of the 

Keioomt ef the Sooth aid Weil, 

the Commercial Review neglects no view of 

Imeiiean and IbqopeaA Indiutrir aid Enteipibe, 

in every department, and must be of eoual value to Amirican Citiibns wherever 
tliey are found. Is there a sec^pn of tn^ union, too. oi an interest which has no 
concern with the progress and resources of the QBiEM t WEST, of wMch the 
Commercial Review is the faithfuji e^yponent 1 



COMMERCIAL RETIEW. 

Booiid Toliimei tf Cammeieial KeTiew for M. 

We are happy to announce that a repriiU of these in Udo handsome Vthmcs wi?l 
be issued about the 1st of November from the press. The stvie of execution and 
finish is most superior. As the numbers lor 1846 have great value and were 
much sought, and as we have not been able to furnish them for many months bacfc 
to our orders, this re-fuAUcoHon must pass through a very large edition. We 
have not, however, ventured to print many at first, but only to supply our orders, 
Ac. Those persons who would complete their sets, had better do so at once ; 
and all of our subscribers, new as well as the (Hd, will be furnished the Volumes 
for 1846, bo%vnd in very fuperior sUde^ for the subscription price remitted as, withotU 
awf extra ckargefor binding. We are ready to supplv from the beginning, and 
ofier these accommodations that all may have the wortc oompletA. This arrange^ 
ment to extend to no other Volume. 



Editan of Hewipapeit not leeeiTing tbe BeTiew, 

Who will remit us ttwo doUan, and acknowledge, occasionaUf, the Numbers 
of the work, and the Circular we send them now, will receive it for one year. We 
should be happy to furnish the press, who have been so liberal to us in the past, 
witkma charge, but the expenses are too great; we, however, make what may be 
consideied'a liberal ofier. 



A PRBIIUM. 

We will present any one who will send us two new subseribert and the money, 
without postage or discount, the Review f9r 1846, in one complete V^ume, bound. 

The Third Telnme of Commereial BeTiew, for 18<7, 

b illustrated with Handsome Steel Enoravinos and Wood Cirrs, represent- 
ing th« CtTT op New Orleans, the Balieb at the Mouth op the Mississippi 
River in 1804 and 1847| the Isthmus op Tebuantepec, and the Southern Railt 
road Route to the Pacipic Ocean. 



Arttelet for Comfflereial Seiiew. 

We announce the following list of subjects for the coming Vdtumes, and invite 
contributions : 

The proroect of American Hemp : the Copper and Lead resources of the North- 
west; tn« wld Mines of the South; United States Mint and Branches; the 
Value, Character and Tests of Soil in the South and West; The Pilot System 
of New York Mid New Orleans ; Changes in the Mississippi river ; its banks and 
mouth ; Sunl^r Seats on the Gulf and Texas coasts ; Internal Improvement 
t Schemes «^e South and West ; Texas as a State ; The Santa Fe and Mexican 
Trade : Otar position with Mexico ; New Orieans in the Past and in the Future ; 
Historical Sketches of the States; Sketches of Southern and Western Cities; 
Manu&ctures of the South and West ; Sketches of the Bicgraphy of Eminent 
Practical Citizens: Essays on Commercial Law, Commercial decisions, etc. ; 
Lafitte ; Coins ; Tne Polar Seas ; Weights and Measures ; American Treaties ; 
Canals: American Railroads; Steam Navigation; The Mines; Banks and Bank- 
iRg; Western Rivers; Southern Manufactures; Trade in Breadstuff; Com* 
merce of Cuba: Light-house Svstem: Coast Survey; Iron and Coal of Penn- 
sylvania ; Florida ; Resources or North Carolina ; Virginia ; Trade, &c., Balti- 
more, New York, Boston; Limber Trade of Maine, Ac.; British Colonial 
Trade; Trade of European Powers ; American Fisheries ; The Slave Q,aestion ; 
The Ocean; The Printing Art: Naval Stores; Provisions; Production Ardent 
Spirits ; The Book and Paper Business. 

Letters in relation to the Review will be directed, poet-paid^ to the editor, 
J. D. B: De Bow, or to the publisher, 

B. P. DE BOW, 

. Office of Commercial Review, New Orleans. 

17* It ^ desirable that all past accounts shall be early closed : agents win 
please exert themselves. Specimens of the Review for examination will be sent 
to retponsiUe persons who apply. 

Adtbrtisbmemtc inserted on stitched le&vet and cards tf* accommodating terms^ 



COMMEECIAL RKTIEW. 



TESTIMONIALS. 



\f ilie Index of contents now published were not sufficient e^ence of what tiM 
voi k has been and is, we might remark that it has been highlycommended to ns, 
unong others, by the Hon. Henry Clay, Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Hon. J. Q^ Adam^, 
ItuQ. Levi Woodbury, Hon. K Burke, t^atent office, Hon. Abbot Lawrence, Hon. 
Joel R. Poinsett, the most important chambers of Commerce, etc., etc. A host of 
letters might be easily published, and notices from Journals of highest character; 
ts the UiiioH and National IntdUgencerf Cawrier and Enquirer^ CkarUslmi Courier, 
Merairy^ Palriol^ and SewSy New York Courier and Enqwirerj all the New Orlea&i 
.•Pipers and others throughout the country — Skinner's Parmer^ Librarif, Bunt's 
Merchants Magazine, Simmond^s London Colonial RevicWf etc., etc. 



^0i0^^^^*^*^^f^^m0^'^^'9^^ 



fHi|irofeniMli fur the Pnrrth TdniHe. 

At the epenii^ of a FOURTH VOLUME, it is well to state that there are 
many great and important improvements now in course of preparation, which 
must add greatly to the interest and value «f the Review, some of which this 
■amber wul evidence. 

1. Regular monthly Summaries of American Commerce will be prepared by one 
of the ablest writers upon «uch aubjects in the Union. 

2. JL similar i^KTcgnean Correspondence is secured, and publications will be made. 

3. No pains has been spared to obtain the pens of the ablest American writers 
for the work. 

4. A series of papers will be published beginning with the present number, and 
extending through one or two years, from the pen of the editor and other col- 
laborators upon 

I. SUGAU. 

IL Cotton and Cotton Manufactures. 

lU. Statistics and Resources op the Great West, 

A regular series will also be published upon Silk, Wool, Hemp, and similar sub- 
jects of agricidture and manufactures. The first uf the series appearing in our 
November or December Number upon Silv, being an elaborate anu valuable 
paper, full even to details, from an aole and practical pen, aided by all the statis- 
tics of the Patent office, and illustrated with numerous wood-cuts. This TreatiM 
will be invaluable. 

5. A Department of American Mbrcantilb BiooRArar will be embraced, of 
leading characters taken from the Mercbant Classes in ev«ry section of the 
Union, enrisellished with Steel ENflRAViNos, a feature to be irst introduced bv xm 
in this country. These, in addition to the engravings we have already publlsned. 
and woodrcnOs, greatly increase the expense of publication. Stiffs ete^, wili,^f 
possible, be introduced. »y. 

6. The typographical execution of the work, paper, binding, etc, w^be of the 
most superior order, not excelled by that of any other publication. 

7. The work will be enlarged, and will contain 

Honttly, from lU to US FBgn, in Cloit tn^ 

and annvaUy be embraced within 

TW« HIHDSOIS TOIUIES OF 8IX IDIOIBBB PAQE8 EAfil. 

This is an increase of size equal to one-third over previous numbers and volumes. 

8. The work will be stereotyped, and issued re^tuarly on the first of each month, 
and furnished to subscribers without delay, and m the most secure manner; great 
improvements having taken jplace in the arrangement of our office.^ 

The subscription price wifl be unchang el btit tiie greatest promptness in pay 
ments will be required from subscribers. We bei; each of them to make use of 
this paper in acting as our fifendly agent to increase the circulation. Mini wonld 
be ^lad to pre»tn^ e^r v»rk trilk^mt charge, /or one year, to any one who would 
procure tkrte perm^neni mtisariben vid forward us the monev in advance. 

We have kept ojr promises in tk past, as the Commercial Review will eviilbe, 
and shall keep them m fiiture. 



conxBoiAL umrtmw. 

We will be pardonedfor extracting from the maa* of notieea in ofiir p o aw aaiuu 
two or three wMch happen at this instant to be at hand. It Is better, however, 
that the work should speak for itself. 

JF^rom Htm^s MerekmiU^ Magazine, 

*' Db Bow^ Cobdibbcial Rbtiew for May contains much vahiable matter of 
a Commercial and Biisoellaneoos character. It has reached its seventeenth Num- 
ber, which is. in oar opinion, the best of the series. Success to our name-sake. 

<* The No. ror June and July opens with an elaborate and hjjdily interesting paper, 
on the * R(»nanee oi Louisiana Histoiy,^lrom the pen of the aon, Charles Gayarre, 
Secretary of tha^ State. There are also articles of value to the agricultural in* 
teiests or the South, on the introduction of new products, as the ^e, the cork, 
^ camphor, flax, etc. ; and the eotton-worm, in its history, character, visitations, etc., 
forms the subject of another article. Dr. Hort, of New Orieans, has furnished a 
scientiiic analysis of Texas si^gar soils. But the paper which has interested us 
the most, is that entitled ' Commbbcb and AaaicuLTvaji Subibcts of Unitebsitt 
ItrsTRUcnoK ,' from the pen of the accomplished editor of tiie Review, in which he 
submits the plan of a Professorsiiip of Public Economy, Commeree, and Statistics 
for our C<dMes and .Universities. The plan has our hearty approval, and wiU, 
we trust, erelong be adopted by some or our higher instimtions. The article on 
* Ceablbstok and its Rbsoubces,' we shall endeavor to find room for in a friture 
number of |his Magazine.'^ 

FYom the New Orieans Qimmereial T%mes. 

" De Bow's CoMMflRCiAL Rbvzbw.— This able exponent oi the position, exigen- 
cies, prospects, &c., of the trade and commerce, the agrienltcure and manufactures 
of the South and West, comes to us in its present issue in a double form, contain- 
ing the June and July numbers under one cover. There are fifteen original arti- 
cles, each of which has its particular merit They treat of subjects embracing 
almost every interest connected with the development of Southern and Western 
^rosMrity, and we may add, indeed, in reference to the first article, of Southern 
and Western refinement Article No. 6 is eminently deserving notice, as the 
matter brought forward in it is of a character that imperatively addresses itself to 
our most prominent interest Shall not Ckmimerce nave a ehair m the newly 
establiBhea University of Louisiana--Commeree, the all-in-all of our wealth 1 
We concur with the editor, that without a Professorship of * Statistics' — a 
science embracing such a variety of subjects, all imited under the head of Indus- 
try, in its various applications, remote and near— the University will be compara- 
tively a lifeless, inert mass, while < STATISTICS' will strip it of its monkiBh 
dullness and passiveness. and invest it by its practical quality, with that vitality , 
which shall be, and is, cnaracteristic of our age and nation. The whole publi- 
cation, in its several departments, evinces talent and extraordinary industry.^' 

From the Concordia InlteUigeneer^ of tawAana, 

** The great litdnstry and ability with which this periodical has addressed itself 
to the wants and practical interests of the people or tiie South and West, have se- 
cured for Vt%. higK^Sid established reputation, and many powerfhl and zealous firiends 
amone the most enlightened and productive classes in this and contiguous States. 
Already have many articles appeared in it which have been deeiBked of inesti- 
mable benefit to those engaged in Sugar and Cotton culture. Of some of these 
articles, it has been said by citizens of Louisiana, distinguished alike by their 
private exeeUence and public zeal, that each of them was worth the subscription 
mice of twenty years to the work. Their value is not imaginary or prospective, 
but immediate aind real, and comes home to the daily pursmts ot the planter and 
merdiant and all interested in increasing the wealth of the South-west 

*< The Review improves with every succeeding number. It has been greatly beau- 
tified in typographical execution and otherwise lately, and is now one erf* the most 
handsome monthly periodicals in th^ world, as well as decidedly the most practical, 
laborious and useful publication of tiie kind with whi^ we are acquainted." 

)C3* *A*9jXeiyiii steel engrmnng of Stephen Girari aceompanies 

the Septennber JVa.— ^ first of a series of " Eminent Mercnants,* 

H. LONG & BROTHER, 

as Ann Street, New York. 
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Alt I.— USINB INSUKANCB. 

Insurance is a contract of indemnity : it is the assumption, by an 
indiridual, or by a company of indiriduals, of those risks, which are 
inevitably incident to all human things, or of a certain portion of them 
only. The basis of the contract is the premtum, or reward, to which 
the guarantor conceives himself entitled ; varying, of course, indefi- 
nitely with the nature and character of the adventure. The insurer 
assumes the risk — the insured or assured is indemnified against it. 
The various incidents of insurance, together with the general and 
local laws, applicable to it, will form the subject of our present ar- 
ticle. 

The idea of insurance carries us far back into nature. To a 
greater or less extent, in the workings of society, or of government, 
even the rudest men are everywhere responsible for each other, 
and participate, whether they will or not, in the consequences of ac- 
tions and events induced by their agency ; their negligence, their 
culpability, their guilt, or it may be, even their misfortune. The 
victims of events which occur without our agency, wejearn to specu- 
late upon them ; and in the doctrine of chances, reducDbd to science, 
ultimately to hit upon the device of reaping gain, where w$ only ap- 
pear to be braving loss. Games of hazard, of whatever nature they 
may be — and, indeed, where shall we cease to enumerate Uiem ? — 
belong to an age very early in the history of man. The weighing 
and balancing of possibilities and probabilities, and even of deducing 
a rule of action out of exceptions, are not the necessary efiect of high 
mental endowment, and philosophical research. The process is car- 
ried on in the first dawnings of reason ; and Black Hawk will know 
as much, practically, about it as Lord Bacon. It matters not when 
that which merchants and lawyers technically call insurance had its 
origin ; the thing itself, in effect, and to an extent, must be considered 
very nearly coeval with the institution of society. 

What would commerce, indeed, be now, withoul* this* gfeat con- 
tract of indemnity against the perils of the deep? Regardless iUike 
of polar snows, and equatorial suns, the mariner, with his precious 
mcSrchandise, braves the tempests of old Ocean, and, in those fearful 
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3 MARINE INSUBANCG. 

conflicts of frail man with all-powerful Nature — when Heaven and 
Earth seem in conspiracy to involve in ruin the creatures of rash ad- 
venture, and ** instant death," in ghastly images, upon every wave 
seems looming up — the timid, or, if one pleases it, even the bold mer- 
chant, is thrown no longer into the <* a^ue" of which Salerino, in the 
play speaks, with **• the wind cooling his broth," or with the reflec- 
tion, 

** What harm a wind too gteat might do at sea." 

It is a beautiful idea, that in this matter of insurance, somehow or 
other, it comes to pass, the more particularly, now that mutual sys- 
tems are so much in vogue— of which systems, at another time, we 
shall have much to say — it is a beautiful idea, that, in every adven- 
ture, the whole community become co-partners, and win, or lose, by 
the chances which come up. The great New York merchant, Astor, 
cannot pass a ship load of cotton safely over the ocean, without add- 
ing a few mites, at the same time, to the treasury of the poor old 
widow, that has invested her every farthing in the company which 
guaranties his adventure. 

As Duer expresses it, borrowing from the French jurists, we shall 
safely say, too, and heartily. Marine Insurance may be justly deemed 
one of the noblest creations of human genius. From a lofty height, 
it surveys and protects the commerce of the world. It scans the heav- 
ens and consults the seasons. It interrogates the ocean, regardless 
of its terrors, or caprices, defines its perils, and circumscribes its 
storms. It extends its care to every part of the habitable, globe ; 
studies Xhe usages of every nation ; explores every coast and eveir 
harbor. To the science of politics it directs a sleepless attention ; it 
enters the councils of monarchs ; watches the deliberations of states 
men ; weighs their motives, and penetrates their designs. Founding 
on these frail materials its skilful calculations, secure of the result, 
it then addresses the hesitating merchant : Dismiss your anxiety and 
fears ; there are misfortunes that humanity may deplore, but cannot 
prevent, or alleviate. Such are not the disasters you dread to en- 
counter. Trust in me, and they shall not reach you. Summon all 
your resources^ put forth all your skill ; and, with unfaltering cour* 
age, pursue your adventure. Succeed — ^your riches are enlarged ; 
fail — they shall not be diminished. My wealth shall supply your loss. 
Rely on me, andf for your sake, at my bidding, the arm of your ene- 
mies shall be paralyzed, and the dangers of the ocean cease to exist 
The merehant listens, obeys, and is rewarded.* 

It has been thought remarkable that nations so accomplished as 
many of the ancients unquestionably were, and so admirably perfect 
in their legal systems, should yet, notwithstanding their commercial 
enterprise and maritime adventures, have left no satisfactory evi- 
dences behind of their having been at all acquainted with the princi- 
ples of insurance. With contracts of bottomry, or loans made upon 
the ship, of a peculiar nature, at a high premium, and payable only 
in the event of her reaching port, they were, indeed, acquainted, as 
there is ilbundaiit evidence in the pages of Justinian. These trans- 
actions were in great favor with the Roman nobles ; who, too proud 
and scornful themselves to engage personally in trade, were yet 

* Duer on Insunnce (1846), p. 66. 
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pleased enough in this way to invest their funds, on high usance with 
the merchants. This contract is the only one approximating to in« 
surance which antiquity furnishes. 

The fact can scarcely be credited by many, that in the extensive 
and perilous adventures of those days, the whole risk was thrown 
upon the shoulder of a single adventurer. They think the idea of 
insurance too simple and natural to admit of this ; for as the statute 
of Elizabeth expresses it, <* by means of policies of insurance, it com- 
eth to pass, upon the loss or perishing of any ship, there followeth 
not the undoing of any man ; but the loss lighteth rather easily upon 
many, than heavily upon few, and rather upon them that adventure 
not, than upon those that do adventure ; whereby all merchants, es- 
pecially of the younger sort, are allowed to venture more willingly 
and more freely." The reasoning is worthy of consideration, though 
not of any great weight. In the absence of positive testimony, it 
may be admitted ; but then, how many other things are there, be- 
side insurance, which are simple, natural, and, by this time, seeming 
absolutely necessary ; and yet, the world passed through age after 
age, and age after age, even down to our own day, without dreaming 
of diem, insurance, as a system, we rather regard upon the whole, 
and in view of all the evidences, as a modem invention. That par- 
ticolar compacts, assimilating themselves to it, occurred in every age, 
18 plausible. This is about all that can be said ; though the subject 
is important enough, and interesting enough, to deserve a detailed in- 
vestigalion. 

The admirable treatise of Mr. Park, on Marine Insurance^ written 
in 1796, concludes a discussion on the antiquity of the subject, with 
the remark ; There are several reasons, applicable to all the ancient 
maritime powers, which seem to prove to demonstration, that insur- 
ances were not in use. We have seen diat insurances are only in- 
troduced where commerce is widely extended. The commerce of 
the ancients, compared with modem times, could not have been very 
considerable ; as it was chiefly confined to the Mediterranean, iBgean, 
and £uxine seas, to which they were compelled from necessity, more 
than from inclination. When we consider, in addition to theliad 
construction of their ships, that the ancients were utterly ignorant of 
that unerring guide, the mariner^s compass — the hj^nor of "which was 
reserved for more modem times — ^their commerce ^ccMild not have 
been very great. These observations are introduced to show, that 
under such disadvantages and obstacles, it was impossible that insur- 
ances could be at all known to the ancient world."* 

Mr. Marshall, another standard authori^, and of later date, arrives 
at results very similar. **If the ancients," says he '*were unac- 
quainted with the contract, it was because their maritime commerce 
never attained the degree of greatness which rendered its protection 
necessary. History aflfords us no information from which we can 
form any conjecture, whether it was in use atnong the Phoenicians, 
the Carthaginians, or the Greek Republics. As ^' the Romans, 
though the contract of bottomry, which is a speeiea of insurance^ 
was well understood among them, there is no mention of insurance 
in the Roman law ; nor is there to be found in any book of t1 

* Park cp losunnce, p* 17. 
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or in the Latin language, even a name for this contract ; the word 
accuratio being a barbarism adopted in Italy, about the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, when insurance probably came into use in tliat 
country. Nor does the history of that people anywhere afford a well- 
founded reason to beliere that the contract was erer in use among 
them."* 

Chancelor Kent is equally clear : ** It is a remarkable fact, that 
none of the nations of antiquity, though some of them were very 
commercial, and one of them a great maritime power, appear to have 
used, or even to have been acquainted with this invaluable contract. 
Bynkershoeek, and Emerigon both agree tliat the contract of insur- 
ance was not to be found in the Roman law, though some traces of 
it have been supposed to be perceived in the Roman history."! 

Duer, an eminent jurist of New York, who is now engaged in the 
preparation of an elaborate work on Insurance — the first volume of 
which only has reached us, and promises, from its diffuseness and the 
comparatively small ground it covers, to be followed by several other 
volumes before the subject is exhausted — Duer, with much ingenuity 
and zeal, broaches a new hypothesis, and maintains it by extended 
argument. The opinion of the writer is, that there are evidences 
enough to show that insurance, as now understood, did in fact exist 
before the Christian era ; or, in any case, that the evidences are not 
strong enouffh to found a presumption upon, that it did not exist. 
We ^ shall ffive his language: ** Whether maritime insurance was 
known to &e ancients must remain a question of mere probability. 
That ft can ever be decided by positive evidence, we have little rea- 
son to expect. In supporting the affirmative of this question, it is a 
presumption only that I have sought to establish. I have meant 
only to affirm ; and I have endeavored to prove that this presumption 
is £iir, reasonable, and consistent ; and that its force is scarcely weak- 
ened, fiir less is it annulled, by the hostile arguments that have been 
arrayed against it."{ 

We sh^ now proceed to examine the history of insurance, so far 
as it can be traced with clearness ; fixing its origin, and devclopit^g 
its progress, among the various civilized and commercial nations of 
modem ages. 

The'wordpoZtct^ applied to the instrument of the contract, is a 
derivative of the Italian ^olizza. Cleirac, a French jurist, asserts, 
on the authority of Yillani, an Italian of note, who lived in the thir- 
teenth century, that insurance was invented by the Jews, at the same 
time that they invented bills of exchange, viz.: when banished from . 
different countries, they sought refuge in Italy, and continued in di- 
vers ways to transport their effects thither without loss. The Italians 
were pleased with the invention, and adopted it at once extensively 
in their business transactions. This theory has been sometimes ob- 
jected to, and others attempted in its place ; but we regard it as the 
most plausible of all. 

In tl^ year 1436, at Barcelona, in Spain, an ordinance of insurance 
was drafted, in whieh it was stated, that, from long and loose usage, 
the contract had grown defective. It has been inferred from this, 

* Manhall on InBuraiice, p. 4. t Kent's Commentaries, vol. til. 

I The Law aod Practice of Harine Insuiance, toL i., p. 27. 
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that insurance must hare been known at Barcelona, at least one hun- 
dred years before diis time, or, viz., about the year 1300 ; which b 
the earliest mention of the subject which history furnishes. 

Those celebrated codes of maritime law, which were fostered into 
being, and into enlarged and vigorous growth, by the commerce of 
the Middle Ages — the Consolato del Mare, of the eleventh century — 
the Judgments of Oleron, of the twelfth or thirteenth — the laws of 
Wisbuy, of the thirteenth, and the Hanseatic Ordinances of later date, 
are all silent upon the doctrines of insurance. In the Laws of Wis- 
buy, there are, to be sure, a few obscure hints, which certain writers 
regard as applicable to insurance, but others as warmly deny. By 
the time the Hanseatic regulations were enforced, insurance was cer- 
tainly known in Europe ; and the fact that it is not mentioned in 
them, is accounted for on the supposition that the ordinances of Philip 
II. on the same subject, were admitted generally in the North of 
Europe, and deemed entirely adequate to meet and settle all the con- 
troversies which miffht arise. The silence of most of those important 
codes upon the subject before us, is good prima facie evidence, but 
not conclusivef that it was veiy little adopted and applied at the pe- 
riod when they were formed. All the later ordinances — ^particularly 
those of Florence, Antwerp, Spain, Genoa, Middleburfh, Rotterdam, 
Conningsburgh, Hamburg, and Stockholm, collected by Mr. Ma- 
gens — contain regulations upon insurance. 

The French ordinance of Marine, drawn up in 1681, under the 
reign of Louis the Great, and under the direction of the famed Col- 
bert, among its admirable provisions upon almost all subjects of mar- 
itime law, contains very many upon insurance. This branch of 
jurisprudence is treated in a masterly manner ; and the principles 
there embodied have been little affected bv all the changes of time 
and circumstances. This fact, thinks Mr. ]5uer, amounts to a direct 
admission, by men admirably qualified to judge, that such were Uie 
comprehensive views, such the prospective wisdom, of the auUiors 
of the original work, that, in the execution of their plan, they at once 
foresaw and reached the limits of theoretic excellence. The great 
commercial code of Napoleon Bonaparte, which is felt all over Eu- 
rope, is merely based upon its notable predecessor, the ordinance^of 
the XlVth Louis. 

Insurance, having originated in Italy, would, of'course, be carried 
away with any colonies which might migrate thence, and be intro- 
duced into other places. The Lombards are said to have carried the 
usage to London in the thirteenth century ; a statement confirmed 
by a clause in the London policies of insurance, preserved down to 
the present day, viz.: "It is agreed by us, the insurers, that this 
policy of assurance shall be of as much force and effect, as the surest 
writing or policy of insurance, heretofore made in Lombard street.'' 
This street received its name from the merchants conducting business 
in it There is no statute law in England regulating insurance, until 
the year 1601 ; when the statute of 43 Eluabeth was passed, the 
preamble of which refers to the practice, as one existing fitne out of 
memory, and regulated according to the usages .of merchants. 

Widiin the last two hundred years, insurance has become a great 
head in every system of commercial jurisprudence. Its principles, 
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for precision and accuracy, have almost rivaled the definitions and 
demonstrations of science. There b no portion of the law better 
constructed and more beautiful in its proportions. There is no branch 
-^f law, says Kent, that has been more thoroughly investigated, and 
more successfully cultivated, in modern times, not only in England, 
but upon the European continent. Maritime law partakes, in general, 
mv ^e of the character of international law, than any other. It per- 
vadcb. everywhere, the insdtutions of that vast combination of Chris- 
tian nations which constitute one community for commercial purposes 
and social intercourse ; and the interchange of principles, and spirit, 
and literature, which that intercourse produces, is now working won- 
derful improvements in the moral and political condition of the human 
race. 

Treatises upon insurance are to be found in all languages. We 
shall hastily eniimerate a few, of highest authority. The most ancient 
is that of Cleirac, entitled, ** Le Guidon de la Mer.** He was fol- 
lowed by those famed civilians, Pothier, Valin, and Emerigon. Be- 
necke, a German merchant, and Rosetti, an Italian merchant, have 
both contributed valuable and practical works upon the subject. Ma- 
lines, a London merchant, published a similar treatise in 1621. Mr. 
Parkas work was published in 1786, Sergeant Marshall's in 1802, 
and Mr. Phillips', of Boston, in 1840. The third volume of Chan- 
celor Kent's Commentaries contains several admirable chapters upon 
the same head; and the new work of Duer, of which we have already 
spoken, completes a library of insurance which leaves little, indeed, 
to be desired. The English and American reports almost exhaust 
the subject ; particularly those under Mansfield, Sir William Scott, 
and Story. In fact, says Mr. Duer, the adjudged cases in the re- 
ported decisions of the courts of common law, in England and the 
United States, constitute by far the richest and most abundant source 
whence the law of insurance, as it now exists, is or can be derived. 

The subject, divested now of all qaestion of history, presents itself 
for minute dissection and examination. Our original intention was 
to go over, in the present article, the whole field of joint-stock and 
mutual insurance, in their three great divisions of, 

I. Marine Insurance, 

II. Fire Insurance, 

III. Life InsoIiance; 

but the ground is so ej:tensive, our space so limited, and the infor- 
mation we desired to receive from difi'erent sources, in answer to our 
interrogatory letters, not yet entirely received, that we have con- 
cluded 10 complete only the first head, at present, and leave the others 
for future numbers of our Review. In these, we shall refer particu- 
larly to each company and agency in our city ; and, in the mean time, 
would be happy tor any suggestions which might be made us, in 
addition to what has already been afforded through the kindness and 
attention of several individuals in the city, engaged in this depart- 
ment. 

MARiyx iNStRANCE is defined to be a contract of indemnity against 
the perils of the sea. The insurer, in consideration of a certain pre- 
mium, undertakes to ftiake good to the assured all losses, not exceed- 
ing a certain amount, th^t may happen to the subject insured, for the 
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liflks enumerated or implied in the policy, during a certain TOjage 
or period of time. The policy, then, is the instrument which regu* 
lates respectively the rights, duties, and responsibilities of all the 
parties. We shall ezamme this. 

1. Form ofFvlicy. — ^This is for the most part arbitrary, and varies 
materially in different countries, and among individuals of the same 
country.* The essence of the policy is, however, matter of general 
law, and is interpreted according to the usual understanding of mer- 
chants of all countries. Ambiguous clauses are explained, upon 
3'eference to the usages of particular places, and the testimony of 
Unerchants is let in for the purpose. On the continent of Europe, the 
form of the instrument of insurance is regulated by strict law, to 
which it must accord in every particular. In England the case is 
otherwise ; and so loose has been the custom, that an insurance policy 
has been over and over chastised, in Westminster, as *^a most incon- 
gruous and absurd instrument*' Justice Lawrence ^'wondered" at 
its " laxity." Mansfield congratulated himself that length of time, 
and a varie^ of decisions, hM cleared away its ambiguities, and re- 
duced it to certainty. Our own Marshall thought it the most informal 
instrument ever brought into a court of justice. In Ensland the pol- 
icy must be in voriHng^ according to statute ; and so it ousht to be 
presumed to be, in the United States ; but there is no law which pro- 
hibits h. verbal policy of insurance; nor have we a decision on the 
point The printed policy is, however, universally used, with blanks, 
to be filled out according to the terms of each particular contract 
As a general rule, if there be any incongrui^, or a conflict, between 
^the written and printed parts of a policy, the written part prevails ; 
being the supposed intention, in the particular case. Tne mere ordi- 
nary form of words is apjdicable to all cases, indiscriminately. 
When an insurance is agreed upon, it is frequently the case, before 
the policy is completed, that a memorandum is made up, and signed 
.by the insurer. This memorandum will be given effect in courts of 
-justice, equaUy with the regular policies, if me minds of parties ap- 
pear to have fully met, and me evidences of this accord are expressed 
in intelligible terms. If the minds of parties meet in aqy other way 
—as by correspondence — where one, in plain language, offers an in- 
surance, and another, unequivocally, and without any reservation, 
accepts, the insurance will be -a good and valid one; ** The contract 
is not perfected by the assent of the applicant to the tenns offered by 
the insurers, if Uiat assent be accompanied by any new contdilions. 
The assent of the underwriters to any modification of the lerm^ pro- 
posed by them, generally speaking, must be established by dK same 

• The dlfleienoes that ezbt betwen the policies In uee, nye Duer, in difierant parte, 
or cities of the nme country, or of different countries ifovemed by the same law, are 
generally signiflcant of a different intent; and ailect, not merely the form, but the sub- 
stance of the contract. Thu^ the diffiirenoes between the policies of Boston, and those 
of New York, vary, materially, the interpretation of the agreement The Boston iK>- 
licies restrict, in some respects, the liability of the insurers, and diminish, proportiona- 
biy, the ririits of the assured. The policies of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Charleston, 
•M diflbrnom tliose of New York ; and, so fiv as we know^ there is not an exact cor- 
- respondence between policies in use in any two cities in the Union* In New York, the 
forms of the boUdes in use for the difierent subjects of insuianoe, are distinct and sep- 
arate ; and tne practice deserves to be commeoded, as highly judiciou8.~/>iMr, pp. 
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eridence as their original offer; although, under special circumstance! 
— as when the applicant has transmitted a note for the premium — the 
silence of the underwriters, in their omission to inform him in due 
season of their dissent, and to return the premium note, might be 
justly held to conclude them." 

Condition of the Policy. — For a premium, generally a per centage 
upon the whole value involvedi the safety of the subject insured is 
guarantied. Entire good faith must exist between the parties ; the 
insured must misrepresent nothing, nor conceal anything which would 
increase the risk and enhance the premium if known to the insurer. 
His representation must be perfectly full and fair, though he need not 
reveal everything, as for instance, his own impressions, or the gen- 
eral impressions of others, or those things which the insurer is pre- 
sumed to know, etc., etc He must answer fuUy every interrogatory 
at his peril. There are certain implied conditions in every insurance ; 
viz. : that the ship is seaworthy, that she will pursue the usual route 
and in the usual manner, that she will be properly officered and pro- 
vided, dc6.; to which are often added express conditions, that she 
will carry such a crew, such a number of guns, touch at certain ports, 
carry letters of marque, d&c. Double insurance upon the same val- 
ues is not allowed, unless the first insurance was of too small an 
amount, and in this case the second insurer is liable for the diffet" 
ence. Where there are two insurances on the same effects, the first 
iiMiurances must be exhausted, before the second can be come upon, 
llie solvency of a first insurer may, however, be insured. The pre- 
mium need not be paid in advance. A most frequent mode is a note 
of hand, payable after a certain number of days. If the risk be not 
incurred, the premium is returned, except a smiJl commission of some 
half per cent, which the insurer takes for his trouble. A clause in 
most policies exempts the insurer from liabili^ for certain small 
losses, for instance, from those under five or ten per cent, and in 
some instances even from those under thirty and thiry-five per cent 
If the vessel be condemned for rottenness, the insurer will be dis- 
charged. He is discharged from, liability for certain perishable arti- 
eles, if the loss be under a total one, such as corn, rice» tobacco, d&c. ; 
when they are expressed in the policy by way of memorandum, and 
receive the name of memorandum articles, A policy like every 
other cho8e in aation, says Mr. Marshall, may be assigned in equity ; 
that is, it may pass out of the insurer with the goods and effects which 
it covers. Sometimes, however, a clause of the contract expressly for- 
bids its assignment A policy will be rendered altogether void, if al- 
te^ in the slightest material manner by the insured without the as- 
sent of the insurer. A clear mistake in the wording of a policy will 
"be corrected in Chancery. The terms of a policy of insurance are 
always construed in reference to the usage of the place where it is 
made, but the usafe must be general, and thus witnin the supposed 
knowledge of both parties. 

And now as to the insured and the insurer. Every man, with an 
interest however small at stake, however remotely, may effect insur- 
ance. Insurance* j(<2^an^s fteUo, of enemy^s piroperty, is a species of 
trading with the enemy, and favoring his cause, most reprehensible 
and contrary to the best understood principles of international law. 
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It Opens too wide a door to fraud, and even treachery, and the Courts 
of no nation upon earth will now enforce such a contract. ** The 
policy and even the necessity of prohibiting such insurances seems ap- 
parent. The main object of a war, especially in modern times, is to 
cripple the power and exhaust the resources of the enemy by the de- 
etruction of his commerce ; and this object the allowance of insur- 
ance upon an enemy's property by its immediate operation, counter- 
acts, and when extensively practised, is certain to defeat. The naval 
hostilities of the State by which such insurances are permitted and 
enforced, are directed not against the enemy, but against its own sub- 
jects, and it is by them alone that its successes, which the enemy, se- 
cure of an indemnity, derides, are felt and deplored. Nor are these 
the only evils that such insurances tend to produce. The whole body 
of the insurers become in their hearts the enemies of their own gov- 
ernment They are under a constant and powerful temptation to save 
themselves frSm ruin by giving intelligence to the enemy ; and this 
temptation to violate their allegiance, and betray their country, we 
may be sure, will not always be resisted."* Singular as it i6ay seem, 
it was not until afVtt the days of Lord Mansfield, that insurance of 
enemies' goods from capture, was declared illegal, and void, in Eng- 
bnd. A trade contrary to the laws of nations, is not susceptible of 
insurance, since the laws of nations are the law of each particular 
nation. There cannot, then, be insurance upon goods to a blockaded 
port ; nor could there foe, we might infer, upon goods contraband by 
the laws of war. The United States, however, have not gone so far. 
The Supreme Court have decided that contraband adventures violate 
none of our laws, nor our neutrally, and may be insured. The reason 
of this exception we cannot see. The law of insurance upon these 
points, as it is understood in the United States, b clearly and logically 
rammed up in the decision of Chief-Justice Parsons, of Massachu- 
setts, referred to at length in Kent's Commentaries. He ranks into 
three classes all illicit voyages : 

1. When the sovereign of the country to which the ship belonged, 
interdicted trade with a foreign country, or port ; and in that cm® the 
voyage for the purpose of trade would be illicit, and. all insurance 
thereon void. 

% Where Uie trade in question is prohibited by the trade law of a 
foreign state ; and, in that case, the voyage in such a trade may be 
the subject of insurance, in any state in which the trade is not prohib- 
ited ; for the municipal lawn of one jurisdiction have no force in 
another. 

3, When neutrds transport to belligerenta goods contrafaAnd'^of 
war. The law of nations does not go to the extent of rendering the 
neutral shipper of eoods contraband of warNin offender against his. 
own sovereign. While the neutral is engaged in such trade, he is- 
withdrawn from the protection of his sovereign, and his goods are lia- 
ble to seizure and condemnation by the powers at war; but he is 
never punished by his own sovereign for his contraband shipments.! 
Immodest insurances are not legal, viz. : as of one's sex, or tl|at one 
will have issue by such a time, &c. In France a freeman's life can- 
not be insured, on the principle that it is beyond all value* In no 

« Doer^ p. 418. f 3 Kent's Com.| Iqp. 
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country can seamen^s wages be insured, since wages are not earned 
unless freight be earned, or, in other words, unless the vessel reach 
port ; and an insurance upon them would indispose the sailors to ac- 
tion ; since their wages would be safe whatever became of the ship. 

The mortgagor of property, ,roay insure ; also, the mortgagee ; so 
of the lender, or borrower, upon hypothecation ; so, also, of Uie con* 
signee, or factor, or agent ; and these to the extent of their interest 
in the adventure. Commissions, and profits, ai}d freight, may be in- 
sured. 

There are certain contracts of insurance, in addition to those al- 
ready named, which are deemed contrary to public policy, and void, 
viz. : wagers of insurance, or wager policies. These have no inter" 
est to support them, and are, in general, effected upon a stranger's 
property, or life. The law regards them of dangerous tendency. 
Wager policies, says Kent, without any real interest to support them, 
are condemned, by positive ordinances, in France, and Hi most of the 
commercial nations in Europe. Upon general principles such trans- 
actions are exceptionable, because they hold out the prospect to one 
individual, of gain, out of the accidental or casual losses of another, 
and induce him to contribute, if possible, to bring about such losses. 

The assured need not be particularly named in the policy ; but he 
must have been within its contemplation. Thus, a policy in the name 
of any particular person, with a clause, for whom it may concern^ or 
other equivalent words, will be enforced, it is said, to protect the in- 
terest of any person in whose behalf it was intended, and by whose 
authority it was effected. Unless the clause, for whom it may con- 
cern, be inserted, the policy will only cover the loss incurred by the 
party whose name appears upon it. 

An insurance may be effected generally, without saying for how 
much — this may not be known — or upon what articles. The clause* 
«• goods, wares, and merchandise," will protect all specie at risk, but 
not bank notes. 

In New Orleans, the custom among merchants, receiving cotton on 
commission by steamers on the Mississippi, is to insure generally, 
without speci^ing the amount, and tlien moke up a monSily state- 
ment of the quantities they have received, and upon which they are 
to pay the premium. Merchandise upon deck, must be insured spe- 
ciaUy^ and so of live stock. 

The acknowledgment in the policy of insurance that the premium 
has been paid, is not conclusive in the United States ; though perhaps 
it may be in England. A very common custom with us is to accept 
a note of hand, payable at a certain time, for the amount ; and upon 
Jt this action, of course, may be brought, as in any other case. 
\ Previous to every insurance tliere must be a representation made 
by the parties, of the particular facts within their knowledge, in rela- 
tion to the subject. A representation, says Phillips, is a material fact 
stated, before completing the contract, by either party to the other, 
and a misrepresentation is the statement of such a fact, which turns 
out not to be true. By a material fact is meant one that shows the 
nature and extent^f the risk, and may induce the other party to en- 
ter into the contract. A concealment, on the other hand, is the su)>- 
pression of a materia] fact within the knowledge of either party, w]iich 
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die 0&ker has bo4 Ihe means of knowing, or is not pvesumed to know. 
It is the suppression of a fact, the disclosure of which would ha%*3 
been an inducement to the other party not to enter into the contract. 
If either party, whether by design, or through negligence, mistake, 
or oversight, conceals or mispepresents a fact material to the risk, the 
contract will be void with respect to the other party. Chief-Justice 
Lewis says, a false represealatton canaoi avoid the policy, unless it be 
on a point material to. the risk. 

An insurance having been ordered, the party musi countermand 
his orders, if news of loss should reach him before he has heard of 
the insurance being effected. A party knowing, says Judge '.Story, 
his agent to be about to procure insurance, and withholds the infor- 
mation of a loss for the purpose of misleading the underwriters, is 
guilty of a fraud. Under such circumstances the maxim applies. 

Sit facit per alium facit per se. The insurer need not rejMresent 
ings geuarally known or understood. It has been decided that 
underwriters need not be told that other underwriters have refused 
lo risk. Questions put must be fairly answered by the parties, at 
their periL The underwriter is presumed to be acquainted with all 
the usages of the trade Insured, and these usages need not be dis- 
closed to him. If the trade be prohibited hy the temporary regula- 
tions of a foreign country, the fact must be disclosed ; otherwise, if 
the regulations be of a fixed and permanent nature. Where the in- 
sured did not disclose a letter from the Cape of Crood Hope, stating 
that there were two or three privateers in those seas, the conceal- 
ment was held to vacate the policy. If a material fact be misrepre- 
sented or suppressed, the contract will not bind the underwriters, 
although such fact related to only a part of the subiect insured, and 
though no less arise from the circumstance concealed or misrepre- 
sented. 1 Phil. 902. 

Policies receive the name oi^Mlued, or open, according to their 
tenor. Whatever the value in the policy, the insurer is never bound 
for an amount greater than the value of die goods actually at risk. 
The insurer may be liable for a less, but never for a ^eater sum 
Ihan is stated in the policy. When the value of the snlyect,4s fixed 
in the policy, as of a ship for $10,000^ the policy is said to be a vtU' 
ued one, and it is open where the value is left for after determina- 
tion, as of such merchandise, on board of such a ship, die. A valu- 
ation in good faith, but a mistaken one, is open aftern^ard for cor- 
rection hy the parties; but a valuation in hfi faith, or a fraudulent 
valuation, will vitiate and annul the contract altogether^ even al- 
though there has been some property at^ -stake, ana an actual loss 
upon it This, however, is a tender point in the law, and the proof ^i 
of fraud is, in consequence, most stringently to be made ; for, as 
Mr. Phillips justly remarks, a high valuation affords of itself but 
^ght ground of presumption against the assured. The valued pol- 
icy is based upon prime cost, added to the premium paid to the in- 
surer. The value in the policy, however, wOl be held ^conclusive, 
unless open to strong suspicions ; but then the whole interest val- 
ued must be put at nsk. In an open policy the vtQue of the inter- 
est is its value at the commencement of the risk, and not the value 
at amy subsequent time. The following case is to be found in the 
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Louisiana Law Reports. Millaudon was insirred against fire on fire 
brick tenements, to the amount of 93,000 on each, $15,000 on the 
whole, in an open policy, containing a stipulation that notice should 
be given of any insorance made by the insured elsewhere on the 
same property, and the same indorsed on tbe policy ; *'in which 
case each office shall be liable to tlie payment only of a rateable pro-' 
portion of any loss.*' The assured afterward elSected insurance ta 
the amount of $15,000 more, on the same tenements, vslued in the 
subsequent policies at $30,000, of which notice was giv.en, and iuk 
dorsed upon the first policy ; and the tenements were totally de- 
stroyed by fire. The first underwriters contended that the buildings 
were not worth $30,000, and that they were HaMe, not for the whole 
stmi of $15,000, underwritten by them ; but only for their rateable 
proportion of the actual value of the tenements, with the subsequent 
underwriters, precisely as if the subsequent policies had been open 
ones. Bullard, io givinff the opinion of the court, said ; **If the de^ 
fendants will not adopt the second insurance as to valuation, we can* 
not well see how they can take advantage of it for the purpose of 
exonerating themselves from part of the loss, for which they are 
clearly liable under their own policy. We are of tkc opinion that 
they are liable to pay the full amount underwritten by them.*' 

Where a double insurance is effected upon the same risk, the two 
insurances are counted as one ; and the underwriters are responsible 
for the value only. The second insurer can only be held for the di^ 
ference between the first insurance and the real value, while the 
first insurer remains solvent. The American policies contain a clause 
to this efifect : *^ If the assured have made any other insurance upon 
the subject prior in date, the underwriters i^all be answerable only 
fbr so much as the amount of such prior insurance nu^ be deficient 
toward covering the loss." 

In addition to these express warranties, which, in the way of rep>- 
resentation, or otherwise, form a part . of the contract of insurance^ 
there are certain implied ones always insisted upon, via. : That the 
ship is sea-worthy : that the adventure will be conducted according 
to die laws and treaties of the country where the insurance is efifect' 
ed, and according to the laws of nations, etc. Of particular express 
Warranties, we need not say more than that they must be complied 
with in every, even the most insignificant particular : dififering in this 
from what is merely technically so called, a representation. A war- 
ranty of convoy, in time of war, is always inserted in the English 
policies. We have hitherto made no such provision ourselves. 

A policy of insurance wilt be made void by what is called a devia' 
tian on the part of Ae ship from the accustomed route. The ]^e- 
sumption always is, that the ship will pursue the ordinary and usual 
route, and not deviate, unless from absolute necessity ; 88> for example, 
on account of tempests, pirates, famine, etc., etc. For all losses pre- 
vious to the deviation, the underwriters are bound ; for losses aiierward, 
unless in the excepted cases^ they are discharged. A departure from 
the ship's course, to save human life, is not a deviation ; otherwise 
if it be to save property. Justice Laurence said, emphatically, in 6 
East, 54) '* as to deviation for the purpose of succoring ships at sea 
in distress, it b for the common advantage of all personsi underwri- 
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ten, and others, to give and receive aasiatance to and from each 
other in distreBS." And this la but the voice of universal humanity, 
againsi which no law does or can speak — 

Homo sum ; hnmani nihil, a me allenun pato. 

On the subject of Letters of Marque, Mr, Phillips concludes that 
a vessel insured with leave to take such a letter, but without any lib- 
erty to cruise, and convoy prises, can act on its commission only on 
the defensive ; and also, that a vessel without any express liberty for 
that purpose, may take a commission of marque, to be used in the 
same manner. A mere intention to deviate, without actual deviation, 
does not vacate the policy. In Louisiana, it has been decided to be 
a deviation for a sCeamer to take a hull in tow. 

It will foe of importance to know what are the understood 
risks against which insurance b effected. In general, they em- 
brace the perils of the sea, fire, piracy, thefts, barratry, capture, ar- 
resls, detention, etc, eto. The ignorance, or inattention of the mas- 
ter, or marines, are not considered perils of the sea ; but the crimi- 
nal acts of these, constituting what is termed barratry, are protect- 
ed by the insurance. The insurer, according to Kent, undertakes 
only to indemnify against the extraordinary perils of the sea ; and 
not against those ordinary ones to which every ship must be inevita- 
bly exposed : as, for instance, wear and tear of the rigging and equip- 
ment of the ship : her destruction by worms, rats, ete. Barratry is 
declared by Lord EUenborouffh to include every species of fraud, in 
the relation of the master to his owners, by which the subject matter 
insttred nught be endangered. The captain's smuggling, or resisting 
the exercue of the right of search, without consent of owners, is bar- 
ratiy. The insurers are not responsible for ordinary leakage, or for 
losses resulting from the very nature of the thing : as the death of 
an animal from natural causes. Fire, occurring by the negligence 
of the master or crew, is not protected. The usual '* perils of the 
sea,^* are the wind, waves, lightning, rocks, shoals, collbioos, in- 
evitable accidents, ete.' The plunder of shipwrecked property b a 
** perU." 

In relation to the loss by embargo, or blockade, Chief-Justiee Mar- 
shall expressed himself in Olivers o. Union Insurance Co. : ** An 
embargo is admitted to be a peril within the policy. But the sover*. 
eign imposing the embargo is virtually in possession of the vessel ;' 
and may, therefore, be said to arrest and detain her ; yet, in ffict, the 
vessel remains in the actual possession of the master, or owner,' and 
has the physical power to sail out, and proceed on her voyage 
There b as much reason for insuring against one peril as against an- 
other ; and if the word restraint does not necessarily imply the pos- 
session of the thing by the restraining power, it must be construed 
so as to comprehend the forcible confinement of a vessel in port, and 
the forcible prevention of her proceeding on her voyage : if so, the 
blockade in such case is within the policy." 

As to the time when the presumption is that a missing vessel b 
lost, the usage varies in different countries. In England there is no 
fixed period. In France, a loss is presumed in a year after the ship 
1ms been heard from, in an ordinary voyage, and two years ia^' 
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voyage. In the case of missing vessels, it b» said, the loss* h pre- 
sumed to have happened immediately after the date of the last newa : 
so that if an insurance he for three months, and the vessel not being 
heard from, a farther insurance • is made for a year, and the vessel \3 
never heard from, in that case the first insurer pays the loss. 

Bottomry is a k>an upon ihe shipv for a premium ; the bender iKing 
only entitled to the return of his money in the event of the ship's 
reaching port. ' Nothing short, says Phillips, of a total kns will dis* 
charge the borrower. The risk in this contiact seemsv therefore, 
to be considered ^e same tbat it is in a polky, free from average, or 
against total loss only. 

The term average \a one of famiKar use mth insurcvsy and deserves 
to be understood. It is general where the loss is voluntarily in- 
curred of a certain portion of the cargo, to save the rest ; which with 
the ship, or the insurers contribute rateably to the loss. In this- 
sense, general average » an indemnity due by property saved to the 
owners of ssch as may be presumed to have been lost in saving it. 
A common example is where goods have been thr»wn overboard, to 
lighten the 8h^» or a mhst cvt away to save her. In general aver- 
age, the loss is madte for the benefit of all; in particvZar average the 
loss is iDVoiuntary, and for the benefit of Bone. To this head belong» 
salvage ; which admits of this explication : ^* If one person, at the 
expense or implied requespt of another, or with an amthority for so 
doing, rendera auch other service, by bestowing his bbor, or incurring 
expense on Ms account, he is entitled lo compensation for his servicet; 
and a reimbursement of his expenses, in some instances, the cir- 
cumstances in which property is placed give any ome authority to 
take charge of and save it ; as where it has been kMt, or is in cmi- 
nent danger of being so.*^ The allowance of salvage, according to 
Kent, dependa frequently wpon positive regulations, fixing the rate ; 
tiiough salvage is said lo be a question of the jus gentium^ and not 
a creature of focal institutions, like the nwriner's contract. The reg- 
Illation of salvage* by the statute law of the United States ia confined to 
cases of re-caplm-e. In the case of shipwvecks', or derelicta at sea, and 
rescues, and moat other cases, the law has not fixed any certain rate of 
salvage ; and ilia left to the discretion of the court of admiralty, under 
all the circumstances. The amount to be allowed, varies according to 
the labor and peril incurred by the salvcMra ; the merit of their conduct ; 
the value of the ship and cargo ; and the degree of danger from which 
they w%re rescued. The courts are liberal in the amotmt of salvage 
in meritorioas cases ; as a reward for the service, and as an incentive 
to effort; and the allowance flactuates between one-half, one-third, 
and one-fourth of the gross or net proceeds of the property saved ; 
bat one-third has been the most uswal rate. 

C^neral average is alike due by the uninsured as by the utsurcr. 
*^ The occasions for general contribution, and the principies upon 
which it ia made, are Uie same, whether the property is insured or 
not. The underwriters are only liable to pay the assured the propor^ 
tion of the contribution assessed upon the amount insured, when the 
loss is occasioned by some of the perils insured against. But as gen- 
eral average 'losses usually arise from the perils insured against, in 
the common form of the policies* wkLerwritcis are usually liable t^ 
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rclmbttrse to the assuretl the part of ihe wenge contributed, by tlie 
tttnount insured in the policy. The principles of general average, 
therefore, become an essential part of the law of insurance." 

The ship is nerer entitled to freight on jettison or things thrown 
overboard. Promise o( extra wages to sailors, in perilous moments, 
cannot be made the subject of general average ; though eontributions 
to pirates and plunderers, to save the rest, may be. There is no 
average, however, due, unless the goods are effectually saved. '* If, 
in consequence of some disaster, it becomes necessary for the safety 
of the ship and cargo, to put into a port out of the course of the voy- 
age, to re-fit, it is universally held that more or less of the expense 
b to be defrayed by contribution." The expenses, also, attending 
the delay, and of prosecuting claim for vessel and cargo, in case of 
capture, is a proper subject of general average. The same is appli- 
cable to the detention of vessels by embargo. The party in jet- 
tison,* or owner of goods sacrificed for general benefit, has his action 
against the insurers, and also against the other owners. The ship it- 
self contributes in general average. It has been decided in Louisi- 
ana, Eustis, J., that slaves, on board of a vessel for* transportation, 
are subject to contribution in general average. Goods on deck con- 
tribute, also, but if thrown over, are not contributed for. Gold, 
silver, jewelry, ete., contribute. In regrard to bank-notes, it is doubt- 
ful. Parties may stipulate against contribution for general average. 

Where insurers repair and refit the ship, in consequence of injuries 
received by her, it is a common custom to exact from the insured one- 
third of the cost : he being supposed to be benefited to this extent, 
by the substitution, in repairs, of new material for old. 

In the adjustment of partial losses, the value in the policy is relied 
upon ; and if the merchandise be sold in the market to which they 
are sent for only half as much as soHnd goods would command, 
the underwriters are liable in half the amount of the value insured, 
or invoice value. Where goods are seriously dteaged at sea, and it 
would be impossible for them to reach their destination without ruin, 
Ihey may be landed at some other portend sold. << In such cases,*' 
says Stephens, *^ though the property is not abandoned to the Under- 
writers, the principle of abandonment is assumed and acted upon. 
The insurer pays the invoice price, and the loss is a salvage one." 
I Whenever the property insured is entirely gone from tne assured, 

or to such an extent that it ceases longer to be of any value to him, 
for the purposes intended, he may elect to sftafidon, as it is techni- 
cally called. An abandonment vests the whole right and interest of 
the insured fully and completely in the insurer, who becomes abso- 
lute owner, and responsible for the full value of the abandonment. 

• Chancdor Kent, like Coke before him, Indulges In a note, under the head of iettl- 
son, some of the poetry of classic times, which even law has not yet snbdued in mm. 
Emerigoo, says he, has beautifufly UfaiBtrated, from Juvenal, the growth and promm of 
an irrcffular jettison ; and the Imminent danger, and absorbing tenor which justii^lL At 
first, the skill of the pilot fails : 

NuMum pmdentlacani 
Hectoris eonferret 4ypem. 

Oatidhis heeamss nstSeas with tenor, as the danger piesMi^ and at bk he cries : 

Fundite que met sunt— 
Pneclpitare volens pulcherrima. 

JvravAL Sat. 12. 
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The insured need not abandon, nnleaa he choosest m any case. If 
the voyage be entirely broken up by the perils insured against, he 
may abandon as lor total losa 

The right of abandonment, said Mr. Justice Story, has been ad- 
mitted to exist where there is a forcible dispossession, or ousting of 
the owner of the ship; as in cases of capture — ^where there is a mo* 
ral restraint, or detention, which deprives the owner of the free use 
of the ship; as in case of embargoes, blockades, and arrests — ^where 
there is a present total loss of the physical possession, and use of the 
ship ; as in case of submersion — where there is a total loss of the 
ship for the Toyase ; as in case of shipwreck, so that the ship cannot 
be repaired in me port where the disaster happens — and, lastly, 
where the injury is so extensive, that, by reason of it, the ship is 
useless, and the making repairs would exceed her value. The right 
to abandon exists whenever, from the circumstances of the case, the 
ship, for all useful purposes of a ship for the vo3rage, is, for the pres- 
ent, gone from the control of the owner. 

There is no right of abandonment for injuries sustained, amounting 
lo less than one-half the value, if those injuries can be repaired. An 
abandonment may be made, even for small injuries, ii^ without re- 
pair, they would be vital, and, if under the circumstances, the repair 
cannot be made. The rule which gives the right of abandonment for 
loss above half the value is an American one, and not admitted in 
England. The ridit of abandonment exists where it becomes im- 
possible to reach the port of destination. Martin, J., laid down the 
rule in Louisiana: Policy on a cargo from here to Key West and 
Havana — gale intemmts vo]rage to first place — ^vessel readies Ha- 
vana, and carffo is sold: ^llie loss is a total one, because the intend- 
ed voyage ,to Key West has been necessarily abandoned.' ' 4 Martin* 
N. 8. 60. 

A separate valuation of articles in apolicy, gives the right to aban- 
don one, and retain another at will. When the right is complete, the 
abandonment must be made without delay. Forty-fife, thirty-eight, 
thirty, nine, and in one case, even five days delay, after intelligence 
received of loss, has been held too late, where there was no satisfac- 
tory excuse. These last were English cases ; and it is proper to 
remarii, that the rule against delay is more severely construed than 
with us. No particular form of writing is needed in abandonment. 
It is sufficient that the statement be cleariy made. It has been held 
in Louisiana, that a mere demand for total loss is an abandonment. 
It is not necessary that the insurer should accept the abandonment, 
to be bound by it ; but if he does accept, he precludes all fiirUier 
objections, and is held to have waived them. An abandonment once 
made cannot be revoked, without the insurer's consent; but he may 
consider certain acts to amount to revocation; and the courts will so 
consider them, viz. : where die insured commences repairs upon the 
ship* or sends her on another voyage, etc. After abandonment, the 
insured, or his agent, becomes the agent of the underwriters, and 
must act in all gc^ fkith toward them. 

There are certain articles exempted in the policy from the risk of 
the insurers. These are known as memorandum articles^ firom the 
fact of their being expressed in the policy in the form of a memo- 
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nndam. Unless the loss be total upon these, the insurers are n^t 
liable. In English policies, the memorandum includes conif fish, 
salt, flour, fruit, and sometimes tobacco and hides. Different policies 
in our country, vary in relation to these articles: some enlarginff^ 
and others contracting the list A more detailed notice, under this 
head, is unnecessary ; since it is a matter rery much regulated by the 
disposition and customs of the parties. In general, memorandum 
articles embrace those which are of a perishable nature. 

Small losses are almost always excepted from the liability of the 
underwriters, viz.: those under a certain per cent, accordinff to 
usage, varyiug from five even to twenty per cent, on the whole 
amount at risk. Shippers have frequent occasion to be informed of 
this fact. 

The proof of loss is thrown upon the insured, and it must be as 
complete as the nature of the case will admit It b a not unusual 
custom, in some places, to stipulate that a demand shall not be made 
upon the insurer until a certain specified period after notice of loss* 

The whole subject of insurance will again come up before us at 
an early day. We have briefly adverted to one of its divisions, viz. : 
Marine Insurance — Fire and Life Insurance will have interest enough 
for separate articles. In concluding, now, we must express our 
thanks to those companies and agents who have been kind enough 
to furnish us with information in reference to the general subject 
Though we have not yet drawn upon it, the proper occasion will 
soon be presented for that purpose. In the mean while, we would 
^request particular answers, if convenient, from all to Whom we have 
'^addressed letters of inquiry. 
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Wx should do injustice to our own feelings, and we believe lo 
those of a vast majority of our readers, if we failed to express our 
deep regret that it should have been found necessary to declare war 
against Mexico; that in this age of arbitrament and mutual conces- 
sion, as well as of profound calculation of the cost of war to which 
the powers of Europe have been compelled to submit, the peace of 
the world should be interrupted by a quarrel for territory betw^n 
the only two great independent republics of North America. We 
regret this the more, because such an occurrence is calculated to 
strengthen the prejudices elsewhere existing against our form of 
government, and to furnish additional force to the arguments of the 
monarchical party in Mexico. It is true that a very large majority 
of the Mexicans are republicans ; but from the commencement of 
their revolution to the present day, there has existed among them a 
party uniting a great deal of wealth and intelligence, whith has 
maintained the utter unfitness of republican institutions to restrain 
and govern an ignorant and turbulent people. From the downfall 
of Iturbide, to whose overthrow they contributed, to the present 
hour, thia party has remained united and secretly plotting the de- 4 
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struction of the democracy; and now emboldened by the atateof the 
country, they have spoken out through their most active and efficient 
agent, Don Lucas Alaman. In his paper, called ** The Times," he 
has repeatedly warned his fellow-citizens that Mexico possessed no 
other means of defense against the ambitious designs of a neighbor- 
ing people, meaning the United States, than to call to the throne 
some European prince, and strengthen herself by such an alliance. 
Upon this avowal of his views he was driven from the capital by the 
indignation of the people; but his warning voice will have made a 
strong impression upon them. Hopes at that time were entertained 
of an amicable adjustment of the difficulties with this country, grow- 
ing out of ihe annexation of Texas. The Mexicans, notwithstanding 
their vaunts and threats, were decided to abandon the territory they 
regarded as Texas proper, and were prepared to treat for that portion 
which we regarded as the true boundary. But they, the people, not 
the government only, were firmly decided not to mix up any less im- 
portant question with what involved a matter touching their national 
tionor. They regarded the entrance of our troops upon the disputed 
territory as an invasion of their soil, and unhesitatingly entered into a 
hopeless contest with a greatly superior power, rather than submit to 
what they regard as an insult to the dignity of the republic. There 
is something noble and chivalrous in wis high resolve, which com- 
pels respect ; and while we are in favor of adopting every measure 
of vigor, and putting forth all our strength to terminate Uie war as 
speedily as possible, and feel all the exultation of Americans at the 
gallant conduct and merited success of our brave army, we cannot 
forbear to express our fears that however feeble, the Mexicans will 
be found obstinate foes ; and that the natural obsfkcles to be encoun- 
tered, and the stubborn character of that people, are likely to protract 
this war beyond the period contemplated by our government. We 
somewhat doubt, too, the policy of attacking the northern provinces, 
which are strongly imbued with republican principles, and inclined 
to a strict alliance with the United States, while they are deeply out- 
raged by the revolution so cruelly enforced upon them by Gen. Santa 
Anna, which deprived them of their federal representation and fas- 
tened a central government upon the country. Such is the feeling 
entertained by the people of those States toward the government of 
Mexico, that they would shake off a yoke so abhorrent to them if 
once assured of a friendly support. Such assurances might be ten- 
dered them, and if an invasion of Mexico is resolved upon, it may 
be best effected with well-disciplined troops and a well-appointed 
army, by the shortest and most direct route nrom Alvarado, along the 
plains to the gates of Mexico. The march of armies, the best-reg- 
ulated and disciplined, through a populous country, leaves traces of 
violence and desolation, and lays the foundation of lasting animosi- 
ties. We have traveled through the provinces north of the capital 
and know them to be thickly settled and populous for many hundred 
mile#; and should lament to learn that so fair a territory had been 
laid waste by the passage of the most civilized troops. 

However angry we may be with these people, our resentment is 
mingled with compassion. We ought always to bear in mind the 
point from whence they set out on their great experiment of self-gov- 
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eminent — a period, as regarded their fitness and capacity, nearer to 
the sixteenth than the nineteenth century. They were not only im- 
measurably behind the mother country, which has exhibited its 
lamentable incapacity to maintain order and domestic tranquillity, but 
Mexico was scarcely equal to the other Spanish colonies in America ; 
because, from its greater importance, and its peculiar situation so near 
a great, independent and successful republic, it was an object of 
ceaseless riffilance on the part of the mother country. No pains 
were spared to prevent all intercourse with foreign nations and to 
avoid the introduction of works that might enlighten their minds. 
Instead of attaching blame to them for their ignorance, it ought rather 
to be a matter of surprise and congratulation, that so large a majority 
of the nation should oe possessed of liberal ideas, and anxious to be 
permitted to imitate our example and be governed by the same insti- 
tutions ; for we speak advisedly when we say that a very great ma- 
jority of the Mexicans are in favor of a feaeral constitution. The 
want of concert, ignorance of their own strength, and habitual defer- 
ence to power, have led them to submit to the dictation of the central 
or monarchical party, who possessed the means of corrupting a venal 
chief and a mutinous army, and occupied the capita], which is to 
that country what Piuds is to France, and Vienna to Austria. Would 
it not be more wise to conciliate rather than to attack and forever 
alienate these federal Republicans ? In our opinion, no triumph of 
our arms, no accession of territory, can ever compensate for having 
in any wise contributed to the establishment of kingly government in 
North America. 

We confess that we feel an affectionate regard for this people, and 
shall never forget the kindness and the enthusiasm with wjliicn these 
young and zealous Republicans received the legation of the United 
States on its first arrival among them. The power was then in the 
hands of the monarchists — Victoria was President, and Don Lucas Al- 
aman, whose dislike of democratic institutions was even at that time 
well known, and indeed undisguised, was Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
and Prime Minister ; and the whole constitution of the administration 
was essentially anti- American. Their reception of our Minister was 
cold and formal ; they even dared to scout at the idea of receiving him 
in a manner distinct from the ceremonious and formal reception of 
tjie English Charge d*AfSures, an idea they soon renounced. They 
next conceived a notion that by negotiating a new treaty of boimdaiy 
with the United States, they might reduce us to the right bank of the 
Mississippi, pretending that in our treaty with Spain we had unjustly 
deprived that nation of a valuable portion of her territory. On their 
first proposing to renew the negotiation upon a different basis, they were 
much surprised that ho objection was made by the American legation. 
They were told that the government of the United States regarded 
the treaty of limits of 1819 as binding upon both parties, because it 
had been concluded at a period when Mexico constituted a portion 
of the Spanish dominions ; but that if desired by Mexico no objection 
would be made on our part to annul it and commence the negotiation 
de novo. IN WHICH EVENT THE UNITED STATES 
WOULD CONTEND FOR THE BOUNDARY OF THE RIO 
BRAVO DEL NORTE ; FOR THE REASONS WHICH HAD 
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LED THEM TO CEDE TO SPAIN THEIR CLALMS TO 
THE TERRITORY BETWEEN THAT RIVER AND THE 
SABINE, DID NOT APPLY TO MEXICO. The idea of a 
new treaty was abandoned; but not before the Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress had expressed in strong language their desire to 
cultivate the most friendly relations with the United States. They 
soon drove Alaman from his post in the cabinet, and compelled the 
President to act more independently of European dictation* And ev- 
er after, through all the trying scenes our legation was destined to 
pass, the republican party exerted itself to favor and sustain it. 

Let it not be forgotten that our unfortunate fellow-countrymen, 
who were captured in New Mexico and marched through the country 
to the capital, were everywhere regarded by the people of Mexico 
with the tenderest compassion, and treated by them wiUi all the kind- 
ness they were permitted to exert toward them. In short, while we 
war against a tyrannical military despotism, let us never forget that 
the Mexican people are brother Republicans, whom we are called 
upon by eveiy consideration of humanity and justice to relieve from 
the oppression of an unjust usurpation, and as far as in us lies from 
the sufferings usually inflicted bv an invading force. Above all, let 
us not by anv unnecessary act of hostility convert into deadly ani- 
mosity that kind and friendly feeling, which was once entertained 
towara us by the federal republican party in that county. 



Aitm^iH man n nmsB vm thb eiolish uHeuiix soib 
momi OF iEDniccm&' eleibhu jdus dvius. 

COHCBRNINO JUSTICE AND LAW. 

It seems that those treating of jurisprudence should, with good 
reason, begin with the end for which it was designed, and the pur- 
pose in respect to which it is employed. Since, therefore, jurispru- 
dence was revealed for the sake of enjoying justice, and is used in 
the interpretation and application of law, Justinian has properly com- 
menced with preliminary observations on iustice, as the end of the 
science of law ; and of law in its origin and species. 

Ulpian, after the manner of the stoics, has defined justice to be 
** the uniform and uninterrupted disposition to render every one his 
right.»» 

Though the end from which jurisconsults are called priests of jus- 
tice, is most noble, yet, as those refer all things to the internal tran- 
quillity of the commonwealth, they believe enough has been done, 
provi<kd nature, bound by no law, leap not forth, restraints having 
been removed ; although there may not always be present that uni- 
form and unbroken disposition to do right. 

Since, therefore, justice gives to every one his right — though right 
sometimes pertains to ability ; sometimes to fitness ; sometimes being 
of necessity ; sometimes of courteousness and inclination — -justice 
has been suitably divided, by Grotius, into expletive and attributive. 

Expletive justice, is that which gives to every one what is due by 
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perfeet right and necessity : Attributive justice results from courte- 
ousness and inc]ination« rather than from necessity : whence it fol- 
lows, that duties arising from expletive justice admit force ; while 
those proceeding from attributive justice do not 

Wherefore, there is no need of the common divbion of justice into 
universal and particular ; the former, it being said, consisting in the 
use of perfect virtue toward another — ^in the exercise of all the vir- 
tues toward others ; the latter in abetaining from the unjust desire 
of gain : for whjr^divide a thing into the whole, and a part ; or into 
genus and species? 

Nor is there need for the division of particular justice into commu- 
tative, which, in contracts and the exchange of things, follows the 
arithmetical ratio ; and into distributive, which, in rendering* gopd 
and evil, observes the geometrical proportion : for these things are 
of the number of those which are so, for the most part, but not al- 
ways. 

Law has flowed from the fountain of justice ; which is here taken 
for the union of laws of the same kind, and hence is divided by 
Ulpian into public and private, as it were, the two conditions of this 
study. 

Public law is that which gives rules concerning the condition of 
the Commonwealth : private law, that which pertains to the advan- 
tage of individuals ; t. e., to the patrimony of individuals.* 

Some, for instance Quinctilian and Justinian, add a third kind-— 
the sacred law ; but this last pertains to public law, having reference, 
indeed, to sacred things and priests, and therefore, as much a part 
of the public law as formerly was the law concerning heralds, pon- 
tificals, senators, etc. 

Private law has a three-fold origin, being composed of natural 
laws, of the Uws of nations, and of civil laws. • 

Natural law, according to the hypothesis of the stoics, is that 
which nature teaches all animals. The law of nations, that which is 
common to men only among themselves. 

The law common amonff. men seemed to the ancients, two-fold : 
for natural reason has estabiished the one, and hence it is guarded 
equally among all ; the other has been brought about by imperious 
want and by human necessities : whence the more learned call the 
former primary, the latter secondary. 

For truly, since brutes are without sense, Ulpian himself, indeed, 
saying nothing to the contrary, and therefore neither law nor obliga- 
tion falb to them, it follows that there is no law common to men, 
with brutes. Therefore, the primary law of nations is itself a natu- 
ral law ; which, being applied to the affairs of nations, can also be 
called the law of nations. But the secondaiy, lying mostly in man- 
ners, scarcely keeps this name. 

Finally, civil law is that which every free people has found pecu- 
liar to itself. Therefore, right reason does not sanction this ; but 
the chief ruler of the Republic adjusts it to the advantage of each. 
Theophilus illitstrates that with splendid examples. 

The law is either solemnly piiblished, or grows into use sflently, 
and without promulgation. Hence the former is termed writteny in 
ihat sense in which to write laws is to promulgate laws. The latter 
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ifl called not written. At Rome, die kinds of the former were, a law 
proper ; a decree of the commonalty ; a decree of the senate ; de- 
cisions of emperors ; edicts of magistrates ; and opinions of JU' 
risconsultSf or persons skilled in the law. 

But since natural reason has established among men the law of 
nature, the civil law is adjusted by the ruler of each commonwealth, 
to utility ; it follows, first, that natural laws remain always firm and 
unchangeable ; secondly, that civil laws are changed either by the 
tacit consent of the chief power, or by another law subsequently en- 
acted. 

From the knowledge of all the laws emanates that noble science 
which we call jurisprudence ; which Ulpian, from emulation defines 
a knowledge of divine and human things-^-an acquaintance with what 
is just and with what is not just : that is, philosophy employed in the 
knowledge of justice and injustice. 

Truly, since philosophy culls its doctrines from rifht reason only, 
jurisprudence chiefly from laws adjusted by the will of the highest 
rulers to the benefit of the 8tate, you will more appositely say thai 
this is the practical habit of interpreting laws, and of applying them 
to cases. 

Therefore, it is the part of one skilled in law, first, to know the 
laws — that is, to understand the power and force of them ; then to 
apply them to facts. Interpretation is the ability to draw out the 
force and power of the laws, from their words and intent 

Bat since the interpreter draws out the force and power of laws 
from their words and meaning, it follows, first, that if the words and 
meaning agree, there is cause for the declarative interpretation. Sec- 
ondly — that in it, especially, are to be expounded the meaning of 
words, the connection of the construction, and things united in place 
and circumstance. ^Thirdly — that that opinion should be always pre* 
ferred which is free from fiiuit 

From thence it is rightly inferred, fourthly, thai there is need of the 
extensive interpretation as often as die meaning of the law eztende 
farther than the words. Fifthly — that when there is the same mean- 
ing, thero ought to be the same disposal of the law. Sixthly — that 
the restrictive interpretation is to be employed, when the words ex- 
tend farther than the spirit of the law. Seventhly — ^that the restric- 
tive interpretation embraces always more of equity than of strict law. 
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The work, the title of which we have prefixed to this article,* be- 
sides being weU«timed, for it has made its appearance when all men's 
minds are occupied with the subject, is very cleverly written, and ex- 
hibits in an advantageous light, the industry and talent of the author. 
General Thompson appears to have availed himself of all the advan- 
tages of his situation, to store his mind with characteristic anecdotes 
of the people among whom he was living, as well as carefully to ob- 

• RecolleetioDS of Meiico, by the Hon. Waddy Thompmn, 1846. 
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serre the tendency of the events that were passing around him ; and 
to study with unremitting attention, the conduct and character of the 
principal actors in the reyolutionary struggles which hare distracted 
that country for more than a quarter of a century. Although we 
differ with him in some particulars, and in none more than in ms es- 
timate of the character and services of some of the chiefii who have 
figured during this eventful period, on the whole, we congratu- 
late ourselves and the public upon the appearance of a work on Mex- 
ico by an American and a Republican, The accounts we have lately 
seen have all been written by Europeans, who take pari heart and 
mind with the monarchical party ; and unhesitatingly misrepresent 
the motives and conduct of tne federal republicans ; and from igno- 
rance of the truth, as we are disposed to believe, give a false coloring 
to the events they undertake to describe. 

Before entering into a more minute examinaticm of the work be- 
fore us, we propose to give our readers a rapid sketch of the present 
condition and prospects of Mexico, and briefly to review the chief 
events of its history since the revolution ; and of the causes which 
have led to its actual state of destitution and misrule. And first, it 
may not be useless to give some account of the extent, population, 
and military and other resources of the country we are about to in- 
vade with an undisciplined and irregular army, in the confident ex- 
pectation of reducing it to terms, and compelling it at once to sue 
for peace. 

Mexico is bounded on the east and south-east by the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the Carribean Sea; on the west by the Pacific Ocean ; on the 
south by Guatemala ; and on the north by the United States. From 
the southern extremity of Yucatan to the northern extremiUr of Cal- 
ifornia, Mexico extends over twenty-seven degrees of latitude ; vary- 
ing considerably in breadth, being ^only one hundred and twenty-five 
miles across at its lower extremity ; and about eleven hundred miles 
from the Gulf to the Pacific, at its northern boundary. Baron Hum- 
boldt estimated the superficial extent of the Mexican territory to be 
118,478 square leagues ; of which 8S2,00O square leagues are situated 
under the temperate zone, and the remainder lie within the tropics. 
The whole of this immense extent of country is traversed by the great 
Cordillera ; which, after passing through the whole of South Amer- 
ica, in a single chain, broken only here and there by deep transverse 
valleys, divides into two branches on entering this northern continent, 
whien, preserving their northerly direction, leave in the centre an 
elevated tract of country known as the table land of Mexico. The 
height of this tract varies from six to eight thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and is surmounted by several lofty peaks, which soar 
above the region of perpetual snow. The western branch continues 
of an uninterrupted neight, until it rolits into the various ramifications, 
known chiefly by the name of the Rocky mountains ; while the east- 
em division declines as it approaches our frontier, until about the 26th 
degree parallel of north latitude, it subsides to nearly a level with the 
ocean. In ascending from the coast to the table land, the climate 
and productions, to use an expression of Humboldt, succeed each 
odier in layers ; and the traveler, in a few days, passes in review the 
whole scale of vegetation, from the ferns and other plants of the 
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tropics to the pines of the arctic regions. He considers the low 
country as rery insalubrious ; but, with the exception of the towns 
on the coast and the borders of rivers and streams, even this portion 
of Mexico is singularly exempt from disease. Humboldt gives 76 
deg. of Fahrenheit as the mean heat of the coast, and 64 deg. of 
Fahrenheit as that of the table land. We should have estimated 
both as somewhat higher, especially that of the coast ; but in such an 
extent of country, all general calculations must be subject to excep- 
tions. In the internal provinces, for instance, the cold of winter and 
heats of summer are both extreme. In the equinoctial region of 
Afexico, and even as far north as 28 deg., the seasons of rain and 
drought are regular and periodical. The rains eenerally commence 
about the middle of May, and end in October ; the remainder of the 
season being one long drought. Owing to this cause, wheat and 
barley can only be cultivated where the land is capable of irrigation ; 
and in such situations they are very productive, yielding thirty for 
one, — ^maize or Indian com is always sown before the rains set in, 
the farmer relying upon the moUture in the ground to bring up his 
crop, and upon the intercession of his patron Saint or of some mirac* 
ulous image to bring down the rain in due season to mature his crop. 
The crop of Indian corn that we have seen in die low lands near the 
coast, on the slope of the Cordillera, and on those favored spots of 
the table land, equal, if they do not exceed those of Tennessee and 
Kentucky. 

As may be supposed, the face of the country thus distinguished, 
presents a very arid appearance during the period of drought, and is 
entirely without forage for horses or cattle. We have seen the herds" 
men feeding the latter with the succulent leaves and stems of the 
cacti, ^ich they roast in the fire to deprive them of their prickles, 
that efiectoally prevent animals from feeding on them without the 
aid of man. Horses and mules are here fed Uiroughout the winter 
on barley and chopped straw. At the proper season pasturage is 
abundant, and the road along this elevated platform, running north 
and south, so perfectly practicable, that we have ourselves seen on 
one occasion, four wagons in the square of Mexico, driven and es- 
corted by our sturdy countrymen from Santa F6, in New Mexico, 
through Chihuahua to the capital. They were proceeding with pro* 
duce to Vera Cruz, on account of some Mexican merchants ; and ac- 
tually delivered their loads there, and returned to Chihuahua with 
dry goods. Neither the nature of the country, therefore, nor that of 
the roads offer any serious obstacle to the passage of armies. Pro- 
visions, however, are not abundant; for corn, wheat and barley are 
cultivated only in patches as it were ; chiefly in the Baxio, a rich and 
fertile country lying north of Mexico and south of Guanajuato, the 
plains of Toluca, the southern and eastern parts of the valley of Mex- 
ico, the State of Puebla, and the vicinity of Aqua Calientes. Enough, 
however, is raised for the wants of this very abstemious people ; but 
a few thousand north men, with the ordinary appetites of their race, 
would, in a few days, breed a famine in the most fertile and produc- 
tive of these favored districts. Beans are cultivated pretty extensive- 
ly, and we sent home on one occasion, to the New York Horticultn- 
tal Society, thirty-two varieties of pulse ; the best is the most common, 
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m red bean resembling very mnehin form, taste and flavor, our southern 
red or cow pea. Our people would be much surprised to see a whole 
estate cultirated in red pepper, or a species of capsicum, called by 
the natires child. The consumption of this article is prodigious, Uie 
working classes subsisting chiefly on thin cakes, made of Indian com, 
seasons with a sauce of tomato and child. It would be foreign to 
our purpose to dwell upon the other productions of Mexican agricul* 
Cure. They would not aid much in subsisting an army. 

The population of the country has been variously estimated. In 
1890, it was believed to have readied 8,666,666. It cannot be short 
of that number now. It is composed of a very few European Span- 
iards, Creoles or Spanish descendants, who are the chief proprietors 
of the soil, and govern the country — Indians, unmixed, descendants 
of hewers of wood and drawers of water, among the aboriginal races 
found there at the time of the conquest ; the better bom having per- 
ished under the oppression of their conquerors; and the mixed classes. 
Of this eaumeimtion, the pure Indians are the most numerous and the 
most industrious. Now, in what condition is this immense popula- 
tion to defend the country against an invading army? The regular 
army of Mexico, even in the midst of peace, cannot be estimated 
mu<m below 30,000, with an equal number of active militia, enrolled 
and partially disciplined, ready to be called into the field in any 
emergency. The entire militia cannot well be counted at less than 
MO,(XN> men, liable to be drafted into the service at any moment. 
Of these latter, 100,000 are horsemen, unsurpassed in horsemanship 
and in the use of the spear and lasso. It must not be supposed, that, 
because the recraidng service is carried on forcibly, and the recmits 
conducted to the army like felons, thev make on that account inef- 
ficient soldiers. We have seen Uie French conscript manacled and 
driven along to the dep6t by gend*armes ; we have seen the English 
tailor dragged, bleeding, through the mud, by the press-gang, to man 
some vessel of war ; and, yet, after a moderate course of drill, they 
both are animated by the esprit de corps of their comrades, and rival 
the most enthusiastic volunteers in battle. The Mexicans do not ex- 
eel in the use of fire-arms, but frequent practice may remedy that de- 
feet. When we were in Mexico, in 1^29, the army was stated by 
the Secretary of War to consist of 68,066 men, of whom 3S,16I were 
actually under arms. The troops of the line were composed of twelve 
battalions of Infantry, each of 833 men, the full war complement 
being 1223; twelve regiments of cavalry, each 660 men, the war 
complement being 8t6, and three brigades of artillery, of 1707 men 
in aU. In addition to this force, stationed at and near the capital, the 
report represented 22,788 rerulars under arms, protecting the coasts 
and the northem frontier. We believe this to have been an exag- 

ferated statement ; indeed, we know it to be so ; but we likewise 
now, that the expenses of the army, at that period, exceeded nine 
millions of dollars a year. This extravagance has proved the fmitful 
source of all the evils that have befallen this ill-fated country since 
its separation from Spain. 

The Mexican Government, soon after its installation, negotiated a 
loan in England, which they dissipated in ostentatious and needless 
fjnpenses in three years ; and from that period the country has been 
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torn by domestic faction and constantly recurring insunreclions. If 
we were called upon to account for these disorders, we should be dis* 
posed to attribute them altogether to want of economy and financial 
skill. They borrow money, and lavish it as if it formed part of their 
annual income ; they anticipate their revenue at a ruinous sacrifice, 
and make no permanent provision for repaying their debt or refund- 
ing the amount thus abstracted, at an enormous cost from their in- 
come. The pensions, no inconsiderable items of their expenses, the 
salaries, the army and navy, are all unpaid, and all complain and 
clamor ; and, at length, on some pretext or other, revolt against the 
government in the vain hope of being relieved. Whether the inva- 
sion of their territory will impart more wisdom to their councils and 
energy to their government, we know not. But if the people should 
take an active part in the contest, and the clerffy be incited to oppose 
us, our forces ought to be well organixed, wefl disciplined, and well 
supplied to promise a successful result to our arms. During the 
struggle for independence it was remarked, that the frequent failure 
of the insurgents was occasioned by the necessity they were under 
to subsist their armies on the country they sought to liberate. Ow- 
ing, in some measure, to the bad roads and absence of other mean« 
of transportation, little more is produced, in most of the districts, 
than the wants of the inhabitants require ; and the attempt to take 
from them that little would rouse them to desperate resistance. AD 
outrages upon the church, too, must be avoided ; for if the clergy are 
forced to regard their influence or their property to be in danger, 
they will exert the one to inflame the minds of the people against us, 
and give a portion of the other to supply the government with the 
means of carrying on the war, as they can very well aflbrd to do* 
The great influence exercised by the priesthood over the afl^rs of 
Mexico, may be inferred from the fact, that all the great revolutions 
that country has undergone, during the present century, have been 
their work. Hidalgo and his co-laborers were priests, and the suc- 
cessful movement that resulted in the separation of Mexico from 
Spain, was instigated by them, in order to preserve their estates ; 
which would have been forfeited, if the decrees of the Cortex of 
Spain had been carried into effect in their American dependencies. 
Tliey afterward dreaded the ultimate effect of free institutions, and 
aided to overthrow the federal republic, and to erect upon its ruins 
a central government, which, if it be allowed to subsist any length 
of time by the Mexican people, must terminate in monarchy. We 
mean despotic monarchy. We are aware that many entertain the 
opinion that this is the only form of government suited to restrain 
the turbulent character of this people. We do not coincide with 
this opinion, but believe, that with more experience and better edu- 
cation, the people will gradually comprehend the workings and bene* 
fits of free government, and become tranquil. This can only hap- 
pen, hawever, under a federal system. A central government, un- 
der whatever denomination it may exist, will be a t3rranny ; and if 
the States should separate, an event by no means improbable, there 
is too much reason to fear they will be involved in continued dis- 
putes and war with each other, and become each in its turn subject 
to military despotism. From all these evils their sister republic 
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nftgkt have flared them ; Kot by force, but by advice and persuanon ; 
tf#r « ▼ery large majority of the Mexicans are inclined to look up to 
WkB aa their example ; and it is certain, that the contemplation of our 
success cheered them on their rugged path to freedom. The mon- 
archists, the aristocracy, and the clergy, became early aware of this 
feeling amonff the people, and aided by the Europeans in Mexico, 
succeeded in dririnff from the country the first envoy sent there by 
our government, who, it was supposed, exercised an influence ad- 
verse to their views ; and now the same parties have provoked a 
war wkh the United States, which mu^ result in the farther aliena- 
tion of the two republics. We shall forever recret that this govern- 
ment has permitted them to succeed in their netarious designs. We 
v^tnture to predict, however, that their triumph will be ephemeraL 
JLaSt the final result of this war foe what it may, let the monarchists 
sand the military succeed in establishing a central despotism and a 
kingly throne in Mexico, such a government will not long subsist 
where the people are as deeply imbued with the spirit of Uberty as 
the Mexicans are. They will rise in their might and shake off so 
disgraceful a yoke ; and in our opinion the only circumstance likely 
to retard this event, would be the premature intervention of this gov- 
ernment. It is not our province, nor is it eur intention to indicate 
the steps by which these United States might acquire sway over the 
republics of the new world ; but we are persuaded they might, by 
judicious management, exercise a beneficial moral influence over 
(heir eomeils and conduct, equally advantageous to both parties. 

So many misrepresentatioas have appeared in print, injurious to 
the character of the leaders of the republican party there, that we 
cannot forbear giving an aecount of the occurrences as they really 
took ^aee. We attach no blame to the European authors who have 
recorded the events of the several revolutionary movements in 
Mexico* They received their information from men prejudiced 
against the party of the people, and with feehngs warmly enlisted in 
favor of the aristocracy. Their statements furnish another striking 
proof of tlie difficulty of writing contemporaneons history. 

The feeble attempts which were made to reader Mexico independ- 
i»t of Spain, from the year 1810 to 1821, were chiefly the work of 
the parish priests, aided by die Indian population. Not one of the 
noUes, and veiy lew of the gentry, took part with the insurgents. 
lit is true that the revolution was ultimately effected by them ; but 
diey were actuated by very different motives from those which had 
animated the people in their first efforts to shake off the yoke of the 
mother country* The new constitution of Spain was ao liberal as to 
be ofienoive to their fmde. The Europeans saw, with jealousy, Uiat 
the Creoles wonld be entrusted with power ; and the clergy with 
dread that the decrees of the Spanish Cortes would deprive them of 
their vast possessions, and reduce them to poverty. They speedily 
determined on a separation, and found a fitting agent to carry oi)t 
their plans in Don Augustin Iturbide, who possessed great influence 
with oie army, and had hijtherto been an active, zealous, and cruel 
persaovtor of the Mexican insurgents. The separation firom Spain 
was dedared, and the ** plan of Iguala'* promulgated ; the principal 
nhiiet.»c(fihia scheme was;lo eatablish a Bourbon Prince of Spain on 
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the throne of Mexico. A rast number of the Creoles, vnd of the 
people generally, were opposed to the plan of Iguala. They were 
unwilling to receive a prince of Spain, or to sanction the adoptios 
of a monarchical government. They were without orgamzation, 
however, and compelled to submit to the Bourboni$ta9, as the ruling^ 
party was then styled. In this state of affairs, tlie new Captain^ 
general, 0*Donoju, arrived at Vera Cruzr to take command of the 
country under the Constitution. He soon saw the futility of resisting 
the march of the revolution, entered into a negotiation with Iturbide, 
on the basis of the plan of Iguala, and evacuated the country with 
the Spanish troops that had formed the garrison of Mexico. So far, 
the party were successful, but their inteiMions were frustrated by the 
ambition of the chief they had selected to carry them into effect, 
Iturbide managed to have hinself proclaimed emperor by the army, 
dissolved the congress, and imprisoned his former friends, the chief 
Bourbonistas. T^is csreer of extravagance and misrule was briel^ 
and we hesitate not to predict that a similar fate awaits any one who 
shall have the folly to make a similar attempt. After a sharp contest 
between the Bourbonistas and the Republicans, the latter succeeded 
in establishing a federal government, very nearly resembling that of 
the United States. When this was resolved on, the fonner made as 
effort to elect one of their number president. The election of the 
people, however, elevated Ckneral Guadaloupe Victoria to the presi- 
dency of the new Republic, and General Bravo became vice-presi- 
dent and leader of the opposition, which was promptly formed against 
the administration. Matters went on smoothly enough untu the 
republican party besan to g^n the ascendency in Congress, when one 
Montaflo made a silly attempt to disturb the government at Qtumba, 
in 18S7. His declaration was only remarkable for containing a de- 
nunciation of the Minister of the United States, and a peremptory 
demand that he should be expelled from Mexico. His example was 
followed by Colonel Rivero, Both these insurrectionary movements 
were put down by a prociaroation, declaring them treasonable. But 
to the surprise of every one, a very few months ailer this event. 
General Bravo retired to Zulancingo, with a small body of discon- 
tents, from whence he issued a manifesto, declaring himself in favor 
of the plan of Montafio. We never shall forget the exultation of the 
Bourbonistas, the Europeans, the priests^ and all those who had 
hitherto appeared in the character of advocates of order and modera- 
tion, when this movement became public. They already believed 
themselves triumphant, and ruling again in Mexico. They were 
destined, however, again to be disappointed. By order of govern- 
ment. General .Guerrero marched upon Zulancingo; and Bravo, al- 
though at the head of a considerable force, surrendered without any 
serious opposition. He was brought to trial before the Congress of 
the Mexican United States, found guilty of treasonable designs, and 
banished the country for a period of seven years. 

But the great struggle between the two contending parties that di- 
vided the natiottf was made upon the election of a successor to Presi- 
dent Victoria. Guerrero was the candidate of the republicans, and 
Gh>mez Pedraza of their opponents. The latter was Secretary of 
War in Victoria's cabinet. General Guerrero had distingubhed him- 
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self » the wan oi oe revolution, as an active and brave partisan 
leader. He was, hcwever, a weak man, and totally unfit for the 
station. Pedraca, his antagonist, on the contrary, was a man of edu- 
cation ; he began his career in the service of Spain, under the vice- 
roys, taking an active part against the Mexican patriots ; was sent 
deputy to the Cortez of Span ; and, ott his return, became one of 
Iturbtde*8 ministers, and subsequently a leader of die escorceseSf or 
Bourbon party, which contributed so essentially to the overthrow of 
tlie en^>eror. On the first outbreak against the administration, he 
took part in its favor« and was furiously abused by his former friends. 
They became reconciled to him, however, when they selected him, 
as n were, a fit instrument of their designs, and resolved to run him 
in opposition to Gdierrero. Although he had very frequently and 
openly declared that he would never again hold communion with men 
who had soiu[ht, by the basest means, to destroy the liberties of their 
country, he did not long hesitate to yield to their solicitations. This 
party could not have made a better selection. Pedraza had partisans 
amonff the Ituibidestas, and even with the re|Miblicans, and was sup- 
ported by the whole strength of the Bou]i>on faction. He was, 
moreover. Secretary of War, and showed himself not over-scrupulous 
in using the power that station placed in hb hands, to fiirther his 
views. Officers whose adherence was doubtfkl, were dismissed ; and 
to all the States military commandants were sent, lo exert their 
power and influence to favor the election of their chiefl There is 
good reason to believe, likewise, that the wealth of lus rich partisans 
was used lo obtain the same end. Notwithstanding all these abuses, 
Gomez Pedraza was elected President by a ma|ority of only tv>o votes^ 
It is very probable, that if the power thus iaiquitously acquired had 
been used with moderation, it would have been preserved without a 
struggle^ but the Senate and the supreme court, both bodies created 
during the reign i>£ the Bourbon party, and both violenUy i»pposed 
to the jepublicans, commenced at once a series of persecutions against 
such of their opponents whose talents, liberal principles, or extensive 
popularity, excited their jealousy, or gave cause of alarm. Several 
goverjMrs of the States of the Confederation were impeached on 
anonymous charc^es, suspended firom their offices, and a design mani- 
fested to bring them to condign punishment One especially, Don 
Lorenzo Zav^a, at that time governor of the State of Mexico, was 
the chief object of their animosity* He was charged falsely, as w^ 
have reason to know, with treasonable practices, and a party of sol- 
diers was dispatched to the capital of the State, St. Augustin de los 
Cuevas, where he resided, to arrest him. The first intimation he had 
of being accused, was the order for his arrest, delivered to him hy an 
officer of cavalry, who was accompanied by an escort of soldiers to 
oonvey him to prison ; a prison which, it was afterward ascertained, 
had been fitted ^p with every precaution to prevent escape, and froni . 
which lie would probably have been sent to the scaffi>ld. That tiie 
^ovemsr of a free and independent State, containing nearly a million 
of people, should be arrested' without any other preliminary proceed- 
ings, upon the simple order of the executive, is calculated to excite 
tlie indignation of every freeman ; and yet how is this occurrencs 
narrated by English historians? Speaking of the defection of Santt 
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Anna, who, on he\ag deprived of the office(^governor of Vera Craz; 
appeared in arms, and declared against the election of Pedraza, as 
having been effected by fraud amd violence, and in favor of Gen^ 
Guerrero, they say : 

" In the capital some of the Yorkinw, and among others one ef the chieC 
leaders, Zavala, governor of the State of Mexico, evinced a dispoeilion to make 
common ciuse with Santa Anna \ and Zavala, upon his being denounced to the 
Congress as a correspondent of that general, contiraed the accusation by flight."* 

Zavala was not apprised that such an accusation had been preferred 
against him ; he saw only the order lor his arrest, and the soldiers 
sent to conduct him to prison. He knew the character of his perse- 
cutors, and the little prospect he had of obtaining justice at their 
hands. He foresaw a long imprisonment, to be terminated, too 
probably, by a violent death, and he led. He was more disposed to 
sustain the government than to take part with that chief against Santa 
Anna, for there was no sympathy between them; but he was driven 
to rebellion against it by the unjust aad tyrannical conduct of his ene- 
mies. He would have submitted to the elevation of Pedraza to the 
presidency,, notwithatanding he was aa eye-witness to the unjoatifi- 
able means used to obtain that election ; but he was an object of 
hatred to the party in power, because he had uniformly, and with 
great abflity and great force of eloqueoce, supported the federal party 
and advocated republican principles. These unjust and violent ex- 
hibitions of animosity against the best patriots and most deserving 
men in the country, roused the people to resistance, and produced 
the catastrophe which drove Pedraza from the country, and placed 
General Guerrero in the presidential chair. Santa Anna was com- 
pelled to retire before the national arsy, commanded by Geaeral 
Galderoo, to the city of Oaxaca, where, after a protracted siege and 
desperate resistance, he was forced to surrender. He was saved from 
destruction only by the successful revokition in the capital of the 4th 
of December ; a revolution, we repeat, entirely brought about by the 
violence and injustice of the reigning faction. We woidd not be 
understood as including President Victoria in this charge ; he de- 
served the high encomium pronounced upon him by Gen^ Thomp- 
son, in the work before us. He was truly a man of inflexible virtue 
and transcendent patriotism ; but his virtues were those of endurance 
rather than of active usefulness. He was uninformed, and therefore 
dependent upon his ministers, and above all, very indolent ; so that, 
after the election of Pedraza, he suflercd him to direct all the mea- 
sures of the government until his overthrow and flight, when he re- 
posed the same trust in Guerrero. 

The outrageous conduct of the friends of Pedraza brought on the 
crisis, and it was considered most advisable by the leaders of the op- 
position to eflfect the revolution in the capital itself, and, if possible, 
before the arrival of the armed bands that were known to be on their 
march from the coast of the Pacific, whose excesses they dreaded, 
Accordipgly, on the night of the 30th of November, 1828, the 
acordada, a lar^e edifice at the entrance of the city, then used as 
artilkry barracks, was seized by the ex-marquis of Cadena, at the 
head of a battalion of militia. The next morning they were joined 
by Gen. Lobato, who assumed the command, Zavala and others* who 
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hftd been pemeoiLfieci ftad outlawed ; ** nmA" Miys the author we hare 
before quoted, *^ by a multitude of ieperoe, who were promised the 
pillage of the capital as a reward for their services." This is not 
only untrue, but improbable — these leperos resemble the lazzaroni of 
Maples, unarmed and unaccustomed to the use of arms ; what ser- 
vices ooiaki such men render I The insurgent forces increased every 
hour, by the junction of the militia from the neighborhood, and by 
desertion from the army. Guerrero was proclaimed, and at that 
period his name would have assembled a host He visited the 
acordada, and then retired to a distance of three leagues from the 
city, waiting the result of events, but taking no part in the contest 
The city was beleaguered ; and although the government made a 
feeble defense, and must hare been conscious of its utter inability to 
repel an assault, it obstinately refused to accept the terms which 
were repeatedly and urgently pressed upon it, in order to preserve 
the inhabitants from the excesses to be apprehended from a body of 
armed men, hastily collected together without order or discipline, 
forcibly entering the city. They continued to resist, after their out- 
posts had been driven in and the defenses destroyed, and until the 
insurgents entered the principal square ; when the soldiers drawn up 
in front of the palace to defend its entrance, threw down their arms 
and joined the plunderers, who did not spread themselves like a tor- 
rent over the city, as is stated, but concentrated their attack upon 
the Parian, a wooden structure erected in one corner of the square, 
containing the retail shops principally owned by Spaniards — an ex- 
tensive bazaar — ^which they sackea. Order was restored in the 
course of two or three hours, and an attempt to renew the plimder 
on the following morning was promptly put down by the energy of 
the leaders, who ordered out a battalion of light artOlery to disperse 
the mob. Only one citizen lost liis life — the Count del Balle— on 
whose house-top troops had been stationed to fire upon the besieg- 
ers. The same column attacked the house of our minister, where 
several Spanish merchants had takeu refuge, but ceased their hostili- 
ties upon his displaying the flag of his country. Pedraza had fled 
from the city, resigneuhis rights and pretensions to the presidency, 
and Guerrero was declared the successor of Victoria by the Congress 
of Mexico. No opposition was made to this change ; all the States 
gave in their adherence to it ; the republicans were released from Hie 
prisons in which they had been confined by their opponents, and the 
satisfaction of the people appeared complete. To add to Guerrero's 
popularity, a Spanish force under Gen. Barradas, which had landed 
at Tampico with the avowed intention of subduing Mexico, had at 
this time been vanquished, and forced to lay down their arms, by 
Gen. Santa Anna. Everything combined to render hb term of office 
prosperous ; but unfoUunately for himself, if not for the country, he 
was a very vain as well as weak man, and sufiered his former ene- 
mies and opponents to approach and counsel him. He was flattered 
by the notice of men of their rank and distinction, and received them 
into his confidence, gradually putting away all his old partisans and 
tried friends. 

When the way was thus cleared, General Anastasio Bustamente, 
who had been cnosen vice president, gave the signal of revolt byput- 
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tiBf hiiiMielf at the head of the forces stationed in the State of Yera 
Ciruz. From thence he issued his proclamation, setting forth the 
abuses and usurpations of GBerrero, and declaring his intention of 
wresting the goTernment from him. The rcTolutionary president 
looked in vain for counsel and succor in this emergency. He had 
dismissed his republican friends and counselor*, and the persons who 
had bronght him into these difficulties, left him to extricate himself 
as best he might* He became alarmed at the idea of beinf besieged 
in the palace ; and under the pretext of placing himself at the head of 
the troops and marching against Bustamente, he left the eapUal and 
retired to his old haunts in the south. Here he was pursued by the 
relentless animosity of Ins enemies, and at length captured by a most 
contemptible stratagem and executed as a traitor, by order of govern- 
ment A more disgraceful ontraffe nerer was perpetrated ; but as the 
perpetrators were Boorbonistas, the friends of law and order, so called, 
the EngKsh historians hare thought proper to pass it over in silence. 

Guerrero, as we have seen, was a very weak man, but he was hu- 
mane, generous and brave, and had serred his country, during her 
struggle for independence, faithfully and gallantly. He was covered 
with wounds received in battles with the royalista, and merited a bet- 
ter fate. He had no sooner left the capital than his late friends and 
advisera seized vpcm the reins of govemmevt. Bustamente was de^ 
dared bis succesaor, and the administration went bhudering on amid 
the universal disaffection and dissatis^tion of the people, until Gen- 
eral 8anta Anna availed himself of thia public sentiment to place him- 
self in an attitude of hostility to Bustamente, and to pronounce against 
the existing order of thmgs, that is to issue his proclamation contain- 
ing his plan or declaration of views and intentions. Thiaplan was so 
thoroughly democratic that even the Texans gave in their adherence 
to it, and the other States following this example, Bustamente was 
driven fbrth an exile, and Santa Anna assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. He held them with a firm hand, and being instigated, aided, 
and upheld by the anti-republican party, he dismissed the Congress, 
which thwarted his projects, exiled that stem republican, Qomez Fa- 
rias, who had been made vice president, and finally succeeded in 
converting the federal republic into a central government, the whole 
power of which he usurped. He was dictator with extraordinary pow- 
ers — in short an autocrat. The States by a stroke of his pen were 
converted into departments, and their legislatures into a council of 
five. Some of the northern States revolted against thia monstrous 
abuse of power; amonfi^ these were Zacatecas and Texas. The for- 
mer was put down by the strong arm, and the latter achieved its in- 
dependence. We perceive that all other right on the part of Texas 
than that of revolution, ia denied by trans-A tlantic writers. They say ; 
*'If the people of Mexico preferred a different form of government to 
that established in 1824, they had the right to effect diis change, be- 
cause it is generally admitted that in s republic the majority must 
govern.*' Now in the first place it is universally known diat this 
change was effected by the military power, and manifestly against the 
will of the majority of the people ; and in the next that the federal 
constitution, copied almost verbatim et literatim from ours, professed 
to consider and treat the States^ confederated together by tma act, as 
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sovereign and independent States, which, like our own, would be set 
free by a dissolution of the federal union. But it is useless to dis- 
cuss this question now. The right of revolution is nowhere denied 
them. Their appeal to arms was successful, and Teras has trans- 
ferred her allegiance and her territory to the United States of Amer- 
ica, which we think she had an undeniable right to do. 

But to return to Mexico, Santa Anna's defeat and capture at San 
Jacinto changed the actors on the stage of public affitirs there, but 
did not vary the scene. Bustamente was restored to the chief ma- 
gistracy after a brief space of time, and the government continued to 
suffer all the disorders incidental to an empty treasury and a disor- 
derly soldiery, until Santa Anna was again called from his retire- 
ment by the voice of the army and of his friends and allies the Cath- 
olic clergy. On his return from his unfortunate campaign in Texas, 
he was regarded by his countnrmen with distrust They believed 
that he had bargained away Texas for life and liberty, and were 
moreover mortified by his failure to reduce that rebel State. The 
revolutionary movement of General Mexia first drew him from his 
retirement He solicited and obtained the command of the troops 
sent to quel] this insurrection. The contending forces met near the 
city of Puebla. The patriots were defeated, and Mexia fell into the 
hands of his former friend and comrade in arms, and was shot by 
his order on the instant. 

General Thompson appears to have been seduced like many others 
by the gallant bearing and social qualities of General Santa Anna 
into an esteem for his person. He . was besides deeply grateful to 
him for releasing, at his solicitation, many of his unfortunate fellow- 
citizens who were held in chains in Mexico and Perote— an act, by 
the way, unworthy a Christian despot, and unparalleled except in 
Barbary and Borneo. For ourselves we confess that his whole 
course has impressed us with the opinion that he is an ambitious, 
unscrupulous, corrupt, and cruel man, with no redeeming qualities 
but couraee and activity. If the violation of faith, and the murder 
of the gallant Colonel Fanning and his brave followers are suscepti- 
ble of any palliation, which we do not admit, what can be said in jus- 
tification of the dreadful massacre of his unfortunate countrymen at 
Zacatecas ? But the whole tenor of his conduct as a public man is 
so generally well known, that we leave him to the judgment of an 
impartial public. If the unfortunate war in which we are engaged 
with Mexico should be much prolonged, it is very probable we shall 
again see him at the head of her armies, for he has more genius for 
war than any other Mexican Genera], and the lesson he received at 
San Jacinto will have taught him not to despise his enemy. 

The only insurrectionary movement in Mexico since 18SS2, in which 
General Santa Anna did not take the lead or a very prominent part, 
was that of Urrea in favor of the federal constitution in 1840, and 
which was suppressed by the active measures of General Valencia, 
although President Bustamente was at one time a prisoner in the 
hands of the insurgents. The following year a combined movement 
of Paredes at Guadalaxara, of Valencia and Lombardini in the €^»i- 
tal, and of Santa Anna at Vera Cruz, in August 1841, overthrew 
Bustamente after a sanguinary conflict in the streets of Mexico, and 
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again changed the form of govemment. Santa Anni had recovcroil 
his popularity with the army by the part he took in repelling the at- 
tacks of the French upon Vera Cruz ; as soon as the blockade was 
established he repaired to the port and was placed in command of 
the troops. His presence and activity restored confidence to the 
garrison, and the enemy were driven back in their attempts to land. 
On one occasion while following the French in their retreat to their 
boats Santa Anna had his leg shattered by a cannon ball, an event 
that at once re-established his influence throughout the empire. The 
downfall of Bustamente was followed by the elevation of this daring 
chieftain. As was customary with him he proclaimed his entire sub- 
mission to the will of the people and of the Congress, merely indi- 
cating his preference of a central government strong enough to 
maintain the peace of the country : but upon Congress exhibiting 
too great a leaning toward free institutions, he dissolved that body 
and convened a junta of Notables^ which framed the ** Bases of po- 
litical organization of the Mexican Republic." Strange notions they 
must have entertained of a Republican government ! The chief 
basis of this anomalous fabric is the creation of a president for the 
term of five years, with power to declare war and make peace, to 
fine those who disobeyed his orders, to visit the tribunals of justice, re- 
form abuses therein, seeing that a due preference was given to causes 
which concerned the public weal. 

The Bases of the new Government, as its provisions were proper- 
ly called, for it bore no resemblance to a constitution, provided for a 
House of Representatives and Senate to be chosen by a privileged 
class of Electors, an Executive Council and perpetual Court Martial 
— ^the members of both these bodies to be appointed by the President. 
This despotic ruler was to be elected every fifth year by the depart- 
ments which were represented by assemblies of not more than eleven 
nor less than seven members. He was rc-eligible without rcstrir- 
tion. On these bases stood Santa Anna, and for a longer period 
than was usual in that turbulent country administered the govern- 
ment with great firmness, would we could say with justice ! The 
difficulties he had to contend against were numerous and formidable ; 
among them were, first, a numerous army always inclined to mutiny, 
who together with a large band of rapacious civil officers had to be 
quieted and paid without a dollar being in the treasury, without the 
existence of any well-digested system of finance to replenish it ; next 
his own corrupt nature and that of the favorites who surrounded him : 
and lastly the disaffection of a large body of the people who disliked, 
and distrusted, and dreaded him« The dbcontent broke out into 
open revolt in 1845, and Santa Anna was hurled from the elevation 
he had usurped by, as it appeared, one universal burst of popular 
indignation. He was abandoned by all his former adherents, hunt- 
ed down and arrested by the peasantry, and confined by order of 
government in the castle of Perote. After some not very creditable 
passaffes between the Congress and the fallen chief, he was per- 
mitted to leave the country with his ill-gotten wealth, and now lives 
in retirement near Havana, consoling nimself for his reverses, and 
diverting his leisure with gambling and cock-fighting. 

He was succeeded by General Herrera, who was placed at the head 
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of the sneceMful moTement against him, and who eondnued to strug- 
gle with the difficulties of his station until the army, habituated to 
seek pa3rment of their arrears, and to redress real or fancied griev- 
ances by overthrowhig one government, setting up another, availing 
itself of the discontent of the people occasioned by the president's 
supposed disposition to renew the diplomatic intercourse with the 
United States, marched upon the capital under General Paredes, and 
effected another change of government, or rather of rulen — for it 
must be evident from all we nave said that since the destruction of 
the constitution of 1834, Mexico has been subject to a military des- 
potism. They are now at war with their powerful neighbor, and we 
shall soon see whether this external pressure will produce greater 
harmony in their domestic relations.* 



Art. T^Tin TOBACCO TRAB&t 

Perhaps there is no branch of trad6 diat swells the teeming com- 
merce of this city, so little appreciated as the Tobacco trade. Why 
this is so, it is d&cult to understand ; unless it be, that, as a produc- 
tion foreign to the State, it has not claimed from our lawgivers that 
attention which its growing importance would seem to demand. 
The great and rapid increase of the receipts of Tobacco, at this port, 
woula be matter of surprise, were it not for the dally evidence we 
have, that the once wilds of the Mississippi valley are echoing with 
the sounds of civilization, and that the mdustry of man is drawing 
from its rich and exhausfless sofl all that can minister to his comfort 
and luxury, and add to his wealth. 

It is yet fresh in the memory of many, when almost the entire 
supplies of Tobacco were derived from Virginia and Maryland ; but 
as civilization has extended west, receipts at this port have exceeded 
the production of those States. In the incipient stages of this trade, 
almost the entire receipts of New Orleans were ftom Kentucky, and 
a small portion from Tennessee. During that period, the receipts 
varied but little from 30,000 hhds. In the last few years its cultiva- 
tion has greatly increased in Tennessee, and extended to other of 
the Western States, until we have at last an annual receipt in our 
city of 80,000 hhds. When, therefore, we reflect that this trade adds 
some 94,000,000, to the exports of New Orleans, and leaves over 
half a million of dollars to contribute to the wealth and support of 

* Mr. Poinsett has promised to foHow up tlie sabject of Msxico in oar Reriew In 
its other interesUng particulars, and there is no one in the countiy whose acquaintance 
with the sttt^ect, from observation and study, would better quaw him for the task. 
We shall always welcome such a pen, and we are sure that our reaaers will be as much 
gratified as ourselves. — Kd, Com. Rsv. 

t Tobacco, the NkoUana T\ibaeum of botany (so colled, it has been ssid, ftom Dh 
Ugo, the plaoe of Its first export, and Nieoi, who first made it known to the FrenchX 
Is of indigenous American growth, and was Introduced into Europe earlv in the six- 
teenth century, and into England through Sir Walter Raleigh. Ttie American Indians 
wero accustomed to its use. James I. of England endeavoiid in vafai to repress Its oon- 
sumption ; Pope Urban VIII. Issued a bull in 1624 aoainst smoking in churches. The 
use of tobacco has now grown almost universal, and it fiimishes an Important staple 
of the commerce of the worid.—fiDiroa. 
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its citizens, it becomes a matter of surprise that the laws regulating 
it should have received so little attention. 

In the infancy of the trade, not only were the authorities of the 
State comparatively ignorant of the customs and usages in relation to 
it, but there were but few of the commercial men who were judges 
of the various qualities of tobacco. It was not, therefore, strange, 
that as this trade extended, many of the early regulations should be 
found to be injudicious. Under the first inspection law it was re- 
quired that the inspector should classify the tobacco — placing it in 
four grades, according to its quality. The practical operation of this 
was, that each class soon came to have a specific price ; and the in- 
spector, therefore, by his classification, gave to the tobacco its value. 
In the early stages of the trade no great evils arose from this ; but 
as receipts became larger, much greater care was used in making 
purchases ; and the inspector, for the want of proper knowledge of 
various markets to which tobacco was exported, often committed 
errors in his classification. But the most fruitful source, under this 
system, from which fraud and injustice arose, was the regulation 
which permitted tobacco to be inspected without having the cask re- 
movedr— « consequence of which was, the impossibility of ascertain- 
ing the true tare. 

To remedy this difiiculty, an absolute proximate per centage had 
to be adopted. By law, this was fixed at 10 per cent, of the gross 
weight of the hogshead ; but it was soon found that this was not 
enough ; and by a conventional agreement of those interested in the 
trade, it was fixed at 12)- per cent. As a general rule, this was 
found to be nearly correct ; but in the absence of the means of de- 
tection, frauds soon began to be practised ; for it was ascertained 
that the casks were often so constructed as to weigh from 900 to 400 
pounds, thus subjecting the purchaser to a loss in weight of from 15 
to 30 per cent. But this was a minor grievance compared to the 
frauds committed in the packing of tobacco : it being found that a 
hogshead would often contain one-third of the better, while the rest 
was of the inferior qualities. As the casks were not removed (a 
few staves only being broken so as to admit the sample), it was al- 
\ most impossible for me inspector to discover any damage or detect 
any fraud; and, during the inspection, the various means which 
frtittd so well understands were so judiciously applied, that the in- 
spector was almost of necessity compelled to draw the samples from 
the good tobacco. The success of these practices was an indirect 
bounty to the dishonest, holding out to them the strongest incentive 
to fraudulent practices. For if, with false packing, the same price 
I. could be realized for a hogshead containing one-third of good and 
\ the rest of inferior qualities, as if all were good, many whose moral 
' perceptions are not over acute would be encouraged to these frauds. 
' How successful, and to what extent this method was adopted, the 
> depressed tobacco trade too plainly indicated. Not only is the pur- 
"l chaser greatly iniured, but the blighting influence of such frauds is 
j severely felt by me planter ; for, however successful here, they must 
t necessarily be detected at the points of consumption. The merchant 
'. engaged in this trade becomes not only subjected to heavy pecuniary 
I loss, but his judgment or integrity is liable to severe animadversion. 
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The purchaser, too, finding the commoditf turn out so differently 
from the samples furnishea him, either quits the market altogether, 
or, if he continues, his purchases leave a margin sufficient to cover 
the risk to be encountered. In either case the market feels the de- 
pressing influence by the loss of a customer, or by the additional 
charge on the staple. Thus prices are depressed, and the planter, 
in the vain hope of remedying the evil, endeavors by increased pro- 
duction to compensate for diminished price. His increased produc- 
tion g^ves rise to defective preparation for market, and the. quality of 
the staple deteriorates. Thus springs up evil upon evil, until the 
character of the market is greatly affected. 

To correct the evil, and place this branch of our commerce upon 
high and elevated ground, has often engaged the most serious con- 
sideration. Petition upon petition went up to the Legislature of 
the State unheeded. Discouraged by this neglect, and by the evils : 
crowing daily greater, threatening the entire destruction of the trade, 
Sie factors and buyers held consultations, and, by conventional 
agreements endeavored, in a measure, to effect a remedy. First, 
it was agreed that the casks should be stripped off from the tobacco, 
and the actual tare ascertained ; secondly^ that it should be inspected 
with the Qisks off; and thirdly^ that it should be coopered under a 
screw. These conventional agreements wanting the sanction of law, 
were often carried out but partially, and sometimes entirely neg- 
lected. Hence, after all, there were so many frauds committed, or 
omissions, that purchaser after purchaser left the market for one 
more favored, until the tobacco trade at last was left at the mercy of 
a few buyers. The orders from points of consumption, instead of 
coming direct to us, now find their way too frequently here at second 
hand, diminishing thus the value of the staple by additional and cir- 
cuitous transportation, and by the profits and commissions which 
such a trade engenders. The judicious planter, discovering this, for- 
wards his tobacco to a port where it will not have to struggle against 
such disadvantages. Already is it that a considerable portion of the 
tobacco raised on the Ohio, finds its way, through various channels 
of internal improvement, to a market in the eastern cities. 

Perils such as these to our commerce were not without their deep 
warning, and a petition to the legislature depicting the evil in strongest 
language, insured a response at last, whicn cannot but be a cause of 
congratulation to every friend of the city. A law has been passed, 
which elevates our inspection laws to equal rank with any in the Uni- 
ted States. 

This new statute, in its main features, resembles those of the eastern 
cities upon the same subject, and embodies most of the refulationa 
which the experience of Virginia and Maryland have adopted. 

The storage of tobacco is no longer a subject of electioneering, but 
is under the control of the inspectors, and placed in warehouses select^' 
ed by them. 

The inspectors have stated salaries, and hold their ofiice for four 
years ; and while their responsibility for all errors and mal-practices 
in office is retained in solido, they have a fixed location at the different 
warehouses ; thus constituting them the keepers, as well as judges, of 
the tobacco. They cannot 1^ directly or indirectly engaged in the 
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;rafiic of tobacco ; and must gire bond, with ample security, for their 
aithful discharge of duty. 

In all of its prorisions, the law is specially careful to fix the respon- 
ability of the proper inspection and custody of the tobacco on the in- 
spector, and to make his position so independent and separated, that he 
ihall be removed from all motive to swerve from his duty. 

The manner of inspection is similar to that practised in Virginia 
md Maryland — ^requiring the casks to be stripped from off the tobacco 
—the true tare to be ascertained — the tobacco to be broken in four 
ilaces and a portion of the sample to be taken from each break — the 
(ample to be sealed and marked with the initials of the inspector's 
lame — and after inspection, to be coopered under a screw or press. 
Thus in all its provisions, this law is careful that a true and correct 
sample shall be drawn, and that the tobacco corresponding to the 
sample and certificate shall be truly and properly delivered. 

The tobacco being thus fairly brought into market, the neat snd 
lonest planter will reap the reward of his care and attention ; his 
iuccess will stimulate others, and there will be a rapid improvement 
n the quality of the staple received at this port The purchaser, too, 
nay enter the market without fear or misgivings, and pay such prices 
IS bis judgment may sanction, without receiving anything as an in* 
surance against fraud. These causes operating together, will so ele- 
rnie our market, that it will attract tlie attention of buyers — draw 
>ack that portion of our trade which is seeking, through new and 
irtificial channels, another market — and make New Orleans what it 
should be, the tobacco mart of the world. 

As the operation of the new law will most likely remove the em- 
larrassments that have surrounded the tobacco trade, it becomes an 
nteresting speculation to inquire what are likely to be its future 
prospects. 

Upon a review, there is no fact that more forcibly presents itself 
than this-*-that the exports from the United States have not under- 
gone any material variation for the last fifty years, except that which 
svas incident to political movements and variations in season. By re- 
ference to the annexed tables, it will be seen that as early as 1790, 
here was exported 118,460 hogsheads, and that in 1840 the exports 
mly reach 119,484 hogsheads:* 

* The new Louisiana Tobacco Inspection law provldee for the appointment, by the 
Grovemor and Senjte, often Inspectors, for /bur years, bond and surety in $10,000 each ; 
Inapectota to be citizens of the Unitea States, and of the State~to constitute a board, 
ind have a common seal — and to provide warehouses in the dty and in La&yette. For 
ooacco, if stored two months, they shall receive ior all diarges whatever, by way of u>- 
tpection^ $2.50 per hhd.; and for re-inspedUmf etc., 75c. per hhd. If stored over t^vo 
nonths, storage shall be 25c. per hhd. per month. Inspectors to be paid out of the fees 
Hiuaily. provided they do not receive each more than $4,000 per annum. The law to go 
nto ertect on the let of November, 1846. We shall publish it in full in our next num 
}er.— Ed. Com. Riviiw. 
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SUUemeni nf tke No. of kkds, of Ltaf Tobweo expofUd from iks VniUd SUOa 
from 1790 to 1840, and tkt average eott per khd, during a portion of that Hme, 





NiunlMr 


Aveme 




Nnmber 


Average 




Nnmber 


Avemce 


Y9U. 


of 
hhdi. 


out per 
hhd. 


Tear. 


of 

hhda. 


Tfhir 


Tear. 


of 
hhdf. 


hwT 


1790... 


118,460 




1807.... 


63,336 


S87 99 


1834... 


77,883 


063 34 


1791... 


101^ 




1808»... 


9,576 


93 30 


1835... 


75,984 


80 48 


1793... 


113,438 




1809 . • • • 


53,931 


69 99 


1836... 


64,098 


83 43 


1793... 


69,947 




1810.... 


84,134 


60 00 


1837... 


100,035 


65 75 


1794... 


72,958 




IBll.... 


35,838 


60 01 


1838... 


96,378 


54 73 


1795... 


61,050 




1813f . . . 


36,094 


58 03 


1839... 


77,131 


64 60 


1796... 


69,018 




1813.... 


5,314 


60 04 


1830... 


83.810 


66 65 


1797... 


58,167 




1814.... 


3,135 


74 33 


1831... 


86,718 


66 40 


1798... 


68,567 




18151. . . 


85,337 


96 50 


1833... 


106,806 


56*18 


1799... 


96,070 




1816.... 


69,341 


185 00 


1833... 


83,153 


69 39 


1800... 


78,686 




1817..-. 


68,365 


136 33 


1834... 


87,979 


74 95 


1801... 


103,758 


• 


1818.... 


84337 


117 00 


1835... 


94,353 


87 01 


1803... 


77,731 


$80 03 


1819.... 


69,437 


110 00 


1836... 


89,000 
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1803... 


86,391 


71 95 


1830.... 


83,940 


94 87 


1837... 


100,333 


57 83 


1804... 


83,341 


71 99 


1831.... 


66,858 


84 49 


1838... 


100,593 


73 48 


1805... 


71,361 


Oo 99 


1833.... 


83,169 


74 82 


1839... 


78,996 


134 47 


1806... 


83,186 


79 03 


1833.... 


99,009 


63 46 


1840... 


119,484 


81 05 



FnifiovuAy to 1803, the exports of tobaeco were not kept separated, and there 
is no discorering the average Talae per hhd. 

Statement of tke average Exports of Tobacco from the United States; its average 
fi/rst oe^tathe United States; censUries to vkich it is exported^ and tke duties to 
vfktck U U subject, far 3 years-^from 1835-6 to 1837-8. 



OooHtiieelo 
Russia 

Sweden and Norway 

Denmark 

Holland 

Belgium 

England, Scotland, and Ireland 

Gibraltar ...« 

Malta 

Spain on the Atlantic, etc 

France 

Portugal 

Italy 

Sicily 

Trieste, etc .... ^ 

Prussia ^TTf..... 

Hanse Towns 

Other Countries 



Averue 

No. of hhdi. 

nr lyear. 



Averace fint 

eoatintlMn.8. 

per 100 Ibe. 



181 



1,761 

89 

19,815 

8,457 

98,773 

4,878 

316 

1,739 

10,836 

77 

769 

33 

395 

192^ 

85,560 

5,771 



103,433 



1H93 



6 73 
9 64 
4 03 
634 



9 
6 
6 
6 

7 



5 
5 
3 
3 



00 
48 
15 
19 
36 
688 
9 33 
83 
84 
33 
87 



Duty per IW Ifae. 



Lf. with Stems, and Stems, 
$10 66. Leaves with- 
out Stems, $31 33. 

In Norway, $3 39. 

Leaves and Stems, 43|c. 

Ya. etc, 13^., Md., 14 1-14. 

Do. 231 do. 961-5. 

Leaves and Stems, $73 75. 

Free Port. 
Do. 

Monopoly, except in four 
[Provinces. 
Do. 
Da 

In Naples, monopoly. 
Do. 

S3 31. 

In Bremen and Hamburg 
the duty is trifling, but 
they are mere entrepots. 



Treble of Receipts^ Exports, and Stocks of Tobaeco at New Orleans for six years, 
commencing Ut October, and ending ZOtk September. 



i®3o W^ 

1830-31 33,708 34,968 

1831-^ 80,015 33.974 

1833^ 91,361 23,701 

183a-34 34,963 34,931 

J834-35 35,890 34^ 

* Embargo. t War dedavsd against Britain. : Peaos with Britain. 

406 



38,038 9,393 

6,416 

3,357 

717 

216 

1,284 
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SUUement of Receipts^ Exports, Stocks, and Prices of Tobacco, ai tke Port oj New 
Orleans for ten ^fuers^rom Xst September to Zist Augvsl. 



RooeiptB. Esporti. Stocka. Price. 

1835-36 60,555 43,028 10,456 5 to 7 cents. 



1836-^ 28,501 35 821 3,857 6 

1837-38 37,688 35,555 3,834 3 

1838-59 28,153 30,780 1,294 8 

1839^-40 43,827 40436 4 409 4 

1840-41 63,170 54,667 2,758 S 

1841-42 67,555 66,058 2,255 2 

1842-43 92,509 89,891 4,873 U 

184^.44 82,435 81,249 4,859 U 

1844-45 71,493 68,679 7,673.... ,...1| 
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fC 



it 



u 
u 

C( 

(« 

IC 



81 

5 
13 
10 

6 

6» 
61 
7 
9 



(I 
It 
II 
II 

u 

u 
l( 
l( 



(( 



Exports of Tbbacco from New Orleans for six fears, commencing 1st October, and 

ending 30/A September, 

Whither Exported. 1898-SO. taSIHl. 1881-9. 1899^ U88-4.' 1884<6. 

Great Britain 1,792.... 6,l3l.... 8,448.... 4,875.... 8,112.... 6338 

France 451.... 258.... 576.... 35.... 30i>.... I,4(i0 

North of Europe 5,161.... 4,815.... 7,157.... 4,320.... 4,610.... 4,262 

SouthofEurope 6,644.... 2,524.... 1,401.... 424.... 1,455.... 1,962 

Coastwise 13,980.... 21, 240.... 15,392.... 14,047.... 10,448.... 20,343 



28,028 34:968 32,974 23,701 24,931 34,365 

Exports of Tobacco from New Orleans for ten years, commencing 1st September, and 

ending Zlst August. 



Whither Imported. 



GfeatBritBin 

Fnaee • ■ 

North of Eunve 

South of Europe and other For. Porti 



To Foieiffn Porta* 
NewTock 



Philedeiphia 

Other Coeftwiae Porta 



Cooatwiao' 



ToUJ. 



isas-d. 


1036-7. 


laf31-il. 


liCIo^. 


KMMO 


lMU-1. 


l&il-u. 


iM^c-a. 


lo4»-l. 


i»4i.>. 


14.496 

1.137 
6,698 
1,684 


10,458 
8.778 
8,781 
8,618 


9.888 
4,878 
9,488 
9,880 


8,748 
1,770 
9,664 
4,808 


8,188 
8408 

8,006 
6,009 


90386 
8319 
8,040 
6345 


90358 
8374 

90369 
8,053 


37.437 
11346 
91318 

7338 


S333 
11.104 
90,176 
14348 


13358 

8,018 

18.061 

11,0U8 


99.883 


94319 


90.146 


17,878 


98,789 


41.189 


673tt 


88,988 


69.18? 


51,848 


8,644 

9,796 

9.048 

878 

8,881 


4,888 

8.890 

1.494 

641 

818 


9,788 

9^16 

1.849 

770 

817 


8,174 

9,818 

1,981 

986 


8,189 
9,888 

ijm 

918 
489 


7.488 

8,108 

9,138 

617 

987 


7,080 
«361 

098 

am 

9S9 


10338 
8,850 
9345 
9.433 
9,IM 


6380 
93i« 
1,988 
1,187 
l.lflO 


83M 

4,918 

X388 

478 

9,146 


18,961 


11,308 


16,410 


19308 


13,884 


18305 


10310 


31.886 


18.098 


17.083 


41.884 


36,891 


88,866 


90.780 


40.488 


64,887 


83.008 


88381 


81,360 


88378 



N. B.— Dttrinc thia period, the feneral raofo of fielftata 
Havre, ts 60 per hhd.i New York, 86 per hhd. 



, fbr Liverpool and London, 861. per hhd. ; 



In the rapid development of the resources of the country we should 
naturally have been led to anticipate an increase in this branch of in- 
dustry corresponding with that which has marked every other depart- 
ment of labor. And why this haa not been so is a problem which 
will most likely receive as many solutions as there are minds to reflect 
upon it 

The receipts at this port would have greatly increased the aggre- 
gate exports had they not been counterbalanced by the diminished 
exports of the old States. The withdrawal of a large portion of the 
productive labor of these States by the tide of emigration to the West, 
IS of itself sufficient cause why there should be a great falling 
off in dieir production. When to this is added the deterioration of 
the land and the diversion of labor to more profitable pursuits, ample 
cause is seen why there should be a great diminution in the exports 
of tobacco from those States. 

If in this transfer of labor, the whole of it had found employment 
congenial to its former pursuits, tlie rich and teeming lands of the West 
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would have greatly more than counterbaHneed this diminished produc* 
tion. But the allurements of the South were such that much the larger 
portion of this labor was attracted to the cultivation of cotton and 
6ugar. As time advanced, and the rich lands of the South were occu- 
pied, attention was directed to less attractive locations — this, together 
with the high prices incident to the short crop of 1838-39, turned the 
attention of many to the cultivation of tobacco, and produced a rapid 
increase of its production in the West. This increased production 
would most likely have been progressive, had it not been checked by 
low prices. A.s soon as prices became so low as not properly to re- 
munerate labor, the attention of planters was directed to more profit- 
able pursuits, and we see that in Kentucky and Missouri, two of the 
principal tobacco growing States, a considerable portion of labor has 
been diverted to the production of hemp. These States now furnish 
the bagging and rope for nearly the whole cotton region, and the 
rapid increase of receipts at this port, swelling from 450 bales in 
1^7-38 (previous to which the receipts were nominal) to 46,274 bal6s 
in the past season, show that it is becoming an article of considerable 
export So far, therefore, from expecting any increased production of 
tobacco from these States, it is but reasonable to infer a diminished 
one. As the production of cotton is admitted to be more remunera- 
ting than that of tobacco, its cultivation is constantly encroaching. 
These two causes must necessarily confine the supplies of tobacco to 
that portion of the country now engaged in its culture. Should the 
capacity of that country be fully developed, there is no question but 
its production would be fully equal to the wants of the trade. But 
there are many political changes under discussion, which, if perfected, 
may g^ve a new direction to a large portion of the productive labor 
of Uie country. It is known that the production of grain is less labo- 
rious and more pleasant than that of tobacco, and should the contem- 
plated changes in the English tariff enhance its value but a shade, it 
will become more profitable. The whole of the tobacco region is 
well adapted to the cultivation of grain, and any enhancement of its 
price would most likely draw to its production a portion of the labor 
now employed in less profitable pursuits. Should these views be 
correct, there will be no increased production of tobacco in the West 
until the consumption shall so increase on the production as to raise 
the price so high as to attract to it additional labor. Without an in- 
creased production commensurate with the increased population of 
the country, there must necessarily be a yearly diminution of the 
quantity for export. Already is a considerable portion of the crops 
of Virginia and Maryland used fur home consumption, leaving a 
greatly diminished quantity for foreign exports. It is therefore from 
uiis port that the principal supply for foreign consumption is to be 
drawn. And with an inspection law, which if properly administered 
sedulously extends even justice and protection to all parties, it is -no 
chimerical dream to look forward to the day, and that no distant one, 
when this port will be the great tobacco mart, as we said before, of 
the world. 

What effect a supply limited by the average exports of the last ten 
year§, will have on prices, it is difiicult to determine. The direct ex- 
ports from the United States furnish no correct data upon which ta 
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form an opinion of the consumption of the various nations to which 
it is exported, for much the larger portion of our exports are to the 
entrepots of Europe. Nor will the legalized trade from these entre- 
pots furnish us with more correct data ; for it is a well-known fhct 
that the hiffh duties and prohibitions which European policy has at- 
tached to this trade, have engendered a system of smuggling which 
absorbs a large quantity. 

Yet, notwithstanding the heavy exactions and strict surveillance to 
which it is subjected, Uie consumption of tobacco is gradually on the 
increase in Europe. By reference to the annexed tables, it will be 
seen that the excess of duty paid^ or tobacco taken for consumption 
in Enffland in the year 1815, over that of the year 1844» was 1,602,189 
pounds. 

Statement of Imports, Ddiveryfor Borne Consumption^ Exports and Slocks, in iym- 
don and Liverpool, and tke Stocks in the Kingdom for the fears 1844 and 1845. 



LONDON. 1 


UVEKPOOL. 


Tmt. 


iBpOltl. 


Delivery 

fir Home 

ConeumptioQ. 


Bsporle. 




Yetr. 


Imports. 


DettTenr 

IbrHene 

Comumption. 


Exports. 


Stoeki. 


1844.. 
1845.. 


13.863 
9,913 


9,396 
9,551 


3,743 
4,573 


Sl.-iSS 
37,513 


1844.. 
1845.. 


13,441 
13,370 


9.736 
10,385 


1,744 
3,008 


16,335 
17^ 



Stocks in the kingdom on the 31st December, 1844, 58,709; 1845, 49,600 hhds. 

Amount of unmanufactured Thbacco, 

Duty paid in the United Kingdom, for the year 1845, on 35,853,199 Iba. 

Do. do. do. do. 1844, on 34,250,010 << 



Increase for 1 year 1,603,189 



tfc 



The average Export of T\jbaceo from the United States for twenty years, from 

1821 to 1840. 

Exports to England for the ten years, from 1831 to 1830 .... 341,919 hhds. 
Do. do. do. 1831 to 1840 .... 383,731 



Increase in the last ten years 40,803 

Exports to France for the ten years,, from 1831 to 1830 65,833 

Do. do. do. 1831 to 1840 .... 81,013 

Increase in the last ten years 15,190 

Exports to Holland for the ten years, from 1831 to 1830. . .318,679 
Do. do. do. 1831 to 1840. . .305,038 

• Decrease in the last ten years 13,658 

Exports to Germany for the ten years, from 1631 to 1830. . 139,515 
Do. do. do. 1831 to 1840.. 834,403 



(I 

C(. 
CC 

IC 

(C 

11 

CI 
(C 

(f 



Increase in the last ten years 94^880 ^ 

Increase to the above ports in the last ten years 128,314 <' 

It will also be seen that, heavy as are stocks in the entrepots of Eu- 
rope, they have not increased in the last three years, thus evi- 
dencing the consumption is fully equal to the present production. 
When, and to what extent, under the probable limited exports from 
the United States, the present heavy stocks in 'Europe will be ab- 
sorbed, is a problem jof difficult solution. The deprcssinir influence 
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of this stock on the trade has induced many inquiries as to its char- 
acter. And it is conceded that a considerable portion of it is not mer- 
chantable, and that much the larger part of the remainder is of the 
lower qualities. Indeed, there needs no other evidence confirmatory 
of this than the eagerness with which the finer qualities are sought 
ftAer, and the comparatively hiffh prices Uiat are paid for them. 

Should the views which we have endeavored to unfold be correct, 
it will be apparent that there will be no increase in the exports of 
tobacco from the United States — that from the character of the stocks 
in Europe the finer qualities of tobacco must continue in demand and 
rank relatively high — and that the increased consumption, if not al- 
ready fully equal to the production, is so progressive in its character, 
as not only to remove all fears of any great depression of the trade, 
but even to afford strong grounds to hope for a more favorable state 
of things. 

As a matter of reference we have attached to this communication 
the regulations as adopted by many of the European nations in rela- 
•tion to this trade, from which will be seen the causes which operate 
to prevent a more rapid increase in the consumption of tobacco. 

Russia. — Tobacco is cultivated in most of the south and west of 
Russia. Its cultivation is entirely free, without restriction or prior 
formalities — ^without duties or special excise — ^nor its manufacture 
.subject to any government inspection. It is sufficient in-order to 
manufacture to have a patent, which for the third class of manufac- 
turers is about MO per annum. All tobacco imported into Russia is 
for consumption ; it is mixed with the native tobacco, and is used al- 
most entirely for snuff and smoking. The consumption is greatly on 
the increase. Its importation is free to any one upon paying the gov- 
ernment duties. 

Norway. — No tobacco is cultivated it Norway. The supplies are 
principally drawn from London, Bremen, and Hamburg, and is al- 
most entirely of American tobacco. The manufacture and sale is free, 
and any one may import it by paying the duty of 93 29 per 100 
pounds. 

Denmark and Sweden, — ^The cultivation is free, but is very little, 
most of the supplies being drawn from foreign countries — the largest 
portion from the United States, the rest from Holland and Russia. 

Bremen^ Hamburg and Lubec — Are mere entrepots. As the im- 
portation, manufacture, sale, and re-exportation of tobacco is not sub- 
jected in these towns to any particular formalities, Bremen has be- 
come the dep6t from which a large portion of the north of Europe 
draw their supplies. 

Holland and Belgium, — ^Tobacco is cultivated to a considerable 
extent in many of the provinces. The better qualities are held in 
high request for covering cigars, and about seven-eighths of the crop 
is exported. The importation, sale, and manufacture is free to any 
one upon paying the government duties. The consumption of Amer- 
ican tobacco is large, and large quantities, especially from Belgium, 
are smuggled into France. 

Prussia, — ^The cultivation is subjected to a special tax, conforma- 
•ble to Uie quantity and quality of the land under cultivation. The 
^Importation is free, but subjected to the duty of 93 31 per 100 lbs. 
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The supplies are principally drawn from the entrepots of Bremen and 
Hamburg. The lower qualities of American tobacco are the only 
kind mixed with the native tobacco. 

Austrian Empire^ — In Austria proper the cultivation is interdicted, 
but in Hungary it is cultivated to a considerable extent The impor- 
tation and manufacture is a government monopoly, except in Hun- 
gary. A portion of the supplies of foreign tobacco is received through 
Trieste, but the principal part is drawn from Bremen, Hamburg, and 
Holland. 

France, — The cultivation of tobacco is prohibited except in a few 
departments. Although there has been much pains used to improve 
the quality of the tobacco, yet it is generally very inferior. The 
importation is a government monopoly, and a revenue exceeding 
$11,000,000 is derived from it. 

Spain, — The cultivation, sale, and manufacture is interdicted, ex- 
cept in four provinces. In the rest of Spain it is imported and man- 
ufactured on government account — ^and the net amount of revenue 
derived from this source has been estimated at upward of (4,000,000. 
The supplies are principally from the United States, Cuba and Brazil. 

Portugal, — The cultivation is interdicted. The right of importa- 
tion is farmed out, and the net revenue derived from it is over one 
and a half million of dollars. 

In most of the European States bordering on the Mediterranean, 
tobacco is held as a government monopoly. 

Gibraltar, — ^Being a free port, large quantities of tobacco are de- 
posited there — a portion for the supply of the small markets on the 
Mediterranean, but much the larger portion to be smuggled into the 
adjoining States. 

England, — No tobacco is allowed to be cultivated. Leaf tobacco, 
when entered for consumption, has to pay the heavy duty of $72 75 
per 100 lbs., and in its transition through the country, it is subjected 
to the strictest surveillance. The government derive from the im- 
ports on tobacco a net revenue of over $17,000,000 annually. The 
importations are not merely for consumption ; but as tobacco on ar- 
riving there can be admitted to entrepot, where it can remain for six 
years without other expenses than storage duty, larffe quantities find 
their way there for re-exportation to the various markets of consump- 
tion. The annual consumption of England is about 18,000 hhds. 

It will, upon an examination of this trade, be seen that Europe 
levies a revenue of about $30,000,000 on about 100,000 hhds. of to- 
bacco, which cost in the United States about $7,000,000. 



Art. TI.— NSW 0SLEAN8. 

ITS PRESENT SITUATION AND FUTURE PROSPECTS. 

No city of the world has ever advanced as a mart of commerce with 
such gigantic and rapid strides as New Orleans. 

Her commercial life may be said to date after the cession of Lou- 
isiana to the United States, in 1803, as, previous to that, her com- 
merce was insignificant ; and yet, in this short period of about 40 
500 
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ytBTSy she already ranks as the fourth city of tlie world for the mag- 
nitude and value of her commerce, being exceeded only by London, 
Liverpool, and New York. The foreign importations of New York 
greatly exceed those of New Orleans, but if the whole of the foreign 
and coasting trade of both ports are taken into view, it might be a 
matter of dofabt whether the bulk and possibly the v<Uue of merchan- 
dise that enters and leaves the mouth of the Mississippi is not fully 
equal to that which enters and clears Sandy Hook. At any rate, if it 
is not now, it will in a very few years not only equal but exceed it, 
and place New Orleans the third in rank of the commercial cities of 
the world. 

In estimating the tonnage engageil in the commerce of New Or- 
leans, there is no valid objection against including that trading with 
the interior of the country, which under the circumstances of the case 
is on the same footing as the coasting trade of New York. Of the 
produce and manufactures of the country, which are the great foun- 
dation of the large foreign export trade of New York, a very large 
portion is brought there by coasting vessels. The produce that forms 
the enormous export trade of New Orleans is brought from the inte- 
rior, and the greater part of it a distance exceeding 1,000 and often 
S,000 miles, by the hundreds of large and heavily laden steamboats 
and the thousands of flat-boats arriving from high up the Mississippi 
and Missouri and the head waters of the Ohio, and all the numerous 
and large tributaries of those mighty rivers, ought certainly to rank 
with the coasting trade of other ports, in estimating the amount of 
tonnage engaged in the commerce of the place. It is, in fact, the 
only coasting trade, as regards the agricultural produce of the coun- 
try, that New Orleans possesses. 

The value of produce and merdiandise annually received in New 
Orleans from the interior, including the crop of Louisiana, is from 66 
to 70,000,000 of dollars, the whole of which is exported to foreign or 
coastwise ports, with the exception of the small portion required for 
local consumption. 

No data exists on which to base a correct opinion of the value of 
the coasting trade of the United States, but the coastwise importa- 
tions at New Orleans have been estimated at from 30 to 35,000,000 
dollars, nor can this be considered excessive, when we recollect the 
immense population in the upper country which draws its supplies 
from, or through this city ; and any one who will watch the quantity, 
variety and value of the cargoes that are continually landing from the 
numerous lines of packet sifiips from Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton, &rC., will readily acknowledge that the above amount is not too 
large, and is most probably much underrated. The local trade of 
the city also fully corroborates the estimate, when we recollect the 
immense dry goods, hardware, and other branches of business, both 
wholesale and retail, all of which draw their stocks from the northern 
ports, and many of which effect sales to the amount of from 300,000 
to 600,000 dollars each per annum ; and that of these cargoes thus 
landed, the larger portion is not intended for the trade of this city, 
but is forwarded direct to the dealers and traders at all the cities and 
towns on the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

The value, then, of the commerce entering and leaving the Missis- 
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sippi, is prpbaUy not lesa than 100,000,000 dollars, and must, in the 
natural course of events, annually and rapidly increase. 

To give an idea of the quantity of merchandise received and shipped 
at New Orleans, the following prominent articles have been selected 
from the statistical tables that are annually published, premising that 
though these tables are correct so far as they go, they must neces^ 
sarily fall short in many items, and to a large extent. The produce 
arriving by steamboats is correctly obtained from their manifests, but 
in the arrivals of many thousands of large flat-boats who make no re- 
port whatever, a great number must be overlooked. 

The following quantities are stated in round numbers, throwing oiT 
fractional parts : 

fLard 130,000 bWs. 



Cotton 900,000 to 1,000 000 bales. 

Sugar* 900,000 hhdt. 

MolaascB* 100,000 hhds. 

or the bulk thereof. 

Flour 600,000 bbls. 

Pork 8,800 hhds. 

Pork 413,000 bbls. 

Pork (in bulk) 3,500,000 lbs. 

Bacon and Hams 39,000 hhds. 

Beef 49,000 bbls. 

Tobacco 91,000 hhds. 

Whislnr 98,000 bbls. 

Com (m the ear) 360,000 bbls. 

Com 430,000 sacks. 

Of com in bulk, no report. 

Oats 145,000bbls. 

and sacks. 

Wheat 135,000 bbls. 

and sacks. 

Laitl 1,400 hhds. 



Lard 373,000 kegs, 

Buuer 31,000 kegs. 

Lead 733,000 pigs. 

Shot 4,0OOKegs. 

Hemp 46,000 bales. 

Castor Oil 5,000 tcs. dt bis. 

\^^'::t.\ *.^^^- 

Hides 130,000 

Bagging 113,000 pieces. 

Bale Rope 67,000 coils. 

Apples 66.000 bbls. 

Potatoes 53,000 bbls. 

Onions 8,000 bbls. 

Flaxseed IS.OOOcasks. 

Cheese 39,000 boxes. 

Coal 30,000 tons. 

Hay 38,000 pressed 

bales. 



Also lumber, staves, furs and peltries of all kinds ; soap, candles, 
beeswax, beans, peas, beer, ale, feathers, honey, lime» white lead, 
glass, and a long list of other articles, many of them in immense 
quantities. 

The facilities and conv^enience of transacting business at New Or- 
leans, are fully equal and in many respects superior to that of any- 
other place. It is the centre of immense exchange operations, and 
any amount of Ainds can at all times be obtained at the shortest no- 
tice under good letters of credit, and bills negotiated with great 
readiness and facility on any prominent point in the United States, 
or any of the commercial cities of western Europe ; and the banking 
institutions afford all reasonable accommodations to the local wants 
and trade of the city. * 

Some European cities can show more splendid quays, or magnifi* 
cent docks for the accommodation of shipping, and the landing and 
loading of cargoes, far exceeding in appearance and durability any* 
thing of the kind in New Orleans, but in no way superior in point of 
actual convenience to the unpretending wharves of thb city. 

As is generally known, the surface of the alluvial soil of Louisiana 
including, of course, the site of the city, is considerably below the 
river in ordinary stages of high water, and the country is protected 

* These two articles include what is shipped direct from piintition by resselt and 
steamboats. 
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from inundntion by a raised and solid embaakment called "tAe Leeee," 
<>xtendiiig on both sides of the river below, and a great distance above 
the city. Outside of the levee the bank of the river is called the 
*^Batturef** which in many places is increasing from the continued 
alluvial deposits, while in other places the river has what is called **a 
falling bank,'' and the wat^ sradually encroaches on the land. In 
the former case the levee is advanced as the batture increases, and 
this has been the case in a large portion of the front of New Orleans, 
where in some parts the levee has in the la(9t% years advanced ful^ 
1,000 feet, and the front warehouses now stand for a lonff extent that 
distance from the water, affording a splendid ep^ce for the vast bulk 
of produce that is annually landed and shipped. The wharves are 
constructed outside the levee, on massive piles driven with a heavy 
iron ram into the mud, and extending over the river into the water 
sufficiently deep to admit the heaviest ships and steamboats to lie 
up against them ; heavy sleepers connect the piles at the top, and on 
these latter the platform b laid, of thick planking, the edges of whicfi 
are separated about an inch, to prevent the accumulation of dirt, 
which falls through these interstices into the river flowing below, and 
in five minutes after the heaviest storm the whole surface is in per- 
fect condition to receive any description of merchandise. These 
wharves are thus planked back until they join the crown of Uie levee» 
in some places \bO to 200 feet, which is made firm and solid by a 
constant coating of sheUs, and always kept in good order. One ol 
these wharves presents an unbroken front on the river of 1,600 feet, 
and others 600 to 800 feet ; and in the business season it is usual to 
see these fronts entirely occupied with steamboats lying bow on, and 
each with her stage rigged out to the wharf actively engaged in load- 
ing or unloading. The wharves intended for sea-going vessels are 
detached from each other with an intervening dock, and each wharf 
accommodates a tier of vessels, which, unlike the steamboats, are 
moored up and down the river, one outside the otfier, 3, 4 and 5 tiers 
deep, with a broad, common stage communicating with the leyeejr 
and extending on the bulwarks of the vessels to the outside one — 
the timber, plank, and all the conveniences for this staging being* 
ftimished by the city, who even also supply tarpaulins to protect the 
goods in case of rain. 

These details are given to show to those who are familiar with 
shipping, the very sreat facilities and convenience that is afforded 
kere, and without which it would be impracticable to get through the 
vast amount of business that is transacted in the city, except with 
great inconvenience and enormous expense. 

In nothing, perhaps, is the '* go-ahead" principle of the Americans 
so strikingly exemplified, as the manner in which cargoes of steam- 
boats are landed and shipped at the levee of New Orleans. It would 
startle even our northern friends, and would make Europeans con- 
nected with commerce and accustomed to their regular and quiet 
mode of handling merchandise, stand aghast-— unencumbered with 
bulwarks— carrying considerable portions of cargo on their wide and 
ample decks, with shallow holds that do not require much hoistingi 
with ample room on the wide extended levee, a strong force, and 
with every convenience for landing, a cargo is transferred from the 
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water to the land, and vice versa^ in a space of time that appears al* 

most magical. 

You will see one of those gigantic steamboats coming to the 
wharf loaded down to her guards with %500 to 3,000 bales of cotton 
*-the hold not only full, but piled up 8, 9, and 10 tier high on her 
deck, 80 as almost to exclude the siffht of any portion of the boat ex- 
cept her wheel-houses, and having uie appearance of a moving mas8> 
of cotton bales, and while one part of the crew are actually yet en- 
gaged in taking out her mooring lines to secure her to the wharf^ 
the other portion are already engaged in landing cotton, and a long 
pile of bales with two men at each, are seen rolling up along the 
levee, and in half an hour afterward the press drays are hauling it 
away. 

It is almost an every day occurrence that a cargo of 2,500 to 3,000 
bales is landed between sun and sun, and the packet-boats that run 
to time and have fixed days and hours for starting, are frequently , 
obliged to make extra exertions when, from accident or other cause, 
they have been detained beyond their regular time, and then day or 
night is immaterial, the work goes on the same. As a specimen of 
dispatch the following is given, as being within our own knowledge, 
and'noMoubt there are many other instances of equal or greater ex- 
pedition. 

The Henry Clay, a first class boat, arrived at the levee late on 
Thursday afternoon, and leA at ten a. m. on Sunday. During the in- 
terval of two working days, she had landed and shipped 1,400 tons 
of cargo ; besides which, the boat had to be cleared up, fixed, and all 
the supplies procured, and arrangements made for 100 cabin passen- 
gers that returned with her ; nor was this considered as being any- 
thing extraordinary. 

The Rainbow, one of the smaller class boats, and therefore not 
with so strong a crew, arrived at 10 p. m. with 1,000 bales of cotton, 
which she landed, and took on board a return freight, though not a 
full one, and started next day at noon, at her regular hour — the same 
boat stopped at a plantation, and in 38 minutes took on board and 
stowed in her hold 128 hhds. of sugar. 

The Concordia landed 2,200 bales of cotton, reloaded a full return 
freight and left the city in 26 hours after her arrival — the cotton was 
landed in 8 hours. Probably no other city can produce parallel in- 
stances of dispatch in the usual routine of business, and it is in a 
great degree necessary to use this dispatch in consequence of being 
obliged to condense the business of a year into about six months ; 
for although the business season is considered to be from November 
to June inclusive (8 months), it is really condensed into little more 
than 6 months, as it is hardly fairly open till December, and falls off 
rapidly after the 1st June — nor can it ever be otherwise in conse- 
quence of natural causes, as all the waters above are unnavigable 
during the summer months, and consequently all the produce must 
be sent to market, and all the return supplies be received before low 
water. 

The question now arises, will New Orleans be able to retain this 
immense commerce, and its natural and large increase, arising from 
the great and inevitable addition to the population and resources of 
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the mighty West ?— or vriXi the present railroads and canals connect- 
ing the western waters with the Atlantic cities, and the new addition* 
al routes which the wealth and enterprise of these cities will proba- 
bly open in a few short years, divert so large a portion of the trade 
from its natural channel, as materially to check the increase of the 
commerce of this city ? 

A war with a powerfully maritime nation would, for obvious rea- 
sons, inflict a severe if not a fatal blow on the commerce of New Or- 
leans ; but under a continued state of peace, and ordinary circumstan- 
ces of trade, the natural advantages of New Orleans are so great that 
she will not only retain her present commerce, but it must necessa- 
rily and rapidly increase. 

It cannot be denied, that all the commerce that now passes through 
the Ohio canal to the lakes, and from thence to New York, as well 
as that through the Pennsylvania canal, as also that which will ffo 
through the contemplated canal connecting the waters of Lake Mi<£- 
igan with the Mississippi, is so much deducted from New Orleans ; 
and every new communication that will be open by railroad or canal 
from the West to ihe Atlantic board, will have the effect of tapping 
so much of the trade from this city, as it is obviously evident that 
but for these facilities of cheap transportation, the bulky articles of 
produce that now or may hereafter go by those routes, would have 
been unable to bear the heavy expense of ordinary land carriage, and 
would therefore otherwise have come by their natural channel on 
the great highway of the West, the Mississippi and its tributaries, to 
New Orleans. 

It is abo equally certain, that the trade through those canals, as 
well as by any similar ones that may be opened hereafter, is des- 
tined to increase in a great degree ; and all this increase, both as to 
produce sent and supplies received by those routes, is, without doubt, 
at the expense of New Orleans ; still, however, all this will not pre- 
vent the trade of this city from increasing in a most rapid ratio. The 
Mississippi and its tributaries are the natural^ the others are the 
artificial channels of the commerce of the West. The navigation of 
the canals is interrupted three or four months by ice ; and though 
the Ohio and the upper Mississippi are subject to interruption from 
the same cause, it is not for so long a period, and only in stages of 
low water. The obstruction is always broken up by the first navt- 
^able rise ; and, there being a constant downward current, the ice 
IS all carried off to a more southerly and milder climate, leaving, in 
a few days, the navigation perfectly free. The ordinary risks and 
the expenses of actual transportation, are pretty much the same in 
both cases ; but the canals and railroads will always labor under the 
disadvantage of heavy tolls, while the rivers now are, and always 
will be free of this extra charge. No portion of the trade of the 
lower Mississippi, below the mouth of the Ohio can, under ordinary 
eircumstances, be diverted from New Orleans, and but a small por- 
tion of that from St. Louis, which latter city is destined to be the 
grand depot for the production of and the supplies for the future 
millions that will be congregated on the great Missouri. The an- 
nual and great increase of the produce of the fruitful and teeming 
West, as well as the supplies that it will require, may well afford a 
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lar^ addition to the trade of llie canals and railroads, and yeU fo9 
the reasons that have been assigned, leave a far greater increase for 
the commerce of this city ; nor is the amount of the incroase in the 
production and supplies of the West duly appreciated. The popula- 
tion doubles every twenty years, and will from inevitable causes, 
continue to double in that ratio for a lon^ time to come. Their ng-' 
ricultural produce doubles in a less period, and the surplus of that 
produce, after supplying their own wants, in even a less time. It 
would be a very reasonable supposition to sav, that this surplus dou- 
bles every fifteen years. Sec what a vast bulk it would make in fif- 
teen years from this time ; double that quantity n^in, and in thirty 
years we have four-fold ; double this again, and in forty-five years 
we have eight^fold ! ! If we admit that the western and northern 
canals obtain their full proportion of this increase on their present 
trade (it is certainly a liberal allowance, and, indeed, it would be 
more than, with their present means and c«ipacity, they would be 
able to perform ;) and let New Orleans, in like manner, have a sim** 
liar ratio of increase on her present trade, and where is the city of 
the world that will, at the end of this century, rival her in commer^ 
cial importance? 

Nor can these estimates be considered unreasonable. The whole ^ 
of the vast territory west of the Mississippi, and up to the Rock]^ 
mountains, will, in fifty years, be peopled probably to the full extent, 
that Indiana and Illinois now are. The canals will draw their in^ /* 
crease of trade principally from the territory more in their immediate 
vicinity, and whose population is already comparatively full, a^4 
therefore not subject to so great a ratio of increase as the valleys of 
the Missouri and upper Mississippi, whose natural outlet for theit- 
produce and manufactures, as well as the point from which to draw 
their supplies, will be New Orleans. In this view of the case, there- 
fore. New Orleans may reasonably calculate on a ratio of increase 
upon the present amount of her commerce, at least equal, in proper^ 
tion to the future ratio of increase in population and resources of all 
the great West. She has every reason to expect such a result, and 
the wildest anticipations of future commercial greatness ought surely 
to he satisfied to realize it. 

The great evil that New Orleans has to dread, is a state of war ; 
for even with an inferior power, the injury would be very great, by 
the increased rates of freights and insurance by sea. We have a 
little sample of it under the present state of hostilities with Mexico, 
where, without the knowledge that any privateers had been fitted 
out — ^without, it may be said, even ihe expectation that any would 
be, but merely under the remote contingency that such would be the 
case — ^the insurance on American vessels bound round Cape Florida, 
was at once doubled by the underwriters of this city, and trebled by 
those of the North and Great Britain; and the knowledge that half 
a dozen privateers were actually afloat under the Mexican fiag, would 
no doubt greatly enhance these exorbitant rates. It is true, that, so 
far as the foreif^n trade of New Orleans is concerned, such a state 
of war matters but little, as afi!ecting the quantity and value of that 
trade, which would be carried on by neutral flags, and would there- 
fore not materially afieet the interest of the city, as but a small 
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amount of tonnage is owned here : though we might, as Americans, 
regret to see that valuable trade lost to our flag ; but it would be 
quite different as regards the enormous coasting trade, in which for- 
eign vessels are not permitted to participate, and a very high rate of 
freight and insurance coastwise would at once give a change to the 
course of that trade, and send the produce, particularly that from 
high up the Mississippi and the Ohio, through the canals, probably 
to the full extent that those works would, in their preseikt state, be 
able to perform. 

The present rates of insurance, and the recent high rates of coast- 
ing freight, had already begun to have their effect, and large quanti- 
ties of produce from the different shipping points on the Ohio, and 
even as far as St. Louis, were sent by the lake and canal routes to the 
Atlantic ports. If, therefore, a state of war with such a power as 
Mexico has had such an effect on the commerce of the port, what 
would be the result of hostilities if we had England or France as our 
opponents ? 

It may, perhaps, be a useful subject for reflection, for such persons 
who have an interest in New Orleans, but who, without due reflec- 
tion, speak of war with either of those powers as if it were a holyday 
recreation, and who are rather disposed to promote than prevent the 
event, to point out the probable effect of such a war upon New 
Orleans, her trade and proi^erity. 

Let us, then, suppose a state of hostilities between the United States 
and Great Britain, and try to trace out some of its inevitable results 
upon this city. The very great importance of the river Mississippi, 
as a source of outlet and supply to so large a portion of the citizens 
and territory of the Union, would of course at once point it out as 
an object of special attention to the enemy, and their first step would 
be a strict and rigid blockade, as they would employ half their navy, 
if it were necessary, to accomplish it ; and their vast superiority, both 
in sailing and steaih-ships, would enable tliem to do so ; nor is there 
a harbor in the United States where a blockade could be more easily 
enforced, not only from the general mildness of the climate and 
weather, but also from the safe anchorage that is to be found at all 
times in the immediate vicinity. 

The northern seaports, though they would of course suffer severely 
by such a war, yet Uiey have various sources of support and employ- 
ment besides their commerce ; perhaps no city in the Union is at this 
time more generally prosperous than Philadelphia, which has little 
or no foreign commerce : but her manufactures, great and small — 
her artisans and workmen of every kind, find full and constant em- 
ployment in supplying not only her own wants, but the wants of 
others in various sections of the Union, Louisiana included, besides 
her immense local trade and her mining interests. New Orleans , 
has no resources of the kind ; she is purely and essentially a com- 
mercial city, and nothing else ; more so, perhaps, than any other 
place in the world ; commerce is the very breath of her nostrils — the 
life-blood of her heart— deprive her of it, and she at once sinks a 
lifeless corpse. 

A blockade of the Mississippi would of course prevent all egress 
or ingress of vessels ; and, as there would be no mode of sending 
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produce away, none would come here ; nor could supplies for the west- 
ern country any longer be received, either fiom foreign or coastwise 
ports ; steamboats and flat-boats would di.'^appcar from our port, wiih 
the sea-going vessels; and the hundreds anJ thousands who now 
receive support and employment by or through those vessels and boats 
in furnishing their numerous supplies, would at once be thrown out 
of employ and be obliged to close their estabiishnienti^ ; the 10 or 
15,000 seamen and boatmen would disappear, and with them their 
boarding-houses, cabarets and all those depending on supplying their 
wants ; all the stevedores and laborers employed in loading and un- 
loading these vessels — all the 1,800 licensed draymen — all the ship- 
carpenters, sail-makers, riggers, and other trades connected with 
shipping, including ship-chandlery stores, builders, bakers, 6cc, wouhl 
no longer be required. 

The thousands of stores and warehouses wx)u]d be closed and 
abandoned — there would be no longer any produce of foreign sup- 
plies to occupy them — all the commission houses of every kind — u\\ 
the northern, western, and European agencies, exchange, bill and 
merchandise brokers — wholesale and retail dry-good houses — ^hard- 
ware and grocery stored — and, in short, the entire commercial com- 
munity would be broken up — ^not only broken up, but, in common 
with all the others that have been enumerated, must leave the city to 
seek support and employment elsewhere, as New Orleans offers no re- 
sources for either object when deprived of her commerce — and all the 
clerks and employees connected with commerce would of course also 
go. The gpreat body of strangers and the immense floating popula- 
tion of every kind which annually congregate here, would no longer 
be seen, and the spacious hotels and boarding-houses which are now 
required for their accommodation, would be tenuntless ; the theatres 
and all places of public amusement, as well as hacks and cabs, would 
be deprived of nearly all their support. 

I The general pecuniary result in the community would be dreadfully 
disastrous. The mere depreciation in the value of real estate, inde- 
pendent of other great and obvious causes arising from the total and 
sudden cessation of all business, would carry ruin to thousands — tlie 
whole rental of the city would disappear — dwelling-houses and stores 
could be occupied by merely agreeing to pay the repairs and taxes — 
^U improved property would sink to one- third or one-fourth its pres- 
ent value, and unimproved still farther ; particularly if we are to 
Judge by the effect of the last war, in 1812; and the effects of this 
fall in real estate would not be confined to the owners of it alone, 
but would be felt by every class of the community, as the value of it 
18 the foundation of credit and confidence in any large city, particu- 
larly where the owners of it are so largely indebted, and when a great 
jbll in its value totally incapacitates them from paying. The whole 
j:ourse of trade would be changed — the steamboats loaded with the 
produce of the great Valley would turn their prows up instead of 
down stream, and those with supplies would come down instead of 
going up — ^nothing would arrive at New Orleans except the scanty 
supplies required for her own reduced population, and that part of 
JLhe State lying in the immediate vicinity. 
' The numerous and splendid steam-packets now plying between 
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this city snd Bayou Sara, Natchez, Vicksburg, Rodney, &c., and to 
the different points on the Yazoo, Arkansas, Red, and other rivers, 
would all run from these ports to Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, carrying 
their produce to and receiving their supplies from those places ; the 
same with the St. Louis and all other up-river boats ; even the crops 
grown below the city would be loaded on steamboats at the planta- 
tions, and pass by us on their way up stream, to Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston. In fact, it would be a perfect blight and desola- 
tion to the whole city ; and if we take into view all those connected 
directly and indirectly with the business, local trade and commerce 
of the city, who would be compelled to leave here with the work- 
men, laborers, domestic servants, ^^c, it is probably not an over- 
estimate to say, that the white population would be redifced to one- 
third what it now is — ^particularly when we recollect how large a por- 
tion of the inhabitants of every city,- including butchers, bakers, hat- 
ters, shoemakers, tailors, store-keepers, domestic servants, &rC., &c., 
are engaged, and their families supported by supplying the daily and 
various wants of the whole, and every family that removed would 
throw out of employ an equal number, including house servants, of 
those left behind, and oblige them in turn to leave also. Nor would 
the effects upon the public finances be less disastrous; the revenue of 
the city depends principally on commerce, directly or indirectly; 
the sources of their income are levee dues, hotel, cabaret, hack, cab 
and dray licenses — tax on merchants, brokers, theatres and places of 
public amusement — all, or so nearly all of which would disappear by 
a war of this kind, as to leave them only their real estate tax, and 
which, under such circumstances, could not be collected ; and even 
now it forms but a small portion of their revenue. The heavy debt 
of the city thus deprived of all revenue, w^ld be without value 
in the hands of those who hold it, and add greatly to the general 
distress. 

In all this, nothing has been taken into view as connected with any 
attempt of the enemy to capture and hold the city, or to be hovering 
on our coast with a heavy body of regular troops, conveyed rapidly 
from point to point by the steam-ships, and landing for purposes of 
capture, destruction, devastation, or to promote a servile war — all of 
which would, of course, let the result of these attempts be as it may, 
add greatly to the general distress and injury. How long Great Bri- 
tain could maintain such a blockade, is a question difficult to answer*; 
certainly for one or two years, until we could build and equip a steam 
fleet sufficiently strong to beat her squadron ; but even if that was 
accomplished, it does not by any means follow, that the trade of this 
city would be in any way benefited by it ; for in a war with either 
that nation or France, the ordinary risks on the ocean, independent of 
any special blockade, would be so great as to drive all the commerce 
of the West through the northern and western lakes and canals, leaving 
this city pretty much in the same state without as with the blockade, 
ezcepttfo far as neutral vessels might be permitted to enter for their 
own wants : though the importance of closing the Mississippi would 
be so great, that England would make the most desperate efforts to 
accomplish it at all hazards ; and if she could only succeed in main- 
taining it for one or two years, the course of trade by the other route 
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would hj that time be so fully organized, that it would hardly be 
returned to New Orleans until a state of peace had removed all ob- 
stacles, and a considerable portion of it would never return at all. 
Fortunately, however, all fears for such a state of things have now 
vanished, let us hope, by the honorable settlement of the Oregon 
question — thanks to the cool heads and soundjudgment of those who 
have so completely put down the war hawks in and out of Congress, 
who, for their own selfish or foolish views, would have sacrificed the 
peace of the country, when neither the interests nor honor of the na- 
tion required it. 

The policy of the United States is peace— peace at almost any 
price, except that of national honor, would be for their interest ; no- 
thing can stop our gigantic progress in a state of peace ; war would 
retard and check it — ^but let the country enjoy thirty years more of 
peace and prosperity, and she will then be able to command it from 
all the world. Any party or administration that would sacrifice ^e 
peace of the country without just and ample cause, would deserve, 
and would inevitably receive, the maledictions of the nation. 

Let us hope, then, that we have a long period of prosperity before 
us, and that New Orleans will steadily and rapidly advance to the 
rank which she is destined to enjoy among tlie commercial cities of 
the world. 

The length to which the article has already attained, prevents any 
observations on the probable future population of New Orleans, but 
which may be the subject of another number. 

New Orleans, June, 1816. W. L. H. 



Art. TIL— THE USES OF THE BILL OF LADIN&. 

There is no one instrument or contract used in commercial transac- 
tions made to subserve so many various, useful, and important pur- 
poses, as the Bill of Lading. Yet it appears, singular as it may be, 
that there is no one so little understood, as to its legal effect, when 
applied to some of the purposes to which it is peculiarly adapted. 
Nothing more is intended in this sketch than a mere outline of some 
of the prominent features, characteristics, and uses of this instru- 
ment. 

A Bill of Lading is defined to be an instrument signed by the mas- 
ter of a ship, or by some one authorised to act in his behalf, whereby 
he acknowledges the receipt of merchandise on board his vessel, and 
engages, under certain conditions, and with certain exceptions, to de- 
liver the same at the port of destination in safety, either to the ship- 
per, or to such person as may be designated therein, or by an assign- 
ment or order thereon. It contains the quantity and marks of the 
goods, the names of the master, ship, shipper and consignee, the 
places of departure and destination of the cargo, and the stipulated 
amount of freight, together with certain allowances recognized by 
the customs at the port of delivery, kown as primage and average, 
^c. Three copies of it are usually executed, one of which is retained 
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;by the master, another by the shippers, and a third is inclosed to the 
•consignee. 

Its'UseSf t — ^It is the only written evidence of the ownership of 
the goods, and is conclusive against the world, in the hands of the 
consignor and consignee, and of a third person, holder, and indorser 
for a valuable consideration by purdhase, without notice of any ad- 
verse claim when standing by itself; but, as we shall see hereafter, it 
4iay be restricted in its effect in the hands of the indorsee, by being 
made an accessory, or collateral, to another contract or obligation. 
In ease there is an insurance on the goods and they are lost, the Bill 
.of Lading is evidence to the underwriters of the shipment having 
Ibeen made, and of the ownership of the goods, and they always re- 
quire a copy to be produced for this purpose. Here is a case in point. 
The Bill of Lading on its face, showed that the interest of the three 
owners, after shipment, was joint, but there was an indorsement on 
the Bill of Lading which stated that half of the cargo was the pro- 
perty of one, and that the other half belonged to the other two, and 
it was held that the indorsement was intended merely to show the 
extent of each owner^s interest, and that the separate purchase of the 
cargo, together with the indorsement, did not prove their interests 
to be several. Again, a Bill of Lading is such evidence of interest as 
that the insured may recover upon it 

A Bill of Lading is transferable by indorsement, and the property 
in the goods may thus be passed ; strictly speaking, however, no per- 
son but the consignee can, by any indorsement thereon, pass the 
legal title to the goods. The language of Justice Story here quoted, 
is singularly clear and comprehensive. By the well-settled principles 
of commercial law, tlie consignee is thus constituted the authorized 
agent of the owner, whoever ne may be, to receive the goods, and by 
his indorsemeTii of tlie Bill of Lading to a bona fide purchaser, for a 
valuable consideration, without notice of any adverse interest, the 
latter becomes against all the world, the ojvner of the goods. This 
is the result of the principle that Bills of Lading are transferable by 
indorsement, and thus may pass the property. It matters not whether 
the consignee, in such case, be the buyer of the goods, or the factor 
or agent of the owner. His transfer in such a case is equally capa- 
ble of divesting the property of the owner, and vesting it in the in- 
dorsee of the Bill of Lading. But if the shipper be the owner, and 
the shipment be on his own account and risk, although he may not 
pass the title by virtue of a mere indorsement of the Bill of Lading, 
unless he be the consignee, or which is the same thing, it be deliver- 
able to his order ; yet by any assignment, either on the Bill of 
Lading itself or by a separate instrument, he can pass the legal title 
to the same ; and it Ivill be good against all person^ except such a 
purchaser for a valuable consideration, by an indorsement of the 
Bill of Lading itself. Sueh an- <issignment not only passes the legal 
title, as against his agents and factors, but also against his creditors 
in favor of the assignee. 

It appears that as to their use and effect, there is an important dis- 
.tinetion between a mere indorsement of a Bill of Lading by the ship- 
per, and an assignment of his title and interest in the property 
therein described. A distinction founded in a principle recognized 
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as TTtal in the rule of laws which lon^ custom has originated, and 
which may thus be partially illustrated. Suppose the consignor to 
be also the owner of the ffoods, and to make the shipment for his 
own account and at his risk, and deHverable to him or his order at 
the place of destination in specicj subject to his disposition and con* 
trol in tlie hands of the consignee ; in such case he may transfer his 
legal title to the prc^rty by an indorsement of the Bill of Ladins. 
the same whether the indorsement be in blank or to the indorsee ak^ 
name. Because the consignor is still the absolute owner of the shi^ 
ment, the consignor being merely the agent. Let it be borne in mind 
that in the case supposed the Bill of Lading must contain a clear, 
distinct and positive statement of the interest of the shipper in regard 
to the disposition of the property in the hands of the consignee, 
otherwise the consignee may sell the property to a bona fide 
purchaser for a valuable consideration and transfer to him the legal 
title, which will be ffood against the world, without notice of any 
adverse claims by assignees, or indorsees of the consignor. 

But if the shipment be made to the consignee to be disposed of in 
the usual course of trade, and the Bill of Lading contain no reserva* 
tion in favor of the consignor, nor restriction upon the conduct of 
the assignee respecting tlie disposition of the property, that being the 
only evidence of the title to the property — it vests that tide absolutely 
in Uie consignee, who alone can transfer it by an indorsement. In 
this case there is left in the shipper 9i sort of jus postlimini^ the right 
of stopping the property in transitu, in case of the insolvency of the 
consignee, or other suspicious circumstances arising subsequently to 
the shipment — and this is the only right which he has or can exercise 
in regard to the property itself, especially as has been shown, as 
against a purchaser from the consignor. This ri^ht is his, though 
the shipper may have purchased the property for Uie consignee and 
shipped it at his risk, if he had incurred any responsibility himself 
in the purchase. 

In the case last supposed, the owner and consignor can only pass 
the title by an assignment. Nor could this avail to the assignee, as 
by the rule in Conrad vs. The Atlantic Insurance Company against 
the holder of the bill of lading by purchase from the consignee with- 
out notice. The assignee stands in the place, and is clothed with all 
the right and title of me consignor in the property, to the extent and 
for the purposes mentioned in the assignment There are two or 
three Enfflish cases wherein, though the principle here sought to be 
illustratecl is fully recognized, the bill of lading indorsed by the con- 
signor, was held to possess equal force as an assignment, but in those 
cases the peculiar circumstances justified the rule. 

The limits dbsi^ned to this sketch forbid farther notice of this 
branch of the subject, and only one other, and that a common and 
very important use of the bill of lading, will be considered. 

It is the custom, as is well known, that the consignor, or shipper, 
whether of his own property or in the capacity of agent, may draw 
his bill of exchange upon the oonsignee for the whole or any part of 
the value of the shipment as circumstances may admit or require, at 
such time as shall have been agreed upon between the parties. Con- 
venience or necessity may induce the shipper to realize, or, in com- 
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mercial parlance, anticipate the amount of the bill of exchange ; 
when it is presented to ihe capitalist for discount, who may or not 
demand the bill of lading; to be transferred to him as his security, 
according to the deflpree of con6dence he may place in the parties. 
It 18 this use of the bill of lading now proposed to be considered. 

It is rarely the case, howsoever good the standing of the drawer or 
dnwee may be, that the banker wOl purchase or discount the bill of 
dpchange drawn against a shipment, without an assignment or in- 
dorsement of the bill of lading to him as his security for the accept- 
ance and payment of the biu of exchange. In addition to this is 
generally assigned to the banker the policy of insurance^ if one has 
been taken by the shipper. 

The mode in which the transfer of the bill of lading should be 
made for the purpose alluded to, has been shown in part already, 
but may be farther {properly noticed in conclusion, for the purpose of 
lowing the application of the principle contended for to any given case. 

The question has recently been raised and adjudicated by a tribu- 
nal of the most respectable character, whether a transfer of a bUl of 
lading to the banker and purchaser of the bill of exchange, drawn 
upon the consignee against the shipment, by an indorsement in blank 
wiUiout any qualifying expressions, should be held by the indorsee 
as a security for the acceptance of the bill of exchange merely, or 
for the payment also. It is not the place or purpose of the writer 
to questioB the correctnesss of the rule in that important case.* 

From a minute and careful examination of the English as well as 
American authorities, the conclusion is plain, that where the bill of 
Iftdtng is thus transferred with the bill of exchange, by indorsement 
simply, whether in blank or naming the indorsee, such indorsee or 
holaer has, by clear lesal intendment, the largest possible riglU 
which the indoiser could confer on him ; that right, however, in all 
cases being designated, defined and limited by the bill of exchange ; 
hence there remains in the indoraer an equitable interest only in the 
property in the bill of lading, when it has answered the purpose of 
the indorsement The principle here contended for, is vitd to the 
rule of law upon the subject under consideration, which, it is known, 
has had its origin in the considerations of safety and convenience in 
the customs and usages of commercial men. This rule of law is, 
that in all cases when no agreement or understanding to the contrary 
is proved, the holder of the bill of exchange and the indorsee of the 
bill of lading for security, holds that as a security^ not merely for 
the acceptance but the payment of the bill of exchange. This is the 
general usage upon which the law is founded. A more lax usage is 
known to exist, to a limited extent however, among commercial men 
of long-establi^ed credit — a custom or usage dictated only by eonr- 
t^ and strong confidence. But such usage, though it might be- 
come ffeneral, it is scarcely probable would ever authorize the adop- 
tion of a new or different rule of law, especially as it appears from 
recent cases the courts both in England and the United States are 
inclined to discourage the practice of settin|^ pp particular customs, 
in peculiar kinds of business to control the liabilities of parties under 
the common law, as well as the commercial law. 

• Lanftar v», Blotsman, Sup. C. Louis , 1 Jane, 1846— Com. Review, vol. L, p. 634. 
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The holder of the bill of lading in the instance supposed, should 
therefore in aU cases retain it, or some other evidence of claim or 
right to the property of equal force and effect, in exchange therefor, 
until the bill of exchange is paid ;* by a contrary course he would 
discharge the drawer and every subsequent name on the bill, from 
all liability in case of the failure of th6 acceptor to pay ; a proposi- 
tion so plain requires no argument. 

But suppose the drawee should claim the extension to himself of 
the usage of courtesy just aUuded to, and demand the delivery of 
the property, he has no just cause of complaint against the holder of 
the bill of lading and bill of exchange if it is denied him, because he 
can assign no lawful reason why the holder of the bill should incur 
a risk which he was so careful in the beginning to avoid. It is the 
misfortune of the drawee, if his credit is not so highly esteemed by 
the holder of the bill, as to induce him to extend Sob courtesy. In 
order to appreciate die reasoning, it should be kept in mind that the . 
holder and indorser of the bill of lading has not die absolute title to 
the property, but his right is qualified and designated by the bill of 
exchange connected therewith ; hence the consignee of ue property, 
drawee of the bill of exchange, may exercise control over the prop- 
erty for the purpose of sellinff, which need in no supposable case be 
inconsistent with the rights of the holder of the bill of exchange to 
the proceeds of the property to the amount of such bill. The laws 
of every commercial nation furnish conrenient means of ffiving equal 
security upon the property to the holder, as the bill of lading itself 
has given. These means need not be here mentioned. The incon- 
venience thus thrown upon the jconsignee is the necessary conse- 
quence of his limited or doubtful credit. The writer regrets that 
the space assigned him precludes the possibility of any notice of the 
cases sustaining the propositions before stated, though they are nu- 
merous, in such a manner as would be profitable to the general 
reader, and even to treat the subject itself in a manner which its in- 
terest and importance demands. 

In conclusion a few suggestions deemed worthy of consideration 
may be permitted. When a bill of exchange, as in the cases con- 
sidered, is presented to the banker for discount, he should, from an 
inspection of the bill of lading, ascertain in whom the ownership of 
the goods is, or in what capacity the consignor is acting. This in- 
quiry is necessary for the purpose, as has been shown, of determining 
the mode in which the transfer of the bill of lading is to be made. 
If the title to the property be in the shipper, and it be deliverable to 
his own order, then a transfer of the bill of lading by indorsement 
passes the title to the indorsee to the extent of the bill of exchange, 
and as a security for its payment, unless that security be limited by 
express stipulation to acceptance merely, and notice of this transfer 

* This is directly the leverse of the principle laid down in the case of Leo^fear vs. BlotM- 
man, above alludeid to. Doubts have been expressed, but so far as we have been able to 
learn, the decision hns given veir general satisfiiction. The case was elaborately argued, 
and passed upon in the court beraw as well as upon appeal, and In both instaaoes decidea 
the same way without division. It has therefore the force of law in this State, and is not 
likely soon to be disturbed. We have no objection, however, to a farther discussion of 
the matter if conducted in n proper snirit, nnd the article we now publish appears unex- 
ceptionable in this particular. — Ed. Com. Rcvixw. 
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AanM tH once 1^ ^en to Ihe coasinee. I( on Ae other hand, the 
bill of lading direct the ddiFery of the property to ihe consignee 
withovi reslrietioa, in such case the consigpiior has panted with the 
right to the property eKcepI a j«8 jpostliaaiai, to be exeneiaed how- 
ever only hy a stoppage of the property in transitu* hy reason of the 
kuolvency or suspicioua circiunstancea of the consignee, and he can 
iiwejBt the holder of the bill of exchange cur any third person with his 
rights in no other way than by an assigmnent oi the bill of lading 
written thereon, or by a separate instmment, which assignment 
should stale with the minutest pardenlarity its whole object and pur- 
pose, and to avail the assignee to its full extent, he should giro no- 
tiee of it to the consignee, otherwise a bona fide purchase from the 
consignee with the hill of lading indorsed to him, would hold the 
property. The assignee becomes inves^d with all the rights and equi- 
ties of the consignor, aad may exeneise ^e right to stop die goods in 
mnsitu,or any ether right which the consignor had ailer me ship- 
ment. 

We dose widi one remark upon the practice of transferring hills 
of lading by indtrsememt to any bnt a hona fide purchaser of the 
goods. The courts have long sought to ^Bseourage it, and with the 
greatest reluctance have sanctioned the usage nnd hsfled upon it a 
rule of law. Tl^ main objection has been, that it made these instru- 
ments transferable and negotiable in the marlbet, Kke a biM of ex- 
ehange, wiiich manifestly is foreign to lAieir origintd design and use. 
The more judidous practice would be In all cases to qualify the^^ffect 
of the indorsement by a minute and particular statement of^ ifii pur- 
pose and intent '• 

A due attention to these suggestions wonld prevent mnch nsdess 
«nd vexatious Utigafion. 
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THE OASn 07 LITTLS tt CO. VS. BL08SXAH Aim DB TASTET. 

BILLS or KXOHANaB. 

Supreme Onari qf Loumana.—SuaUt C. J. 

Tms «e0oB is breaght on certain bills of exchanse drawn oa cotton Mpped 
fhnn this pert to Liverpool and aceompanied by bills of lading. It resembles 
Ibe soit-of Lanfear dt Bfossnsaa, bat in this case the holder of the bills has sued 
die drawees of the bills as well as the drawer-; an attaehment was issued against 
De Tasiet 9l Go., and thej ^ave been made parties defendant. The facts In rela- 
tion to the refusal to accept the bills nnless the bills of lading were delivered np, 
do not <Blfer materially from those in Laafeai's ease. Baring, Brothers & Co. 
werethe agents for the plaiatift. But for the coarse porsned by those gentlemen, 
the hills would hare been accepted and paid. 

The collon coretci br Ae WMs of lading was sold by Baring, Brothers &b 
Co. more than a year after the bills of exchange fell doe. The loss on it was 
considerably and me plaiatiA seek to recover the deficiency short of the amount 

of the biUs* 

TheplaintiA attempt to fix responsibfiity on De Tastet A Co. by reason of the 
puichase of the cotton oeing ordered on their accotmt ; and the statement in the 
netitianisnfeHows: After the indebtedness of the defendant to the plaintiift in 
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the ram of $59,186 87, with interest, is charged, the Tesaaa is tbns giren: **fm 
this, that the said Fermin de Tastet &, Co. authorized the said R. D. Blosamaa to 
purchase at New Orleans and ship for Liverpool a quantity of cotton for their 
account, and to draw on them for toe cost thereof; that in obedience to those or- 
ders the coltoii was purchased and shipped by the said Blossman^ and bills were 
drawn by him to pay for the same, to the amoont of £11,088 6s. 7d.-- Copies of 
which are annexed, &c. 

It is alleged that the plaintiff are the owners of said bills and that the. whole 
amouDt thiCTeof is doe by reason of the refusal to accept, pay, Ac. The case wa» 
tried before a special jorr, who found a veidict for the defendants. The chaige 
of the judge was excepted to, and aiter an unsuccessful attempt to obtain a new 
trial, tne plaintiffs appealed. 

De Tastet & Co. did not aeeept the bills, because the bills of lading accom« 
panying them were nsfused to be delivered up. . If they are to be made liable at 
all, it must be by reason of the orders they gave to Blossman. These are the 
general grounds oif the plaintifis' action agamst I>b Tastet 6b Ca, and on this fact 
the issue is joined and the cause has been tried and must be decided as to their 
responsibili^. 

The plaintifis propounded interroeatories to Blossman, and he answered that 
he pnrenased the cotton under the orders of De Tastet, and the order ilself is in 
evidence. 

Extinct of a letter from Messrs. Fermin De Tastet A Co, dated Liveipool, Oc- 
tober 18th, 1843 : 

** The foregoing being our yiews, we authorize you, in oonfonnity with them, 
to make purchase for our account to the extent 6t 2»500, say two thonsand five 
hundred Dales, gradually as you may have opportunity, and to ship them to this 
port, to our order, taking care to give us timely notice for effectmg insurance, 
and to forward to us the shipping documents, when four drafts far ike invoice 
amowU vnU tneet dme honor ; or yon will forward said documents through Messrs. 
Peter Harmony & Co., of New York, when you have occasion to avail yourself 
of the intervention of those respected friends for the negodation of your drafts 
and it is for our interests : they nave our instructions on the subject 

The bills of exchange were taken with the bill of lading by Robb A Hoge c^ 
this city, and remitted to Nevins, Townsend A Co^ of New York, to be sola with 
the bills of lading on their account, without indorsement or soaranty : there was 
no agreement as to the bills of lading, but it was rapposed tKey would follow the 
bills of exchange. 

The plainti£ purchased the bills of exchange with the bills of lading in New 
York, and remitted them to Baring, Brothers & Co., of London, in whose control 
they both were when the difficulty occurred in relation to the acceptance. 

By the plaintifEs' own showing, the bills of exchange represented the price of 
the cotton which they were to pay for, and which the plaintiib' agents held when 
they demanded the acceptance: tW held the thing sold which they refused to de- 
liver, and exacted the price. Did De Tastet & Co., by their orders to Blossman, 
bind themselves to any such onerous and apparently unreasonable convention 1 
They expressly say, that when advices ana the shipping documents should be 
forwarded to Mem, the bills of Blossman will hieet due nonor. With what propri- 
ety can a party seek to fix a loss upon a merchant giving' such orders, when the 
very basis or eonsideratioQ of the acceptance is thus withheld by his agents. We 
have already, in Lanfear's case, assimilated the holder of the bilh of lading to a 
vendor. Now, what would be Uiought of a vendor who, under a contract like 
this, should retain the thing sold, exact from the pnrebaser his note for the prices 
and on refusal to give it up, at his own convenience, in twelve months or so, sell 
the things at a loss, and then sue the party injured for indemnity. 1 Douglas* 
Reports, S97, Mason t». Hunt, 

The plaintifiBs have no claim whatever on De Tastet db Co., there was no de- 
fault on their part, the bills were unlawfully protested, and the paitiee to them 
are discharged. 

In examining the testimony of the witnesses concerning the usage in New 
York and London, as to delivering up the bills of lading on acceptance of the bills 
of exchange, we nave come to the same conclusion to whidi we arrived in the 
case of Mr. Lanfear. We have in this case the additional testimony of Mr. Thomas 
Bari^, a member of the house of Baring, Brothers d^Co. He states that : 

" T^ere is no uniform rule as to the custom of requiring payment under dis- 
count of bUls drawn from New Orleans on London, to obtain the delivery of the 
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bills of ladinf^ of cotton against which the drafts are issued, and by which they 
are accompanied, nor is there any obligation to deliver soch bills of lading oa 
the mere acceptance of the bills without payment of the amount" The rme it 
nnifbrm to retain die bills of lading nntil pavment in transactions from the East 
Indies, which has been established and followed without ezoqidon by the East 
India Company. 

Mr. Baring's opinkm is la confoznitv with the mode of doing bnstness of his 
house ; he thinks it epHofuU with the bill-holder to give up the bill of lad^g on 
the acceptance of the bill of exchange ; or to retain it, and that of the propriety 
<rf narting with this security the holder is the sole judge. 

fa relation to the matter-oAfact of the existence of the custom, we have come 
io the same conclusion as the witness has ; as to the right of the bill-hoMer, we 
have formed a different opinicti, and have given our views so fuUy in tne case 
of Lanfear, that it is unnecessary to re^state them, or to examine the questions of 
law raised by the counsel for the plaintiib, in his exception to the chaige of the 
judge of the Commercial Court. 

It is theref(Nre ordered, adjudged and decreed, that the judgment of the Com- 
mercial Court be affirmed,with costs. 



Health of New Ohjleaiu. — Yellow Beoer. 
We have shown on another occasion, that with the exception of seasons of 
^demic Yellow Fever, New Orka&s suaers nothing by a comparison with other 
cities of the Union in respect to health. An improved system or police regulation 
is diminishing aimnally the chances of any great mortality among us. Hiese 
improvements will keep pace with the causes which are tending to produce a 
fixed population, residing at all seasons here, and feeling all of those kindly sym- 
pathies and affections which connect themselves with home. Much, in the opin* 
ion of all skilful physicians, can be done to avert the prevalence of lever by mu- 
nicipal regulations, and byjprudenttal habits on the part of citizens. Much has 
jUready been done ; and judging fh>m the fhct that in tibe progress of society this 
scourge has been gradually disappearing from its former localities and yielding 
in a higher degree to medical skill, we have certainly some cause to hope that the 
day is not distant, when yellow rEVEs in New Orleans will appear in the works 
of medical writers in the same category as "sweating sickness" and Asiatic 
eholera. When this happy period shall have arrived, our high destinies will be 
sealed irrevocably, and it may he said then of our great mart as it was said em- 
phatically of Venice, and as it could be said with the same propriety of none 
other in the world — 

'* For that the tnde and profit of the city - 
Consisteth of all nations." 

By a reference to the bills of health for the last twenty-five years in New Or- 
leans, it wiU be discovered that in the years 1823, 'SG, 'SI, >^ '36, m '40, '44, 
and '45, the summers passed away at most with but a very few scatterinff cases 
of fever, and in one instance with not a single case. The years 1837, 1839, 1841, 
and 1843 are those of greatest disaster, the second named having produced terrific 
loss. The earliest aomission of fever into the Charity Hospttal In the ei^ is 
May 18, which occurred in 18M, when there occurred but few other cases. In 
the pestilential seasons of '37, '39, '41, '43, the earliest cases were respectively 
July IS, /aly 23, Aug. 3, July \% ; the latest cases Nov. 38, Nov. 17, Dec. 8, Dec 
31, which last was the latest existence of fever ever known in Louisiana. The 
force of die fever, however, is generally terminated by a fh)st, whenever that 
occurs. Another fact in the report of the hospital is worthy of note. In all the 
later seasons, the number of deaths in proportion to admissions appears upon the 
decrease. 

The Yellow Fever, according to tradition, was first introduced into New Or- 
leans in 17iG9, by a British vessel from Afirica with slaves ; but it has been a 
scourge of most of the cities of the southern Atlantic seaboard in almost all 
time, and as far north in some instances as New York. Charleston would appear 
now to be its most northern excursion. 

The medical fhcuUy of this city, like their Ixethren everywhere else, continue 
divided «n the great question of its character, whether of local or of foreign ori- 
gin, and of conseouence whether contagious. The Medical Society of the citv 
nave adopted the UKtl doctrine, and therefore we have no quarantine laws with 
osatalL 
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Art. I^AUBICAI LIBI8U1I0X, KIMCEr AKTr iHD MUCHUnS. 

If the American government be, a»il ondeiuaUy is^. Me of fimiteJ 
and circumscribed powers^ it i» yet in fM possession of all the high 
and essential atteibuies of sovereigiKj. It i» a nation^ ii every sense 
that the teim is understood to imply equality and ind^peitdence — die 
power of demanding rights — of pmishing wrongs: — of maiotaminz 
rank, mfluence and position among contemporary governments. 
Such, iaall its external reliatrons, is* the govanmem which it was the 
iatentioB; of our fitlbers to eslabiisk, and such it wb9 their happy for^ 
tune as wett 89 their eons vmnate wisdom to secvre in the terms of the 
federal compact — a compact which brings home to um and guaraniiea 
in an times liberty, independence, power, and all that as citiaen» and 
as men it is our glory to perpetuate* 

In its internal relations, however — ^its' relations to Ae integral antS 
constituent parts, the States — ^die federal government presents a new 
and different aspect. Here, in.mce equilibrio, are adjvsted its limita* 
tions, its checks, and ks compromises. Here, if you please, its weak- 
ness ;. bol here, beyond all question, its strength. Here interests in 
many respect dissimilar and discordant v habits of thought, feelings, 
prejudices and passions, as numerooB and distinct as the £reat subdivi- 
siens of • eouniry, enbracinff every variety of soil uid climate, can 
make them, are to be conciuated, harmoniied, and blended firmly 
together for purposes of an exalted public good. Here is to be found 
die great arena where the battle of America must be fought — ^Ameri-^ 
ea for ob against herself—federation against consohdatio»— chartered 
rights against cruel^ heartless and mexoraUe majbritied — liberty 
against power — » constitutfon against the omnipotence of parliament.* 
On the outermost wall of the repidiEc, its baooers nu^ be huog ia 
triumph — ^the pressure wilt never be thence; 

With what extveme caution did the sages who preside over tfie 
infancy of oar liberties- proceed*, wiien engaged* in the deKcate trust,* 
if we may be allowed this expression,, of consolidating powers taken 
fiH>m the indftvidual States in the hands of representatives from the 
Statee at h^ge. What searching scrutiny, whet acute sensitiveness,, 
what jetdonsy, what prescience, and yet what self-sacrificing and no- 
ble patriotism. They were not men to shrink fsam the high respon- 
sibilities of their times. No hand of theirs eoiild forge a chain ofT 

* De Lolme, In Ua remarkable work upon the Englieh Constitution, aaseru boktty^ 
ItiaC it ta a fundkmentai principle with the Engiish lawyers, that Phriiament can do 
afcmrthing but make a woman a man» and a man a woman. P. 134^ 
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iron to be clanked OTer their grayes, with maledictions, by their chil- 
li reo. In the stormy times of the Rerolution, the Iotc of liberty had 
'become with them a living and an active principle ; and the same 
heroic devotion which led them np to the cannon's mouth in its cause, 
led them, when that cause was won, into the council chamber, where 
aloue it could be perpetuated. They adopted a constitution as per- 
fect, perhaps, as any mere human instrument could ever be — a con- 
*Btitution in which they neither maintained nor lost their identity-— in 
which a government was formed, and in which States were not anni- 
hilated — States under all the restrictions which the general welfare 
and happiness demanded ; but yet individual, equal, free, with riffhts 
guarantied, and powers in erery respect adequate to administer their 
laws and preserve their liberties. A central and consolidated govern- 
ment was not within the contemplation of these men. A mere asso- 
ciation of States was equally distant from their thoughts. But a com- 
bination of the two principles was the happy medium — the principle 
of consolidation to the extent that power demanded, and the principle 
of association to restrict its abuses. It was proclaiming a truth in 
political science— discovered, illustrated, and taught for the first time 
in the New World. Does not that truth rebuke alike the domination 
of centralism and the licentious extension of state power. As our 
fathers fixed the compact, so in God's name let it stand. 

Experience as well as reason laughs to scorn all idea of human 
infallibility, all notions of perfection existing in the results of the skill 
or wisdom of man. Time exhibits the commentary most mortifying 
of all upon individual or national pride ; and Xerxes scourging the 
rebellious waves of Hellespont, forging for them fetters, or bidding 
Athos' towering mountain down at bidding, for the passage of his 
army, was every whit as reasonable, as modest, and as wise a man as 
the author of the immutable laws of the Medes and Persians ; or even 
as good old John Locke, who, in the inexperience of great theoretical 
knowledge, congratulated himself on having achieved a miracle of 
perfection in law-making, when he presented to Lord Shaftsbury an 
unchangeable and immortal constitution for his Carolina colony — a 
constitution which, in twenty-two years, had perished from its utter 
impracticability, leaving scarce a wreck behind ! The bed of Procrus- 
tes may be applied to the physical, never to the moral and to the 
intellectual man. The mat law of social existence is proffress. 

The constitution of the United States provides for stability, but 
then in meek humiliation and conscious infirmity, the framers of that 
instrument prepared and provided for change. Times and circum- 
stances may alter the position and relation of the States to each other 
— may develop new principles of political order — may engender new 
and unexpected combinations, and defeat the aim of previous ones ; 
a dangerous weakness or a dangerous power may be detected in some 
novel contingency, and demand a remedy; might may press too 
much upon right ; barriers prove unavailing to prevent or arrest en- 
croachment, and national disorffanization be threatened— -the element 
of safety is happily placed within the constitution itself; the consti- 
tutional power of amendment — ^the vis medicatrix of the sacred in- 
strument, rendering it capable of any extension which the necessities 
of times may demand, and of an adaptation to any state of events 
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within the power of human wisdom to conceive. This 
featore, under all its limitations, is one which recognizes in the peo- 
ple the sacred and inalienahle right of changing, peaceably and with- 
out rerolution, their government and their laws ; for of that higher 
right of revolution we make no mention. 

If, howevert there be a mode of chanse known to the constitution, 
and but one* experience has certainly aeveloped another, and a far 
easier one— easier, because dependent only upon the wills and ca- 
prices of a comparatively small body of men, but as perilous as it ia 
easy — the method of construction. The terms of every compact 
must be understood before the compact can be applied ; and this 
understanding of the constitutional compact leaves abundant scope 
for doubts and difficulties that are real, as well as creates those that 
are not. An expression may have been clearly intended in one sense, 
and yet admit of a different one. Another may be g<meral enough 
and indefinite enough to admit of several senses, and the one intended 
by no means obvious. A power granted for one purpose may be 
wrested for another. A power delegated for the sake of a higher 
one and subsidiary to it, may come to be regarded as independent 
and substantive, or the reverse may be the case. All of these diffi- 
culties have already been raised, discussed, and acted upon, over and 
over, until the doctrine came at last to be laid down by the highest 
judicial authority in the Union — ^the Supreme Courts— in the memo- 
rable case of McCuHoch vs, the State of Maryland, that the sense of 
a majority of Con|[ress, long acquiesced in, fixes the construction of 
a doubtful or ambiguous clause of the constitution.* What is tins, 
in fact, but opening a wide door to innovation, and prostrating the 
government bound nand and foot before Goneress, to be dealt with 
hereafter according to its tender mercies ? In vain shall we rally 
around the constitution when its heart has already been eaten out by 
the abuses of construction. Our best wisdom will fiir rather be to 
abrogate altogether the whole instrument, so that men shall no longer 
be deceived by names. 

Were we to trace the history of parties in our country, it would 
be discovered that they have been formed and sustained less in rela- 
tion to the expediency than the constitutionality of political measures. 
The contest has not been in executiilg the ** behests'* of government, 
to use an expression of Mr. Webster's, but in determining what 
those behests are. Here the lines of demarkation are boldly drawn, 
and the champions of the letter and the spirit of the constitution as- 
sume their respective stands. The severedoctrinesofwhat maybeterm- 
ed the States' right school, or, more properly, the strict construction, 
have led them to contest every inch of power— to analyze the consti- 
tution clause by clause with microscopic vision— to deny every power 
not explicitiy granted or absolutely necessary for executing specific 
grants — to interpret according to the most simple, easv, and natural 
rules, without force or artifice, and to throw into the balance of the 
States the advantages of every doubt. Their opponents, on the other 
hand, contend for what they call a more liberal principle. In their 
apprehension, tiie constitution possesses a degree of flexibility which 

• 4 Wheaton, 316 ; we may, perhaps, state the portion too stxoBfl^, but It Is dearly 
dedudble from the course of argomeant adopted by the Court 
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admits of its being applied to cases not perhaps within its original 
contemplation, or within its letter ; but yet bearing some kind of 
analogy more or less remote to cases of an unquestioned nature. The 
letter, they hold (with the inspired one of other times) kills, but the 
spirit maketh alive. Impressed fully with the magnitude and import- 
ance of the general welfare, they have tauyzht themselves to regard 
all other welfare as of minor importance. They have their own idea, 
too, of that general welfare, and certain vague notions of nationality, 
induced by a study of contemporary governments, without having 
marked sufficiently the idiosyncrasy of their own. The eyes of this 
class are forever fixed upon the federal head, with only an occasional, 
furtive glance at the States ; and they regard the strongest concen- 
tration of powers in the one case as of far less mischievous tendency 
than ibe imbecility, distraction, and disorganization which may result 
from a too great extension of powers in the other. In a word, the 
one party would restrain the States for the sake of the govemmeni, 
and the other the government for the sake of the States. In effect- 
ing this, all the ingenuity and skill of construction is resorted to, of 
which a written compact, imperfect as every such instrument must 
be, is susceptible. We say imperfect, though we cannot concur to 
the full extent with the late attorney-general, Mr. Legare, who, in 
one of his earlier articles in the old Southern Review, made this un- 
avoidable imperfection, and the attendant evils of construction, a 
ground of objection to all constitutions, and particularly to ours, 
where his own nice and discriminating mind, aided by the light of 
study and experience, detected much imperfection. The effect of a 
written constitution, said he, interpreted by lawyers in a technical 
manner, is to enlarge power and to sanctify abuses, rather than to 
abridge and restrain them.* Lord Eldon is said to have defied ^any 
man in England to frame an act of parliament through which he could 
not drive a coach and 'six ! 

Now, we have no inclination to take sides with either of these ffreat 
divisions of party, and buckle on our armor for a conflict which be- 
longs to anoUier arena, and would be clearly out of place in this. In 
the first place we are not, and never have been a partisan, as that 
term has now come to be generally understood ; and, in the next 
place, were we to rush into the field ready armed, as God judges uS} 
we should be at a loss to determine under the banners of which of 
the two great parties which now distract the country to take our 
stand. It would be a trial of virtue, which of the two evils to choose, 
if either of them must come to us with all its odious concomitants of 
denunciation, vituperation, proscription, demagoguism and ignorance. 
We have yet to learn the art of brow-beatinf an opponent, of flatter- 
ing and fawning upon the powerful, of trampling unaer foot the we^k, 
and grievously deceiving and disappointing tne people. We have 
been too much accustomed to establish our *' orthodoxy" by reason 
and by argument ever to desire the other method of '^ blows and 
knocks,*' ultraism, domination, and ferocity. That precious morsel 

^ Legve^t Writinn^ Vol. XL, p. 124. Mr. Legue addi : " We have been so mneh 
accustomed to talk m a hlgh-Aown strain of the perfection, the faultless and nnalten- 
Ue perfection of our Institutions, that we were beginning to think that everything had 
been done for tts by our predecessors ; and that it ware imposdble to mar thdr work by 
•ny errors of doctrine^ or any defect in dlfsciplino among ourselves." 
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of Mrisdom left us by rare old Gorernor Morris, in his description of 
party, has worked its way down too deeply into our constitution for 
this — ^ptlrty, whose spirit is like the ** relvet paw of puss, soft so long 
as she purrs with pleasure ; but let the meanest littJe mouse of an op- 
posite party peep at the yeriest paring of an office, away jumps the 
cat, her paws extended, her eyes flashing fire.'* From all of this, 
we would piously ejaculate, Good Lord deliver us ! We claim one 
badge of distinction only, and that is, to be a Republican. To be 
preserved through life in this hiffh estate, unswerred by the corrup- 
tion of power or the intrigues of demagogues, is the noblest prayer 
which an American heart can utter. 

If ever there was a country where true patriots should be prized it 
is oun, for they are greatly needed among us. Not that we appre- 
hend danger from the enlightened and honest of any party or political 
creed, however heretical. There will be safety even with these, for 
Coriolanus with a hostile army at the gates of his native Rome, will 
find his strong heart fail him despite of the bad counsels he has fol- 
lowed. Not that we fear the States' right hand roan, who watches 
like Cerberus over the constitution, or him who would restrict the 
States to the least amount of power consistent with their separate 
existence. Where both of these unite in a fearless devotion to the 
Union, and in an intelligent appreciation of its nature and advantages, 
the peril will continue afar off. But there are those that we do fear. 
We fear the restless disorffanizer — the man without ability to com- 
prehend the admirable and exquisite machinery of our system, or 
without principle to regulate his aspirations. We fear the ignorant 
and arroffant innovaton, whose sole prospect of influence must arise 
out of the disorden of society which they create, even as dead and 
putrid bodies seek the surface when the waten are disturbed. We 
tear the selfish and the mercenary, who would traffic with government 
as with a matter of merchandise, and carry it in their pockets upon 
'change, were it possible to ensure the best bargain for it there. The 
idea of government with these men is connected more with their 
purae-stnngs than with their hearts — a **mess of pottage" would be 
an ample equivalent for it, and ** thirty pieces of silver" an enormous 
recompense. Instigated by their interests they would deem deserv- 
ing of a civic wreath the achievement of driving Lord Eldon's coach 
and six through the most precious clause of the constitution. The 
last class that we fear are the innocent and well-meaning ignorant, and 
their number is perhaps the largest of all ; those for whom Mr. Ben- 
ton declared but lately in the Senate, ** he made great allowance.'* 
But ignorance, he continued, ought to be docile and surrender on 
conviction^ — though, unhappily, we know too well that in its very na- 
ture it is confident, reckless, and overbearing. Give us no govern- 
ment at all rather than deceive and mock us with the name of govern- 
ment, if such men are its administratora. We might far rather be 
resolved into a state of nature again, where there would be better 
prospect of preserving our liberty and our rights. In that state, at 
least, we can discover the approaches of danger, and prepare to resist 
it with the power which God has given us. 

It does not form a part of our plan to consider in detail the vari- 
ous and complicated questions which have arisen under the constitu- 
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tion, and given occasion, at different periods, to anffry and protracted 
discussions in the conntrj. We mifirbt speak of Uie bank, the em- 
bargo, the alien and sedition hiws, the control of militia, and the ac- 
quisition of foreign territory — questions which may be conceived as 
BOW at rest, or, at all erents, as o{ minor importance to others which 
we are to discuss — ^riz. : those of internal improvement and proteC' 
Hon to home industry. These last overshadow all the rest, apper- 
taining as they do to those high attributes of sovereignty which 
touch us at an infinite number of points, and rouse into sleepless 
activity a thousand interests — the revenue rabing and the revenue 
cnendinff attributes of government. 

There nas ever been m our country a very strong party disposed 
to extend the powers of the federal government so as to include the 
cognizance of matters of mere internal improvement where these 
have seemed of more than local interest. They have grounded their 
fidth upon difierent clauses of the constitution, but principally upon 
that which fives to Conmss the right of providing for the common 
defense and general welfare. On several occasions this party have 
succeeded in persuading Congress and obtaining appropriations, 
tfiough in others their purposes hAve been thwarted by the exercise 
of the Pk-esident's veto, Chancelor Kent somewhere remarks that 
the weight of Executive power has been thrown during a greater 
part of our history into the opposite scale, but that from later indi- 
cations he regards the pressure in that direction as giving way. If 
thb be true, the last barrier will be removed and the struggle here 
between power and its limitations end ; for we are clear that for 
some time back, and now more particularly, a majority could be 
commanded in either branch of Congress to sanction almost any 
scheme of internal improvement which might be presented. The 
temptations to tfiis are too powerful to be resisted, and would be so, 
we fear, were the constitutionality of the measure much more ques- 
tionable than it is. Scarcely a single State in the Union that has 
not some pet scheme of improvement at home, which would gladly 
be prosecuted by drails upon the government coffers. Some of 
these schemes are too vast for the unaided or exhausted resources 
of tfie States, and they look wishfully to the broad shoulders of Her- 
cules, at Washington, and implore earnestly his aid. They become 
more and more clamorous as their necessities are pressing, and 
notiiing, we believe, can now satisfy them short of a full and hearty 
response to their demands. We pass no opinion ourselves — the 
conclusion having been irresistibly forced upon us by the progress 
which things have taken, that if the power to conduct improvements 
be not in the constitution, it is one of the most dangerous limitations 
of that instrument, as the limitation will result in its speedy and in- 
evitable infraction. 

We had an opportunity last winter, while in attendance upon the 
Memphis Convention, to mark the strong hold which a conviction 
of the duty and power of government in relation to internal improve- 
ments, had taken upon tne minds of delesates from all the valley 
country to the Gul^ and from a portion of the seaboard. While the 
meeting of this impottant body was in agitation, one of the most im- 
portant ever convened in the Union, the press was busied with sug- 
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gestions in relation to its objects, and with discussions of the variouk 
matters likely to be introduced. We examined with much interest 
these comments, from whatever source they emanated, as one of the 
best possible tests of popular sentiment. We discovered a surprising 
unanimity among them all when the point was whether Congress 
should act in the matter, but how far Congress should go — for in^ 
deed how far Congress had the right to go was very little agitated — 
was quite a different thing. The point of divergence existed here^ 
and a detail of all the particular schemes urged upon the convention, 
from the magnificent ones of the aspiring city journals, down to the 
humble suggestions of the remote village gazette, would furnish one, 
of the most curious and 'striking pictures that could be well conceived. 
The wisdom or the honesty of tliese views we did not then consider, 
nor do we now. The fact itself is sufficient for our purpose in show* 
ing the extensive prevalence obtained, and the hearty sympathy ex- 
cited by the doctrines of internal improvement. The first and per* 
haps toe greatest difficulty which the convention had to encounter, 
was the proper disposition of this mass of crude material urgent for 
a place upon its tables. To have admitted without rule, and acted 
upon every proposition, would hme been giving way to a wanton 
spirit whose excesses must entirely have defeated the purposes of 
the meeting. The position of the body, too, was peculiar. The fear 
of political influences had been strongly felt, and some reluctance 
manifested toward it upon that account. A pledge was, however, 
given that party questions should not be touched, and upon the faith 
of this men of all political creeds waved their scruples and came to- 
gether to deliberate upon measures upon which they were agreed. 
A memorial to Congress being in contemplation, an effort was made 
in the face of some opposition to concentrate the energies of the con- 
vention upon certain purposes, whose constitutionality admitted of 
the least possible doubt. How far the effort was successful wc en- 
deavored to show in a former number of this Review. We shall 
now see the fate of the memorial itself^ and consider the doctrines 
of the report by a committee of the Senate, to which it gave occasion. 
Mr. Calhoun, the author of the report, has long been known to 
the people of the United States as a statesman of the strictest and 
severest school of construction. For at least a quarter of a century 
he has been at the head of that schooL His opposition to the bank, 
to the tariff, and to internal improvements, has been bold and uncom- 
promising. The presence of such a man in the chair of a conven* 
tion like that at Memphis, excited no little interest. It was consid- 
ered that his own peculiar views must either be compromised or 
come into direct collision with all around him. We well remember 
the anxiety and the solicitude of his friends upon the occasion. We 
shall never forget the deep burst of approbation and applause which 
rung through the hall when he made from his seAt the remarkable 
and unexpected declaration that the Mississippi and its great tributaries 
were to be regarded as an ** internal sea,** and as much entitled to 
the protection and care of the federal government as the Atlantic 
coasts. The effect was electrical. In many places it was stated 
confidently that Mr. Calhoun had struck his flag and gone over to 
the side of internal improvement — though he disclaimed anything of 
624 
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the kind. In South Carolina, «o intense was the feeling, and so en- 
dent the fear of defection, that though re-elected, hy the Legislature 
then in session, to the Senate, Mr. Calhoun's course was much and 
strongly animadrerted upon. A strong disposition was even evinced 
to pass resolutions which, under the circu ms te ncea. wo uld have been 
equivalent to instruction — a course o^^^^^^^^^ijMo the gen- 
eral policy and doctrines of that ^jf^Qg^m^^^ff^ w^3hal to in- 
struct a senator several yean hgffwMn ne was ' filfiaitjL^brepre- 
senting her. l[ U £( 1 V Jli ft wi«i X U 

The report upon the memorial\prMerves t^t^rconsulmemf Mr. 
Calhoun's views with those he "^^^sW^^Mlfif^Ow ^^ the 

same time furnishes him an opportum^ ^lt£« nrogg^S tf^eclaration 
of them and their legitimate deductionsV^HLJ^U ftAdei^rience have 
modified little his earlier opinions. The only novelty discovered in 
the report, is the masterly manner in which he has vindicated the 
rights of the great arteries of our domestic commerce, to be consid- 
ered as standing upon other ground than that of dependence upon 
the States. The effort here strikes us as being equal to the very 
highest intellectual achievements of his life, and the whole report 
presents one of the most profound and ingenious discussions of the 
constitution in its most complicated and perplexing features, that it 
has ever been our fortune to meet with. Wrong or right it must be 
regarded as an admirable document, and whatever men may think 
of the author and of his doctrines, and however we may difier with 
him upon certain points ourselves, we ean all unite upon common 
ground here, and yield the highest possible applause for the high 
stand that he has taken in relation to the Mississippi and its nreat 
tributaries, already the arteries of the trade of so many powerftu and 
growing States. 

The report opens with some reflections upon the trade of the val- 
ley, and &e danger to which that trade is subjected, in its transit to 
a market. From a population of 200,000 in 1790, the West had 
grown up to a population of nearly 10,000,000 in 1846. From a 
tonnage of 6,600 in 1817, it has reached at last to 161,000 tons. 
The whole commerce of the Mississippi and its tributaries amounts 
annually now to the enormous sum of $900,000,000, equaling the 
whole exports and imports of the United States taken together. And 
this though great is but the beginning. *' Looking beyond to a not 
very distant future, when this immense valley, containing within its 
Umits 1,200,000 square miles, lying in its whole extent in the tem- 
perate zone, and occupying a position midway between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific oceans, unequaled in fertility and the diversity of its 
productions, intersected in every direction by the mighty stream, in- 
cluding its tributaries, by which it is drained, and which supply a 
continuous navigation of upward of 10,000 miles, with a coast in- 
cluding both banks of twice that length, shall be crowded with popu- 
lation and its resources fully developed, imagination itself is taxed in 
the attempt to realize the magnitude of its commerce.'* 

And how has the safety of this great commerce been provided for, 
and what prospective arrangements can be made to keep pace with 
its advance T Is this trade at the mercy of the States, or can Con- 
gress, under the constitution, one of the objects of which at its ori- 
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gin was the prolectioii of commerce, legislate for it to the extent that 
It now legislates for our foreign trade. Has anything been done for 
this commerce at all, and in what condition is it now ? The report 
declares the means of accurate information to be meagre in the ex- 
treme. Taking as a basis of calculation, a St. Louis memorial, and 
supposing the losses of steamboats in the trade of that city to be the 
mean average of losses upon the river generally, the total annual 
average loss would be about 1 1^ per cent upon the whole number of 
Western steamers, 8 per cent, of which being occasioned by snags, 
rocks, and logs, susceptible of removal. The money value on boats 
and cargoes annually lost is $2,001,200, whereof $1,820,200 is from 
snags, etc« Taking the rates of insurance (from 12 to 18 per cent] 
into calculation, the lowest would indicate a loss annually of 
$3,600,000 on the estimated amount of the commerce of the river — 
to make no account of the frightful loss of life. 

Whence arises then the sacrifice of the property and lives of the 
population of this vast region t Is there a remedy to be applied, and 
who shall apply it T This is the (peat question. Dismissing entirely 
from consideration the losses incident to sheer neglect, or criminal 
ignorance and rashness, which legislation raiffht in some degree ob« 
viate, there are other perils, susceptible, perhaps, in a much larger 
degree of rem6val, and these result from the peculiar character of the 
rivers, and the impediments by which their navigation is at dl times 
impaired and endangered. Can these impediments be removed, and 
by whom T Have the States interested the power, and is it their du^ 
under the constitutional compact to carry it into execution— or is it 
one of the legitimate functions of the general government ! If the 
latter, do the ability and the duty extend to all rivers indiscriminatelyt 
and under what clause or grant of power in the constitution can they 
be found T These are the interesting points to which Mr. Calhoun's 
mind at once directed itself and we shall follow some of the steps in 
the reasoning of his luminous exposition. 

Appropriations have been made from time to time, for the improve* 
ment of the Mississippi and its great tributaries. Under what grant 
of power is not so evident The most usually understood ^nt is 
that of laying and collectinjK taxes, duties, imposts, and excises — to 
pay the debts and provide tor the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United Sutes. Does this grant of power admit of a legit- 
imate extension to the case before usT Does it delegate to Congress 
an independent power to fa% exercised at discretion^ or is it not sub- 
ordinate to other powers specially delegated, and expressive of the 
mode of carr3ring them into effect! Is there any otner ** common 
defense and general welfare," except that which the constitution ex- 
pressly defines, and is not the instrument explicit instating what shall 
be deemed so far common and general, as to attach the jurisdiction of 
the federal government rather than of the States T Shall we go be- 
yond this phin limitation, and assert broadly, that Congress has un- 
controlled power in every case where matters of a common and gen- 
eral character are concerned ; and this without any other authority 
than the clause of the constitution we are considering T Could a gov- 
ernment be conceived of more unlimited and omnipotent than ours 
would be, if it may thus sweep into its bosom every object of legisla- 
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tioB at its Boverein will and pleasure T Is there no other limitation 
upon the power of Congress to *^ lay and collect taxes," etc, but its 
own understanding of what the ** common defense and general wel« 
fare" of this government demands t Gonld any man in his senses 
snppose, in this state of things, that we were governed by a written 
constitution, or that the Conmss of the Unitra States was a single 
degree removed from the ParUament of England t 

Mr. Calhoun reiects with indignation Uie course of reasoning which 
would lead to such conclusions. He adheres to the old 'doctrine of . 
strict construction, and deems it impossible to justify the appropriation I 
of a single dollar of the public money for any oUier purposes than/ 
those expressly stated in the constitution, or clearly deducible from/ 
them ; in neither of which classes can the stupendous power of con-' 
ducting internal improvements sjrstematically be found. 

By what right, then, have moneys been expended upon the Missis- 
sippi and its great tributaries, short of an absolute assumption of 
power and inmction of the constitution, and by what ri^ht can they 
ever be appropriated again t The answer is plain, and is given in a 
simple sentence in the report— by the chartered right of Congress to 
" re gulate comm erce among the States,'* a riffht without which our 
gotSfhment, likelhai undeFfYie^old articles of federation, must lan- 
guish and fall into speedy and hopeless imbecili^. 

What is this ri|^t to regulate commerce among the States, and 
how far, in carrying out these regulations, may the rivers of our coun- 
try be brought under the control of Congress, to the exclusion of the 
States throi^ which they pass t The point is again a delicate one. 

The constitution grew out of the defects of the articles of confed- 
eratioii, in force during the revolution, and for some time after. One 
of the most conspicuous of these defects, was the power reserved to 
the States of regidating their commerce with each other. It was dis- 
covered that the evil had become a crjring one, and was sapping the 
very life blood of the Union. The States were but too happy to sur- 
render this power and lodge it effectually in Congress, to be exer- 
cised in the same manner and to the same extent that they had exer- 
cised it themselves. What was their understanding of the power to 
regulate commerce among themselves t Their acts of leffislation prior 
to the adoption of the constitution, evince that this re j^ation was ex- 
tended to navigation as well as to trade— to the establishment of light- 
houses, buojTB, beacons, and pubUc piers. The same construction was 
put upon the power by Congress, at its very first session ; and that 
construction has been preserved to this day. The power to regulate 
commerce among the States is not the power to regulate the internal 
eommer^ of a State ; but the commerce of States as States with each 
other. It wa^ particularly intended to apply to the emosed condition 
of the Atlantic coast, and to protect the commerce of the country — 
mainly, if not enturely at risk there. The American States were at 
that period wholly eastward of the Alleghany mountains, and more 
or less open to the sea. Afiairs have changed since then, and our 
population have swept ingreat masses to the westward, and founded 
powerful States there. Tnese interior States have a commerce and 
a navigation too, and at peril Different as may be the character of this 
commerce and navigation, and different the perils to which it is inci- 
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dent, it is jet commerce and navigation among the States, and of coarse 
within the purview of the constitution. Are we to suppose any prac- 
tiical difference between the condition of States upon the seaboard and 
in the interior T Can it affect the question, that the particular char- 
acter of protection required in the two cases are dissinunilar ? Is 
Congress restricted in its power to regulate commerce, including nav- 
igation, to the particular class of measures hitherto employed by it — 
the construction of light-houses, buoys, beacons, etc.! Admit other 
and better means discovered, may not these be resorted to t Admit 
these means entirely inappropriate, and unsuited to particular kinds 
of commerce and navigation — for example, the coiitmerce and naviga- 
tion of western wateri^-^oes the regnlating power of Congress cease 
its influence from that fact ? Wouhl not this be precious trifling ? 
Could such partial and unjust legblation have been within the con- 
templation of the framers of the constitution ? The conclusion is ir- 
resistible. Wherever the commerce and navigation of the States, as 
States with each other, is at peril, there the fostering and protective 
hand of the general government is extended ; and whether the means 
of relief be buoys, liffht-houses, beacons, and public piers, or machi- 
nery for the removal of snags, logs, sand-banks, rocks, etc., the case 
is essentially the same. 

We have thus analyzed and imperfectly presented the ar^ment of 
Mr. Calhoun, in illustration of the intention of the clause which gives 
to Congress the power to regulate commerce among the States. We 
shall now consider the application of the power to particular cases, 
and determine how far federal legislation may be legitimately ex- 
tended. We recur again to the report. 

Let us take the case of a river wholly confined to the territory of 
a single State. Does the power of Congress extend to this ? Cer« 
tainly not. Such a river is subject exclusively to State Jurisdiction ; 
with only such slight exceptions as have no kind of application to the 
subject before us. Its commerce cannot be '< commerce among the 
States.** A different construction would entirely destroy the individ- 
uality of the States, and sweep into the hands of government, in the 
result, all the powers that were so carefully reserved. As well might 
Congpress ** regulate" the canals, railroads, turnpikes, etc., of the 
State, as the waters wholly within its limits. As well might Congress 
set about digging ditches and cleaning out streets, as keeping in or- 
der and navigable each local and insignificant stream. Such powers 
are essentially the States'. 

Enlarging the question to that of a river, embraced within the ju- 
risdiction of two States — ^what becomes of the power to regulate its 
commerce and its navigation T The power cannot be lodged in either 
one of the States exclusively ; for then we should have a State l^s- 
lating beyond its domain. Has it been delegated to Congress f The 
clause " regulate commerce among the States" would seem in point 
and conclusive, were it not met and controlled by another clause. 
The parts of everv instrument or compact are to l>e so construed as 
to give effect to the whole ; for the parties contracting cannot be sup- 
posed to have intended an inconsistency. The ends intended to be 
accomplished by the compact, are also to be taken into account. 
Now, what were these ends, or in other words what is the great and 
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cardinal principle of our system of ffOTernment T It is, jir»U that in- 
dividuals, or combinations of individuals shall be entrusted witb the 
control and management of all enterprises within their power to con- 
duct Second^ that the State shall have the management of those en- 
terprises which are proper, and which cannot be accomplished by the 
unaided efforts of their citizens. Thirds that the power of the gen- 
eral ffovemment extends to those cases only, in which the action of 
individuals, combinations of individuals, or of States, would be alto- 
gether inefficient, or would lead to consequences prejudicial to the 
general weal. Under thb rule the powers of the federal government 
are limited to cases of necessity, and include all of those cases. The 
constitution is explicit in prohibiting interference here, and so jeal- 
ous is it that all combinations of the States, or treaties formed be- 
tween them for any such purpose, are absolutely forbidden. There is 
one exception, however, and it is too remarkable to have been unin- 
tentional, or without important meaning. This exception could only 
have been intended to provide for cases like that of the river we are 
considering. It is declared that '* no State shall withoutthe consent 
of Congress enter into into any compact, or compacts with any other 
State." The inference is clear that with such consent a State may en- 
ter into compact with another State, but the inference cannot be ex- 
tended farther, and a compact between a greater number than two 
. States would oe unconstitutional and void. Why, then, the remarka- 
,,ble exception? The answer is, that in the particular case, the ad- 
vantages of a combination of States greatly preponderate over the 
dangers. The constitution was, however, unwilling to go farther. 
And this brings us back to the river. Either the power of com- 
bining yielded to two States, under certain restrictions, means some- 
thing or nothing. If nothing, then we impute a school-boy blunder 
to sages in legislation — ^if something, what else can it refer to than to 
cases interesting to these States, and in regard to which the legisla- 
tion of neither singly would be sufficient T What else is there, but 
for these States to combine together, form a compact, and legislate 
jointly in the matter ? What else can there be if the theory of our 
government has been stated correctly to include only those cases 
which cannot otherwise be provided for T The opinion of Mr. Cal- 
houn is, that the general power given to Congress to regulate com- 
merce among the States, is restncted in the particular case of com- 
merce or navigation, interesting to two States only, by another power 
recognized in these States, to combine and regulate that commerce, 
or navigation, themselves.* 
The last proposition we shall discuss is that of a river passing 

• Candor compels us to suggest an apparent flaw in the reasoning here, which we 
should gladly have Mr. Calhoun or some one else remove. Suppose the " consent" of 
CoBgresi he syatematioBlly denied to every combination whatever, between one Stats 
and another State. Is not this a matter within the discretion of uongieea { and have 
we any idea how that discretion will be exerciaed 1 If Congress have the power to 
** consent," ererv man will see at a glance that Congress must have the power not to 
conaeBti and what then becomes of theiivei) we would aak. It is wholly without 
remedy, for the States can do nothing— and if Mr. Calhoun be right, ConAreaa have not 
the power. But when the Constituaon gives to Congress the power of withholding 
consent, does it not at the same time, by strong impucation. jgiye the power of lefll»> 
lating for tboee cases,' from which the consent, ff given, woula have excluded it. tk It 
not within the discretion of Comgess on this construction, either to act itself or to allow 
ths action of the State 7 The difficulty is worthy of note. * 
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through the territories of three or more States. Here the power of 
Congress fuUjr and undeniably comes in. The States can effect no- 
thing. Their individual action would he inconsistent and inadequate, 
and their combination is out of the question. The casus fxderiSf, 
in the language of the lawyers, arises at this point, and the power to 
regulate commerce among the States, is left to apply in all its strict- 
ness. The States bordering upon the banks of every such river» 
have the right to demand from Congress all that protection which is 
granted to the commerce and navigation of the Atlantic coasts. 

Regarding this construction of Uie constitution we must at least 
be struck with its simplicity and its correspondence in the main witli 
those principles of feaeration which were laid down and argued with 
such consummate ability by the statesmen who framed and adopted 
the compact. It netiher enlarges to a dangerous extent the powers 
of Congress, nor vet does it limit and control them in such a manner 
as to reduce that body to imbecility and absolute dependence upon 
the States. Each member of the Union is to regulate its own inter- 
nal and local afifdrs. The principle is upon the side of liberty — ^is a 
great conservative of republicanism — a barrier against the tyranny 
and oppression which experience has demonstrated as the inevitable 
tendency of centralism when legislating in detaO on the interests of 
remote provinces. Every matter of common and equal interest to 
two States, and to no more, belongs to the jurisdiction of these States 
leagued together, with the consent of Congress, for the particular 
purpose. All matters of general interest, or those in which three or 
more States are concerned, belong to the exclusive cognizance and 
control of Congress. These principles appear safe, and if properly 
applied can be liable to little abuse. 

We have followed Mr. Calhoun's argument throughout, and pre- 
sented it with as much fairness as we are capable. Whatever be its 
merits, its influence has been small. The lower branch of Congress 
rejected by an overwhelminsr majority even a reference of the bill 
presented before them, and framed upon the principles of the report. 
This course of action, in connection with the passage of the Harbor 
Bill in Senate, by a vote of two to one, may be regarded as a prompt 
and signal defeat of the principles of Mr. Calhoun on the subject of 
internal improvements, and a declaration by Congress of the course 
intended to be pursued in all the future. The question is before the 
country, and time will determine where the wisdom is» with the re- 
port or with those who have denounced and defeated it. 

We turn our attention now to the remaining branch of the leading 
subject of the present article, t. e., the Protective System. This sub- 
ject has divided parties in America for a third of a century, and 
proved a perfect apple of discord thrown in among us. It threatened 
upon one occasion an entire rupture of the Union, or at least what 
connot but be regarded as equally bad, a resort to coercion vi et 
armis by the general government over a State. The ashes of this 
old and bitter controversy we have no desire again to rake up, nor 
would we upon any account enter the arena where the fierce cham* 
pions or opponents of the system contend together. These are mat- 
ters we cordially resign to works of a political character, which ours 
does not, and shall not in any degree resemble, and to political men, 
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of which class we certainly are not, and as we remarked before, have 
little disposition to be. 

It is a very common and just notion that government should pro- 
tect all the grreat interests of a country. Were any one of these in- 
terests neglected there would be a valid ground of remonstrance, 
and perhaps in the end of something still more serious. Even par- 
tial and unequal protection would be a source of clamor. The 
great interests of a country may be protected in various ways. They 
may be protected by wise and salutary laws of general application. 
They may be protected by laws regulating particular branches of 
enterprise. They may be protected by bonuses, or by imposts skil- 
fully contrived for the purpose. Does the duty of the general gov- 
ernment, to protect all the great interests of the country, authorize 
it to adopt at pleasure either or all the modes of legislation we have 
enumerated? The grounds of the great controversy upon which we 
at once touch, are too familiar to require at this day any exposition. 
In relation to the skilful adjustment of imposts upon principles of 
protection. Congress have long since claimed the right, and exer- 
cised it 

The tariff of 1790 was a revenue tariff, with slight discriminations. 
The tariff of 1816 was imposed with an eye to the perilous position 
of the manufacturing classes grown up during the war, and threat- 
ened with annihilation at its close. It was a high but not a strictly 
protective tariff. The principle of protection was, however, deemed 
to be conceded. The tariff of 18^ was a protective tariff. The 
tariff of 1828 carried the system to perfection, and received the cog- 
Aomen, in the bitter language of the times, " the bill of abominations.** 
The tariff of 1832 modified but persisted in the system. The com- 
promise of 1833 was an olive branch to heal the dissensions in the 
country, and it provided for a gradual reduction of duties down to 
the revenue standard. For ten years the compromise was preserv- 
: ed. During this period the condition of the country had greatly 
' changed. The manufacturing interests of the East complained that 
they were rapidly falling into decay. The sugar interests of the 
South complained that they were overlooked. At the close of the 
period an administration found itsdlf completely broken down in pop- 
ularity, and tremendous efforts were being made in the country to 
put an end to its power. The country was becoming involved deep- 
er and deeper in debt, and the revenue had fallen far below its wants. 
The lines of party were strongly drawn in reference to the crisis. 
The elections went triumphantly everywhere in favor of a new ad- 
ministration upon new principles. Congress met, and the tariff of 
18& was adopted — a tariff upon the same principles as that of 182S, 
although with a less average duty. The manufactures of the East 
have received new life and vigor. New England is covering her 
barren hills with workshops, rennsylvania is developing the inex- 
haustible resources of her iron and her coal, and the rich cane fields 
of Louisiana are crowning wiUi wealth the labors of her enterprising 
planters, and causing to start up, as if by magic, along the banks of 
the Mississippi^ the costly mansion and the magnificent sugar mill. 
ts the question settled, then, in favor of the constitutionality and ex- 
|pedieney of nrotecting home industry ? 
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It is not a little remarkable that with this picture of great and, we. 
believe, general prosperity extended before us, the opponents of the 
system of protective duties, or what is the same thing, of restricted, 
as opposed to free trade, have been increasing steadily in numbers, 
and growing in power. They deny that appearances of prosperity 
should be held at all conclusive. The inherent vitality of a young 
and vigorous republic is such that a high degree of prosperity may 
be consistent with the most grievous errors of Jegislalion — a protect- 
ive tariff among the rest. You may impede, uiough it would be 
next to impossible to arrest, the progress of such a country ; old age 
and uninterrupted health even in the human constitution, are not un- . 
frequently associated with habits which have been long continued, 
but which may be demonstrated as of injurious tendency. The ex* 
ceptions cannot affect the rule. It would be impossible to say how 
much greater health and age might have .attended opposite habits. 

The truth is, we talk so much of freedom that we come at last to 
venerate free anything and everything, and free trade not the least. 
At first sight, too, there is something seductive in the idea of free trade, 
and it has never been without its fond votaries. If we take the most 
celebrated writers upon political economy from the earliest times, 
and in all countries, we shall be surprised at least, though we may 
not be satisfied and convinced, by their unanimous commendation of 
unrestricted trade. From Sismondi, Adam Smith, and Jean Bap- 
tiste Say, down to the present time, there is not an important ex- 
ception that we know of. We adduce this, not as an argument, but 
as a fact. We know two well that theoretic philosophy proves itself 
often visionary and impracticable, and that experience corrects every 
day the faults of hypothesia. But let the fact go for what it is wordi. 
The Italian States of the middle ages, we are told, prospered beyond 
all example undfr the influence of their free commerce inculcated 
by their writers and applied by their statesmen. England is pointed 
to, and strange as it may seem by the advocates of either system, 
triumphantly. Her immense power and influence have been felt all 
over the world, and for this she is conceived by some indebted to 
her severe, restrictive and prohibitory systems, which destroy all 
hope of competition from other quarters. Others advert to the in- 
ternal miseries of the empire — to the pauperism and dreadful social 
and physical suffering of millions of the lower classes who have no 
hope of relief but in the grave. The vast extension of the British 
cotton manufactory has been frequently referred to, though some 
have shown from Mr. Baines' great work upon the subject, that that 
branch of industry in England at least, has been a spontaneous 
growth, independent of all protective legislation, and even in the face 
of legislative obstacles.* The late direction which has been given 

* Mr. Baines remarks that "atatntes framed for the regulation of commerce, have 
done little or nothing either for or against British manufiusture. This trade was not 
the nursling of government protection. The advocates of commercial restrictions find 
no support for tneir principles from the history of the cotton trade, however they may 
seem to be favored by that of the woolen trade. After referring in detail to the various 
statues relating to the jeneral subject of cotton and cotton goods, Mr. Baines finally 
concludes with the reflection : " An examination of the laws above cited, and of the 
history of the manu&cture, will make it evident that its eztoision was in no degree 
owing to the interposition of parliament. 

Baines Hist. Cotton MANurxa chav. xiv. p. 220 Sta. 
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to the afiaira of England by the policy of Sir Robert Peel, had also 
been largely commented upon ; and the redaction, at one strokOf of 
the duty upon over four hundred articles of merchandise, and the 
whole course in relation to the Com Laws, seem to evince a disposi- 
tion, on the part of that country, to stand out against the World as 
opposed to all restrictions, and to elevate very soon the banners of 
free trade. We hear, too, this course adverted to in evidence of the 
astute policy of England, and of that stubborn spirit to protect and 
preserve her industry and her enterprise by the only possible means 
which circumstances have now left her. By leading the way thus 
for free trade, and inducing it from others, in reciprocity, she takes 
the surest means of securing the supremacy she has already attained, 
for under such a course of policy no nation in the world can pretend 
to anything like a competition with her. The mechanism of that 
iron heart of England is impelled forever by the love of gain, and 
there is no sacrifice however great but her honor and her liberty, 
that she will not cheerfully make to consummate her purpose. Stem, 
crafty, politic and overbearing, she knows but one poUcy — ^the Com- 
mercial Empire of the world. 

Thus has it been with the vexed question of protection in almost the 
whole progress of our history. We have agitated, but where have 
we decided ? Indeed, in Heaven's name it mieht be asked, who shaU 
decide where venerated authorities, established principles, and pow« 
erful and illustrious examples are introduced and suppor«ted bv advo- 
cates on either side, and to ordinary apprehensions seemingly balance 
each other. Is it not a sad evidence of the infirmity of human 
reason, and of the insuperable difficulties in the way of forming a 
correct conclusion upon matters of govemm ent policy ! Adam Smith 
wisely remarked that in political science two and two often make 
one instead of four. Free trade and the protective system, as we 
caU it, are antipodes to each other, and yet no experience or investi- 
gations, however able they'liave been, have enabled us, as a nation, 
to decide permanently between them. If either of these be the true 
system, the other cannot but be regarded as grievously wrong, and 
inimical to the best interests of the country. Yet we find our citi- 
zens undecided. We find statesmen of the highest and most unblem- 
ished reputation, advocating with all their power the one side as well 
as the other. We find our legislation partaking of the same charac- 
ter as our statesmen, and fluctuating as it is aoministered bv them. 
The question appears as open as it did thirty years ago. We mark 
the straggles which are now taking place in Congress. In the face 
of powerful opposition, a party in the House of Representatives have 
carried a tariff based upon revenue principles in repeal of that of 
1842, and this new tariff is endeavored to be enforced at a time when 
we arfe involved in an expensive war with a neighboring government, 
and when the old tariff, high as are its duties, would scarcely be ade- 
quate to meet the enormous requisitions of the government. The 
* Senate are equally divided upon the question, and it remains even 
now veiT doubtful which way they will determine. This fact is evi- 
dence of the strength of feeling which is enlisted upon both sides, 
and the stubborn and unyielding resolution' of either. Let us gather 
from Uie circumstance the great and practical principle of modera- 
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ation. Let us at least respect the opinions of others where experi- 
ence teaches there has existed so much room for doubt. The wise 
will deliberate and not denounce. Experience must eventually deter- 
mine between the two systems. Protection has certainly been ad- 
mitted a trial. If an experiment is to be made upon anything ap- 
proximating to free trade, there will be an opportunity afforded in 
the results, perhaps, of deducing more correct conclusions than we 
have hitherto been able. Either policy, however, is better than per- 
petual change. Any fixed law is better than a mutable one. Tho 
certainty and permanence of laws are of primary consideration.* 

In the midst of this region of doubt and incertitude, however, it 
cannot but afford us some delight to arrive at certain principles of 
general, we ought perhaps to have said universal, admission. There 
are branches of home industry with reference to which the right and 
duty of government to protect and support, have never been ques- 
tioned. They attract, of necessity, the sympathies and regard of man- 
kind ; and wnen society comes forward to encourage and advance 
theip, it performs a solemn act of duty to public benefactors, whose 
reward has too frequently been a cold and systematic neglect. We 
mean authors and inventors. The constitution of the United States, 
among all its high provisions, has not neglected an important one in 
relation to this interesting class ; and in declaring that Congress shall 
have power to promote the progress of science and the useful arts, 
by securing for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries, it has borne testi- 
mony to the exalted truth that knowledge b power, and that science, 
letters, and arts, are, under God, the great instruments for extending 
civilization and perpetuating liberty. There is an sgis extended 
here which is worthy of a noble government. No systems of free 
trade or of piracy can claim to be heard in opposition. The empire 
of ffenius, knowledge, and skill, must and will be perpetuated. It 
is ue glory of our age that we are removing all obstructions. The 
empire has no limits. The attainment of to-day, high as it may be, 
creates the want of to-morrow, and that want opens tne way for still 
higher attainments. Bulwer remarks somewhere truly, that in every 
age the mass of the people will approximate to something like the 
level of those who were elevated above the mass of the preceding 
age. When we were much younger than now our soul was fired 
with the enthusiasm of Couthon, who declared in the intoxication of 
the French Revolution that man waa about to reach his acme of per- 
fection, and that as science progressed, and one by one were removed 
by its influences, the causes which tend to produce death, death itself 
would become at last an impossible event.t Let us, then, as a peo- 
ple, foster and protect the arts and sciences. 

Our first duty shall be to consider the system of copyright, which, 
for a definite period, creates a species of monopoly in favor of those 
who have, whether in theory or in fact, added to the stock of human 
knowledge by the production of a book. Our ideas are to all intents 
and purposes our property, as much so as our wares. The one are 

• See note to the lut page of this article. 

t This remark la quoted in a note aomewhere in diat eztraoniinaiy work of Bulwer, 
Zanottl. 
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tbe creation of mental, the other of physical action, but both of ac- 
lion, and of course to a greater or less extent of labor. Our ideas 
luay be of rery little value, and so, indeed, may be anything eke. 
The right of property in them cannot be affected by their degree of 
luerit. A man may never reach higher than to tell a score, or boteh 
a sole of leather, but another will trace the laws of gravitation, or in- 
vent a steam engine. Intellectual property requires the strictest of 
all safeguards, inasmuch as its unlawful appropriation is attended 
with least difficulty. A larceny committed upon it the law may not 
regard as felony, but mankind have agr|ed in stamping it plagiary, 
an offence equaUy ignominious. If our ideas be not committed, as 
Cicero expresses it, to the custody of letters, or are not worked up 
into some tangible ^ape, we have no kind *of legal remedy against 
those who convert them to their own lues — copyright or patent*right 
cannot extend to them. Some of the old political economists were 
wont to go so far as to deny that a man could have any property in a 
book save in the paper and the manual workmanship of it. The 
idea of intellectual property was too refined for their age. The 
labors of intellect were regarded as unprofitable and as contributing 
nothing to the sum total of national wealth. These notions are hap- 
pily exploded, and the world has discovered that the man who writes 
a poem, as for example, Milton, invents a theorem, as for example, 
Newton, or teaches a new mode of investigation, as for example, 
Bacon, are quite as good, and altogether as useful, as those who 
raise crops of cotton, corn, and sugar, make wagons, or build bridges. 

The laws of Congress provide a uniform mode of protection to all 
authors and inventors, by holding out to them the benefit of copy or 
patent-right The former applies ** to all books, maps, charlSt and 
musical compositions, prints, cuts and engravings, when the authors 
are citiseos of the United States;" and they are endowed with the 
exclusive right of printing, re-printing, and vending them for twenty- 
eight years, and for tbe farther term of fourteen years beyond, should 
they or their families be alive at the expiration of the first term. 
The author must have deposited a copy of his work with the derk 
of the District Court, to be sent to Washington for the benefit of the 
State library. The privilege of copyright is given by statute, and it 
would seem to be the better opinion that prior to the reign of Anne 
there was no remedy of the kind, for the common law admitted none. 

It will be discovered that the act of Congress extends its privileges 
only to citizens of the United States. This has been long a source 
of loud and just complaint Intended for the protection of native 
authors over those of foreign countries, the effect has been the re- 
verse. Our own writers have not been able to withstand the over- 
whelming competition of works introduced from abroad, re-published 
and sold amonj? us at little more than the mere cost of printing and 
publication. Foreign authors have commanded the market without 
realising themselves a cent of profit from the circumstance. The 
only persons who have gained are the extensive publication houses 
of the North, and these, in the harvest which is thus afiforded, excuse 
themselves from paying other than the merest pittance in remunera- 
tion to American writers for their productions, on the ground that a 
sufficiency of reading matter for all the wants of the trade may be 
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introduced firom abroad free of cop3rright costs. Such a state of 
things has tended to stifle native genius. It is not thus that we can 
hope to build up a body of home hterature which shall be worthy of 
the high mission of America. Men of genius, those public benefac- 
tors in the world of thought, are seldom men of wealth. For a Byron, 
with lands and titles, we shall find a score like Bavage d3ring at New- 
gate. " Laurd-crowned '* genius is clad in " rusty Uack,^ will we 
suffer it to languish in priyation and want ? 

In vain does Lord Camden declaim against other consideration 
than glonr for the achievements of Mind ! " Glory,*' said he on a 
memorable occasion, ^ is the rewiurd of science, and Uiose who deserve 
it scorn all meaner views. It was not for gain that Bacon, Milton, 
Newton and Locke instructed and delighted mankind.*' In vain will 
Byron contemn the literary traffic of Scott : 

Tkough Marray with his Miller may combine, 
To yield thy miue just half a crown a line ; 
No ! when the sons of song descend to trade, 
Their bays are sear, their fonner laurels Dade ; 
Let such forego the poef s sacred name, 
Who rack their brains for Incre, not for fame 
Btill for stem Mammon may they toil in vain^ 
And sadly gaze on gold they cannot gain ; 
Sach be their meed^snch still the just reward 
Of prostituted muse and hireling bard; 
For this we spam Apollo's veaai son, 
And bid a long good night to Marmion. 

Shall the same letters whidi are to confer immortality confer death, 
like the shaft winged by the eagle's plumage to the eagle's heart !* 
l¥e cannot measure the world of thought by that of wares and mer- 
chandise, but the one shoidd not less command tribute from the 
other. 

Efforts have been made to amend our cop3rrigfat laws, but they 
have proved fruitless. We have failed to imitate Britain, the favorCT 
land of almost everything rovered in letters. The poHcy of that 
government does not admit of discrimination between home and for- 
eign writers. She prizes science for itselC If the publication be 
made in England, it matters not whero the author may reside. His 
interest in copyright at once attaches. The same liberal rule has 
been adopted in France, and the author's right is continued during 
his own life, and the life of his wife, and twenty years after the de> 
cease of boUi for the benefit of his children. It is a curious lact in 
the history of man, remarks Kent, that the Fronch national conveiw 
tion in July, 1703, should have busied themselves with a law of this 
kind, when the whole republic was at that time in the most violent 
convulsions, and the combined armies were invading France and be- 
sieging Valenciennes ; when Paris was one scene of proscriptiont 
terror, sedition, imprisonment, and judicial massacre, under the forms 
of the revolutionary tribunal ; when the convention had just been mi»- 
tilated by its own denunciation and imprisonment of the deputies of 
the Gironde par^, and the whole nation was just preparing to rise 
en masse to expel the invaders. If the production of such a law at 
such a time be not resolvable into mere vanity and affectation, then 
indeed we may well say with Mr. Hume, so inconsistent is human 
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nature with itself, and so easily do gentle, pacific, and generous sen- 
timents ally both with the most heroic courage and fiercest barbarity. 
In Prussia the French system is very nearly followed. In Germany 
copyright is perpetual, though without adequate legal remedies for 
its infraction. A perpetual copyright is, however, carrying protec? 
tion too far, and will be found impracticable. The Prussian law ad- 
mits to copyright works published in other countries, provided these 
extend the same favor to Prussian writers. The English law is the 
same. Even in Russia authorship is protected for life and for twen- 
ty-five years after, and cop}'Tight cannot be attached for debt. 

The cognizance of cases under the laws of cop3nright belongs, of 
course, to the federal courts, and the administration of this branch of 
jurisprudence is perplexed with difliculties growing out of the pecu- 
liar nature of questions which continutdly arise. vThat amounts to 
an invasion of cop3rright is frequently a point of the utmost nicety to 
determine. Whether acting upon the stage a composition will 
amount to such invasion, is still a matter of doubt There is a spe- 
cial action on the case with us to prevent the publication of manu- 
scripts without the author's consent, and the United States courts 
will ffrant injunctions for the same purpose. Private letters are privi- 
leged from publication unless under peculiar circumstances, the wri- 
ters not being conceived as having parted with their property by the 
mere act of directing them to anouer. A translation is a book enti- 
tled to cop3rright. Notes and commentaries upon another's book 
have an equal privilege. The same is true of an abridgment, which 
provoked from Dr. Lieber the severe remark, ** It is as if one had 
the right to cut the ears of my com, provided he left the stalks un- 
touched." 

Science is the mother of art, and the noble ofiGspring emulates the 
proud parent. The fosterinff care of society is due to them alike. 
The fine arts are an anomalous progeny. They have advanced to 
highest perfection where science has been little better than alchemy, 
astrology, or metempsychosis. When Pythagoras talked of the m- 
vine music of the spheres, and predicted other worlds to complete 
the diapason, Zeuxis and Parrhasius, Praxiteles and Apelles, aston- 
ished mankind with miracles of skill upon canvas and in stone. When 
Copernicus and Galileo were recanting their*** odious heresies" of a 
solar system before the Inquisition, Raphael, Michael Anselo, and 
Correggio were shedding glory upon the age of Leo X. The pro 
gress of the fine arts admits of little explication. The history which 
makes them dependent certainly upon science, yet vastly more upon 
correct taste, shows that diey are influenced by neither so much as 
by times, and events, and peculiar combinations of circumstances. 
They are at low ebb now where there is no want of taste and assur- 
edly none of science in the world. A correct theory upon the point 
remains a desideratum. 

The case of the useful arts, on the other hand, is clear enough. 

,No room can remain for doubt Primitive and unlettered ages 

/scarcely attain to the complexness of a plough. The progress of 

' art among them is slow. The Hindoos of ue present day have iu 

daily use almost the identical rude machinery for manufacturinflnpur- 

poses which their ancestors applied thousands of years ago. Tneir 
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perfection in weaving is a matter of physical action arising from 
acuteness of touch and agility of motion. Mr. Mill attributes to this 
their muslins, so fine as to be invisible ''when laid upon tiie grass 
and saturated with dew." The Orientals term these muslins '* webs 
of woven wind,'* and the great lords, a traveler gravely remarks, 
take much pleasure in seeing their wives and women dance before 
them with no other garments than these, which are as no garments 
at all. The useful arts were at a low ebb among the polished nations 
of antiquity. Many of the roost important of these have been lost, 
but others have come down to us from that period. Tne Egyptians 
could not construct an arch, but they erected obelisks, and elevated 
by machinery enormoud inasses of rock to almost incredible heights. 
The ingenuity of the ancients developed itself chiefly in their engines 
of war. Ardhimedes threw vast rocks from Syracuse upon the be- 
siegers, and set fire to their fleet by an ingenious combination of len- 
sea. The seven wonders of the world were works of art. The 
steam engine of modern days is, however, an infinitely greater won- 
der than them all ; and the magnetic telegraph is an amazing miracle 
which casts into the shade and renders ridiculous the pretensions of 
the combined sciences and arts of all antiquity. 

About the era of the fifteenth century, an inquisitive and intelligent 
spirit of investigation began to be felt in Europe. We fix here the 
compass, the printing press, and the invention* of gunpowder. Thq 
world was escaping from feudalism, and from the barbaric dominion 
of power over intellect. The last of the barons struggled in War- 
wick, the king-maker, against the principles of hardy independence, 
which were taking growth with the people. 

We often recur in memory, with renewed pleasure, to the masterly 
picture furnished by Bulwer, of this struggle — enterprise against ig- 
norant aristocracy — ^moneyed interests against ranks — shopmen, arti- 
sans, citizens, or burgesses, against the tyranny of orders. The city 
of London was taking rapid strides, and its mayor and aldermen be- 
gan to use language of conscious power even to the king. That was 
a fine picture of old Adam Warner,* who represented a class at the 
period when faint light was beginning to gleam in upon the night of 
science and art. An ill-defined notion of the steam engine haunted 
the fancy of the old philosopher. He had, in the seclusion of his 
chamber, almost devoted a life-time to its development, and reduced 
himself to want and beggary by the costly material bestowed upon 
the child of his fancy. The machine is before him all wonderful to 
behold, but it refuses motion. No skill, no influence, no toil of old 
Adam Warner can remove the mysterious inertia. He turns over 
his musty manuscripts, through sleepless nights, in vain. He flies to 
alchemy and mysticism. A &erman doctor aflfords the clue — '* a cer- 
tain axle should be made of diamond, bathed in moonshine, and 
washed in elixir." But where shall the beggared sage obtain a dia- 
mond ? He steals at midnight to the bedside of his own fond Sybil, 
to rob her of the scanty purse which alone preserved them from 
starvation. '* In his sublime devotion and loyalty to his abstract 
idea there was a devouring cruelty, of which this meek and gentle 
scholar was whoUy unconscious.'* Adam Warner triumphs — the Eu- 

* Bulwer's Last of the Barons. 
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reka is before him and blesses bis sight, as motion flies like thouffht 
from wheel to wheel of the wondrous and complicated machine — but 
at the next instant Richard, Duke of Gloucester, the boy philosopher, 
directs the blow which breaks at once the heart of the sage, and frac- 
tures in a thousand pieces what is conceived an infertuU invention ! 
Thus hare we portrayed the struggles, the triumphs, and the defeats 
of ffenius, in the faint and dawning light of science and art. 

Lord Bacon came, howerer, like one in the wilderness, making 
straight the way of those that should follow. This wonderful man, 
though bowed down to the earth by his moral infirmities, yet soared 
aloft like an archangel in intelligence. He traced out the great laws 
of science and philosophy, and marked minutely the causes which 
had led ihe world astray, in vain and ridiculous generalities and soph- 
isms. His powerful intellect scorned the dialectics of Europe, the dis- 
putatious learning of the philosophers which, without one practical 
result, beffan and ended in abstractions, ideas, notions, spirits, infini- 
ties, and the whole farafo of scholastic learning. The secret of men's 
ignorance was their pride. They sought rather to prescribe laws for 
nature than to sit patiently down like Saul at the feet of Gamaliel, 
and learn the established ones. They had rather demonstrate from 
reason a physical law, than discover a hundred from experiment. 
Indeed a single experiment, had they deigned to make it, would have 
made sad work with their finest hypotheses. Bacon reversed the 
process. He laid down the system of analysis and induction — 
of interrogating nature, of penetrating her inmost arcana, and divulg- 
ing her most precious lore. His immortal work was given to a world 
scarce prepared to appreciate it ; but although Coke wrote upon Uie 

envelope : 

'* It deserveth not to be read in schools. 
But to be frei^ted in the ship of fools." 

Newton looked into it, and discovered the laws of gravitation: Locke 
looked into it, and wrote the essay on the human understanding: Leib- 
nitx, Descartes, and La Place mastered it, and mastered, at ue same 
time, the great truths of metaphysics and astronomy. 

But not the philosophers only — ^mankind were set aright by the 
doctrines of Bacon, wherever they have been applied, and now the 
world at large have made them their own, science and art have been 
rapidly extendinff their domain. An age of inventions was at once 
heralded in. It is now two hundred years since Bacon detailed the 
tme philosophy, but the world in that short time has made more ex- 
tensive conquests over nature ; has achieved more for human progress, 
for the welfare of man, and the perfection of society and government, 
than was achieved in the previous five thousand six hundred years of 
its history. But our purpose is with the arts. We have seen in- 
vention following in the train of invention, each still more glittering 
and extraordinary than its predecessor. Even the chief of these we 
may not enumerate. It sufficeth that the men of this age regard &e 
impossibilities of the previous one as mere child's work. We achieve 
now, very much as a matter of course, what scarce a generation ago 
would have entitled us to the honors of an inquisition of soreery, or 
perhaps to the custody of the prince and author of all wicked and in- 
fernal arts. We even cease to say much of impossibilities. Our 
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ancestors demonstrated that all nature was wrought up out of four 
elementary substances, but now it is modestly said that there are at 
least fifty-four such substances. The telescope and microscope are 

giving new worlds eyery day. Even the lightning is wrested from 
eaven to communicate the thoughts of man — a purpose little dreamed 
of by the great philosopher, upon whose epitaph it is written, eripuit 
fulmen ccbIo. We must be foolish in an age of progress like this, to be 
wise. We must not even cast aside the seeming absurdity, lest within 
it there be contained the germs of a great truth. The arts and sciences 
are << twain one.*' This is impossible, therefore it is true, argued 
TertuUian, in the first century, as a rule of faith. It would be as , 
good argument in the eighteenth century as the contrary, therefore it 
is not true. It is well enough to make sport of the follies of science, 
and of those who would quadrate the circle, multiply the cube, invent 
perpetual motion, or the philosopher's stone, and say to each as Cowley 
did: 

" For neither it in art nor nature is." 

We are half inclined to think so ourself, but then Sir Humphrey 
Davy would not say positively that the philosopher's stone was unat- 
tainable, and Maupertius declared that we could not prove its impos- 
sibility. We even hesitate to put upon science and art 4he limita- 
tion which De Lolme put upon the powers of Parliament, the inability 
to convert a man into a woman, or the contrary-— or to make a man 
altoff ether. There is more of modesty than of scepticism in the remark. 
Tne province of the arts is to reduce the elements to our will and 
substitute machinery for human labor. By their aid a portion of 
mankind can be liberated from physical toil, who otherwise would 
have been necessitated to earn meagre subsistence by it alone. These 
become pioneers, and direct the movements of man and society to 
higher and still higher good. In this class are our sa?es and philoso- 
phers, our statesmen and legislators, our artists and inventors; in 
this class our public instructors in letters, morality and religion — those 
that cure our bodUy infirmities, redress our wrongs and protect our 
rights. In the progress of the arts, the number of these constantly 
augments, or wnat b equally susceptible of proof, the whole com- 
munity become placed in positions which require less exhaustinff 
physical exertion, and admit of Increased development in other and 
lugher faculties of our nature, than the mere animal .j It might be 
demonstrated, such has been our success already that the average 
period of human labor is as nothing compared with what it would have 
been had the arts remained stationary as in primitive ages, and we 
been called upon, admitting it possible, by our own labor exclusively, 
to produce the same outward comforts for man which he now enjoys. 
How happens it then, since the average of labor is so inconsiderable, 
that the serfs and slaves in some countries, and indeed in all, toil in- 
cessant day and night without repose, or hope, to feed at last upon 
scanty husk ? They toil on, it is said, in cruel competition with 
machinery, whose relentless speed strains their faculties to the utmost, 
admits no intermission, makes no allowance for human feebleness, 
but unnaturally taxes flesh and sinews to keep pace with wheels and 
arms of iron. It is plain that these people have little benefited by 
the process of art. It is a melancholy fact which we cannot rebut. 
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but which we must conceive to result from nothing else than the 
monstrous abases of society or government somewhere ; and if these 
cannot be remedied, it must he believed t)iat God intended deformity 
in the moral world as we find it in the physical, to show by contrast 
the beauties of symmetry and order. Machinery may do much, but 
it can never cause the iniquities of oppression to cease, and preach 
with controlling influence to man from the text : thou shalt not grind 
the faces of the. poor, nor trample a weaker brother in the dust. 

But this very liberation of labor we commend, has been complained 
of. A newlv-discovered process will enable ten men to do the work 
of a hundred. The other ninety pass at once out of employment, and 
raise the cry of injury and oppression. The stocking weavers in 
England collected en massej and with fierce indignation broke in 
pieces every stocking frame they could find. When calico printing 
sought introduction into France, ten thousand calico painters remon* 
strated in public meetings and in petitions to the throne, against a 
fearful innovation which must inevitably throw them out of employ- 
ment and involve them in ruin. It is true that for a season the result 
of a new invention often is, that operatives in large numbers beg in 

vain 

" A brother of the earth 
To give them leave to toil." 

But this is for a moment only, as it were. The evil is brief, and the 
gopd perpetual. Each of these changes are successive steps in human 
progress. The stocking weavers wiU find that what in miserable mad- 
ness they destroyed, was calculated shortly to give employment to a 

t larger number than ever of their class. And when Colbert firmly re- 
sisted the suicidal policy of the calico painted they thanked him after- 
ward, for there was more calico made a hundred times over. By 
simple and less expensive modes of production we cheapen commo- 
dities and put them within reach of the poorest, and indefinitely in- 
crease production itself with vastly less of labo^ The man who may 
be printing our article congratulates himself, if he is like others of his 
craft with whom we have conversed, no doubt, that types at least 

! cannot be adjusted in composition by machinery, and so his art is 
forever safe. But suppose that to be realized of which rumor has 
more than once spoken, and a bona fide type setter be introduced 

. into a printing office, capable of doing as much work with one man» 
as a dozen could effect without it. We should hail the invention 
with gratulation, and so would the printers themselves, could they 
see the whole case at once. The printing art would receive an im- 
mediate extension which no man can conceive, and in a very brief 
space this iron-headed and iron-fingered compositor would call for the 
services, with less labor to thenuielves of many times the number 
which it first may have thrown out of employ. These things regulate 
themselves very soon. ^)r. Franklin, we think, takes somewhere the 
extreme case of machinery, arrived at such perfection as to discharge 
the whole mass of labor. An impossible hypothesb, however, unless 
we can make thinking matter, or, in short, a man. But admit the sup- 
position, what then ? Should we perish in this perfection T Should 
we be inevitably ruined because God has allowed us, by intellect, to 
work out our great salvation from his bitter curse, **by the sweat of 
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thy brow thou shall eat bread.'* Who will complain of such an ap- 
proaching crisis in the affairs of men, when sustenance, and raiment, 
and all our wants shall be supplied us in highest perfection by art and 
nature, without the degradation of phy8i<^ toil. The era' may be 
well entitled millennial Li 

But a truce to such speculations, which have led us much farther 
than we had any intention. Science we entitled the parent of art. 
It occurs to us that the reaction which exists between the two should 
be brought under particular mention. JESneas bore away from burn- 
ing Troy Anchises, his aged father, and thus gave back the life he 
had received. The arts reflect upon science, and the parent receiver 
new vigor from the chUd. Science teaches the laws of optics — the 
optician constructs the telescope and enlarges the domain of science. 
A principle discovered in nature may result in a machine, and a 
machine invented without particular knowledge of its principle, will 
vet divulge that principle to philosophy. Examples of this sort could 
be multiplied without end. The artist may produce a result with little 
knowledge of the causes. An inventor may have no familiarity with 
science. But how much higher the results and the inventions when 
they proceed upon profound knowledge. Indolent men sometimes 
invent to save labor, and as it were by accident. A lazy boy becoming 
wearied with opening and closing the valve of an engine on the old 
principle, fastened it to a part of the machinery, and thus achieved, 
by accident, what had baffled the skill of inventors. Necessity, also, 
has much to do with invention. The great rule is, notwithstanding, 
otherwise, and patient investigation in acience will precede worthy 
achievement in art. What a magnificent conception would the steam 
engine have been, but wef know it to be the result of years of study, 
of vigils bv day and by night, of discomfitures, of doubts, of strug- 
gles, of si^ening apprehensions, of partial despair and tardy triumph. 
Shall not a man be versed in the laws and principles of light, of heat, 
of electricity, of motion, gravitation and mathematics, before he ven- 
tures upon new combinations of matter, and enters the fiejd of inven- 
tion? 

Art, then, is deaerving equally with science of^overnment protection 
— lecittoiste protection, we mean, and not that otperpetual monopolies, 
restnctions and corporate trades companies, such as were of common 
use in the middle ages. The protection of patent riffht is the most 
natural and just, and indeed it is the only natural and just one. A 
man, and his descendants afler him, shall claim in perpetuo a right to 
the lands and tenements acquired by his mere physical labor ; but 
wiien mind incorporates itself aa it were with matter, and becomes in 
a subordinate aenae a creator, shall there be a less privilege of property 
admitted in its results? Governments have followed reason here, and 
if they have distinguished at all between the two cases, it is only in 
granting a term of years and not a fee simple right in intellectual pro- 
perty. The distinction upon otfier principles is proper, provided the 
term be sufficiently extended. 

The Constitution says, "Congress shall have the power of securing 

for limited timeSy to inventors," dtc. We have legislated frequently 

upon the subject The great act of 1836 elaborated a system of 

patent right, and carried it to high perfection. Previously patents 
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had been granted by the department as a matter of coarse, and with- 
out reference to originality. It was conceived that the courts would 
settle all conflicting claims. Great abuses and much litigation was 
the natural result. But the act of 1836 effected a radical revolution. 

The patent office is attached to the office of State, and a commis- 
sioner of patents is appointed. Applications are to be made in writ^ 
ing to the commissioner, by any person haying invented or discovered 
any new and useful improvement on any art, machine, manufacture, 
or composition of matter, not known or used by others before his 
invention or discovery thereof, and not at the time of his application 
in public use, of on sale, with his consent and allowance, as the in- 
Tentor or discoverer. The applicant must deliver a written descrip- 
tion of his invention or discovery, and of the manner and process of 
making, constructing, using and compounding the same, in full, clear 
and exact terms, avoiding unnecessary prolixity, so as to enable any 
person skilled in the art or science to which it appertains, or is most 
nearly connected, to make, construct, compound, and use the same ; 
and ne must, in the case of a machine, fully explain the principle 
and the application of it, by which it may be distinguished from other 
inventions, and he must particularly specify the part, improvement, 
or combination, which he claims as his own invention or discovery. 
He must accompany the same with drawings and written references, 
where the nature of the case admits of drawings, or specimens of 
ingredients, and of the composition of matter, sufficient in quantity 
for the purpose of experiment, where the invention or discovery is 
of a composition of matter. He must likewise furnish a model of 
his invention, in cases which admit of representation by model. 
The applicant is also to make oath or affirmation that he believes 
he is tne original and first inventor or discoverer of the art, machine, 
composition or improvement for which he solicits a patent, and that 
he does not know or believe that the same was ever before known or 
used, and he must farther state of what country he is a citizen.* 

We have exhibited the substance of the law. The commissioner 
decides upon the merits of each particular case, and grants or refuses, 
as it may be, the application. An appeal lies from him to a board, 
appointed for the purpose by the Secretary of State. Where the 
patent is granted, it confers upon the inventor and his heirs, execu- 
tors, administrators, assigns, ^c, after him, the exclusive right to 
make and vend the same for fourteen years, and under certain cir- 
cumstances allows a farther extension of seven years. The patentee, 
if a citizen or an alien-resident, pays into the hands of the commis- 
sioner, for his privilege, thirty dollars. If a foreigner resident abroad, 
the tax is three hundred dollars, but a British subject must pay the 
sum of five hundred dolligps. The great distinction in the last case, 
shows clearly from what quarter the severest competition with oui' 
own arts was expected. A bona fide inventor may secure patent, 
though the subject has been discovered and used abroad, provided he 
had no knowledge of it, and no description had been given in any 
publication. This is a liberal extension of the privilege. The first 
use of the invention attracts the patent, notwithstanding a prior dis- 
covery can be proved, but without use. A surreptitious one by 

* Kent* 8 (TommentarieB, vol n. 
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another, will not affect the rights of the real inventor on his applica- 
tion for patent. 

The American law upon this subject is, upon the whole, less re-' 
strictive than that of any other nation, and appears, at the same time, 
to hold out ample encouragement to genius and enterprise. The 
English law has the advantage of not discriminating for country ; 
for the statute of James gives title to all, if the «'true and first in- 
ventors of any manner of new manufactures within the realm, which 
others, at the time of granting the patent, did not use/' If the dis- 
covery or invention be new in England, this is sufficient, though long 
known and in use abroad. They hold that one may discover by 
travel as well as by thought English inventions are taxed much 
higher than ours in the fees of patent right. The French, Spanish 
and Austrian laws follow, in the main, those of Britain. The whole 
subject of patents is one of great subtilty, and it is said on high 
authori^ not to be inaptly termed the metaphysics of the law. Men 
have euausted whole fortunes in the protection of these rights by 
ceaseless litigation, of whom Whitney, the cotton-gin inventor, is a 
conspicuous example. Others, rather than encounter such difficul- 
ties, or rather than make known in petition the secret of their dis- 
covery or art, have preferred to risk it without patent at all. Few 
patents protect for their full term. New and better inventions or 
processes displace them, or what is worse, the fraudulent acts of 
others deprive them of all value. The hope of gain and difficulty 
of detection are powerful incentives to encroachment, and they wilf 
not be resisted when the invention is very important and valuable. 
Other inventions will be protected in a degree by their own insignifi- 
cance, on the same principle that a robber will not seek a garret, nor 
will the blood of a ** hoarse lawyer" be shed by conspirators, as Ju- 
venal felicitously expresses it: 

" Nee unquam 
Sanguine causidici, madueront rostra, pusilU." 

The law of Congress, of 1836, established the Patent office, in- 
tended as a repository for models of all the inventions patented from 
time to time. It is said to have given great facilities, in the classifi- 
cation and arrangement in rooms and galleries, for a beneficial and^ 
favorable display of these models and specimens of composition, and 
of fabrics, and other manufactures and works of art and piachines,' 
and implements of agriculture, &c., 6lc. The building soon after 
was destroyed by fire, but the contents have been largely restored by^ 
appropriations for the purpose, so that at this day it presents one of 
the most extraordinary museums in the country, exhibiting in the 
highest developments the ingenuity of our countrymen, which no 
circumstances can control, and which seems beyond all comparison 
or limit. Previous to 1836 we had issued double the number of 
patents issued by England or France in the same time, and the dis- 
proportion since then must be vastly greater. The building in which 
this display is made has already become of too contracted dimensions 
for its purpose. The purposes of such a collection are the highest 
imaginable. Next to the publication and distribution of adequate 
descriptions, from year to year, of the progress of invention, is the 
preservation of plans and models in one common building. We 
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sball fiirnish, in this manner, a meet field for the studies of future 
times. Geaius may repair thither, even as it repairs to Rome, to 
catch the inspiration of Grecian statuary, or the rare perfection of 
Italian art. In every sphere the masters must be studied. We learn 
to invent from a familiarity with inventions. Before aspirins to add 
to the results of human skill, we must be acquainted with those re- 
sults. How frequently are years of toil and labor expended upon 
inveaiionB, which are afterward discovered to have been made long 
before? An ingenious friend once exhibited to us a skilful contriv- 
ance in art which was valuable and new to him, which had caused 
much thought and labor, and of which he was clearly the inventor, 
but upon careful reference to encyclopedias of art, the machine was 
there discovered minutely described. If our reason must be stimu- 
lated by the trainings of logic, so our inventive faculties must be 
stimulated by a training in the study of inventions. 

Among the most interesting documents published by order of 
Congress, the annual reports of the Commissioner of the Patent 
office occupy prominent rank. The latest of these are more partic* 

; ularly estimable. We know of no publications calculated to subserve 
more important ends throughout the country. Those of 1844 and 
184&, by Mr. Ellsworth and Mr. Burke, afford such abundant mate- 
rial for study, that we 'would commend them heartily to all interested 
in our national progress. It appears by these, that in 1844 there 

« were issued five hundred and two patents, including seven re-issues, 
twelve designs, and five additions to other patents. Five hundred 
and thirty-nine patents expired in the same time. The whole num- 
ber of patents applied for was one thousand and forty-five. In 1846, 
the number applied for was twelve hundred and forty-six, the num- 
ber granted five hundred and two, those expired four hundred and 
seventy. The whole number of patents issued by the department 
up to 1846, is fourteen thousand, five hundred and twenty-six! Rev- 
enue of the office for 1845, $42,852 31 ; expenditures, t31,172 32. 
We may thus determine upon the prosperity of the system. 

The wide and extended field covered by these reports, evinces that 
there is no branch of enterprise or skill which is not marching with 
rapid strides to perfection, under the Conduct of our citizens. There 
is nothing that we do not essay, and to essay in American ingenuity, 
is to triumph. On the confines of science, or in the simplest combi- 
nations of mechanics, we are the same. The Magnetic Telegraph, 
and a machine for making pin-heads,* will be patented together. To 
examine and pronounce upon the merits of these infinitely various 
combinations, requires the most consummate skill and unceasing la- 
bor. The papers of Messrs. Page, Fitzgerald and Keller, the ex- 
aminers, exhibit this, and these gentlemen, at the same time, show a 
depth of scientific research, and an acquaintance with art in all coun- 
tries, which is truly remarkable. We design a brief survey of the 
reports o£ the past two years, and are confident that the reader will 
be repaid in following us. 

• Here is a machfaie patented hr ■ticUng plna in paper. Ttie pins run down two 
inclined plains from a mass in the hopper, and in this way, with the point down, they 
are delivered into the machine, which sticks them in ttle papers for market Rep. 
1844, p. 474. 
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The mineral resources of the United States, thougli partiallj ex- 
plored only, have been discoyered inexhaustible. To separate these 
minerals from their ores and dross, and afterward ta work them up 
into the finest products, calls into action annually, and displays ad- 
vantageously, the highest skill and ingenuity of our in? entive minds. 
These arts advance beyond all precedent We are stHl deficient in 
the separation of pure iron, and in the manufacture of steel. In- 
ventions are constantly patented, both in Eurc^e and in this country, 
for the purpose, but they all leave much to be desired. In refer- 
ence to steel, we shall not perhaps attain to the perfection of British 
manufacture, until our iron can be obtained in greater purity than at 
present. The commissioner conceives no good reason why Ameri- 
can iron should not eventually answer all the purposes of Swedish. 
In the manufacture of fibrous and textile substances, the skill and 
ingenuity of American workmen have already gone vtery far. Ou^ 
machinery is beconingv so exquisitely finished, and our dexterity sc 
much improved, that in process of time no competitioa* whatever may 
be declined. This will be a triumph far more honorable to a nation 
than that which b the result only of restrictions, prohibitions, and 
onerous government interference. 

Steam and its con^licated machinery seem to be ours as a heritage 
We have immense territories, and to traverse them by land and by 
water, will carry these arts to perfection with us, beyond what they 
could have attained in other countries. Nicholas, of Russia, already 
prefers our workmen. '* In closing my remarks," says the commis- 
sioner, '* I deem it proper to express the opinion, that during the six 
years of my connection witli tkb •ffice, no one year has been signa- 
lized by so many truly valuable inventions connected with the steam 
engine as the last'* 

Civil engineering may be spoken of in almost identical language. 
The report of the commissioner declares, that the number of improve- 
ments developed and patented during the past year, under the de- 
pressed state of civil engineering, occasioned by the temporary pros- 
tration of our works of internal improvement, would be matter of 
surprise to one unacquainted with the energy and vigor of Ammcaa 
character, which has always exhibited its most brilliant qualities in ad- 
versity, and hence we find that invention i» resorted to as a means of 
release from difiiculty. 

In the department of locomotive powers, we note an improvement 
worthy of particular mention. A prairie car has been patented of 
singular and ingenious construction, and which must prove o£ ines- 
timable value. It is not intended, says the inventor, to rival the rail- 
road system, where that can be successfully established and sustained, 
but it is intended for prairies and other unbroken grounds, where no 
road is necessary to be built for it, and where the amount of travel 
and transportation will not justify the construction of railroads. 

In fire-arms, and all the dire apparatus of war, little new has been 
achieved. Man's nature is as wicked as it is inventive, and the fear- 
ful engines of death have never been slow in multiplying. Perfec- 
tion seems already attained. The weapons which armed Achilles' «i 
and Hector's fierce wrath, were as school-boys' wooden sabres, in I 
comparison with the chained shot, bomb shells, submarine armor, and 
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Paixhan batteries, which cry havoc now over the field of war. We 
realize in the shock of battles something of what the mythological 
poets were forced to describe only among the gods ; giants heaving 
mountains at the head of Jupiter, and the thunderer showering down 
heaven's fierce bolts and flames in turn. Men are staggered now at 
the thought of war. The great nations of the earth snrink from its 
dire encounter. In the same proportion tltat the apparatus of slaugh- 
ter and death have become more fearfully complete, is the reluctance 
for conflict increased. War's terrors indirectly promote genial peace. 
The latest experiments in gunnery have been upon enormous pieces 
of wrought-iron cannon. The Princeton gun was of this character, and 
mournfully failed. The Commissioner of Patents remarks, that in 
all ages since the invention of cannon, attempts have been made to 
construct them of wrought-iron, but when subjected to experiment, 
they have uniformly failed and gone out of use. When Xhey have 
been burst from powder or otherwise broken, the fractures, or their 
different parts, have presented almost every variety, from a tough, 
perfectly welded wrought-iron, to the coarsest granular, and at many 
points the metal does not appear to have adhered at all The fea- 
tures of the iron above mentioned, may be found in fragments of the 
gun which recently burst on board the Princeton. Until some im- 
provement in welding, not hitherto known or noticed, shall have 
been discovered to obviate the imperfections which appear to be in- 
cident to it, it is to be hoped that no attempt to introduce very large 
guns of this kind will be successful. 

We have not space to enter largely upon the discussion of these 
reports, but cannot forbear particular mention of a few of the most 
remarkable inventions described in them. There is a process pa- 
tented, by means of which silver may be substituted for quicksilver 
in the manufacture of looking-glasses ; and the ridiculous story is told 
somewhere, that the Messrs. Rothschild offered 8100,000 for its sup- 
pression. Another patent for stereotype blocks of iron, a German in- 
vention, by means of which the bible may be printed, it is said, for 
; twenty-five cents. We have a machine for manufacturing paper 
from wild cane, and another for preparing, in handsome style, 
the covers of books, without hand work. A galvanic instrument to 
remedy constipation of bowels. This acts by the stimulating eflfect 
'of the galvanic fluid upon the rectum. A purgative eflfect is pro- 
duced by making and breaking with ease and rapidity galvanic cir- 
cuits throughout the system. A writing machine is also detailed, 
furnishing the means of communicating one's thoughts to paper, by 
simply sitting in front of a set of keys and touching those correspond- 
ing with particular letters, which thus with rapidity are impressed 
upon sheets of paper, and removed away when complete. The type 
setter, a similar instrument, is an improvement upon previous at- 
tempts to adjust letters by machinery. The types are of uniform 
size and pyramidal, so as to be adapted to their position around a 
cylinder, and they are held together by rules or strips of metal fitting 
in their recesses. A clock is noted without weight, coiled spring, or 
fusee, and a beehive of homely construction. The object of this last 
is to exclude destructive insects, which enter in the nieht season 
only. The hive is connected with a hen's roost, so that Uie weight 
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of the fowls, on retiring, closes its door by means of pulleys, and 
when their weight ia removed in the morning, the door is suffered to 
open again. 

Anastatic printing is a new art, and one designed to effect quite a 
revolution in many respects. The report thus remarks upon it ; 
Among the notable inventions of the last year, is one for printing 
from or copying all kinds of printed work. An engraved bank note 
may be copied with perfect fidelity by it. But then science has her 
countervailing measures, and forgery may not increase even with 
such facilities. A test paper is invented at the same time, with which 
neither chemical nor mechanical devices for erasure can tamper. For 
printed notes it offers materials which will counteracf the attempt to 
reprint by an anastatic or other process. 

A greater number than usual of improvements in the construction 
of musical instruments, is presented. The indications are, that this 
branch of art is working itself more deeply into the affections and 
sympathies of our people. It is well. The art is a noble one which 
can subdue strong natures, refine the heart, and impel to lofty and 
generous action. The Greeks struggled in allegory to portray it9 
influences by the hills, trees, rocks and mountains dancing in eztasies 
to the notes of Orpheus. Pythagoras deemed that the voice of the 
universe was melody, and that worlds, themselves strung in some mys* 
tic union, burst into harmonious strains at the touch of God. The 
morning stars sang for joy, in the figure of holy writ. Even brute na* 
tures yield to the wondrous enchantment of music. The harp of David 
exorcises the demon from the bosom of Saul. The woods moan 
sadly and drearily — the sea waves have their dirge, and the winds 
whistle melody too exquisite for imitation. 

** Wild nature, warbling all, beyond the reach of art," 

** Music religious hearts inspires. 
It wakes the soul, it lifis it high, 
It wings it with sublime desires, 
And fits it to bespeak the Deity." 

But we continually wander. Our purpose was merely to note the 
great improvement achieved by the lamented Coleman, in uniting the 
melody of the Eolian harp with that of the piano. By this contri* 
vance a perfection of musical sounds has been attained which no in* 
struments of art can excel. We would shed a tear over Coleman. 

' It is impossible to dismiss this department of the report without 
introducing an extract from the language of one of the examiners. 

** The branches of the arts which have been in a prosperous con* 
dition during the past two years — as, for instance, cotton manufactures 
— ^have received a smaller number of contributions from inventors 
than those which have been in a depressed state, as civil engineering. 
This state of things corresponds with a striking fact I have long since 
observed. The master spirits, looking through the present to the 
future, have made their great inventions in all countries and in all 
ages, especially with a view to force a change in the condition of 
society ; while secondary minds have adapted their labors to the de- 
mands of the existing state of things — the one leading, the other fol- 
lowing. But the American character seems to be an exception to 
this general rule ; and whether this be the effect of our institutionsy 
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of our vast extent of territory, or of both, is difficult to decide ; but 
that such is the fact, must be evident to all Improyements in the 
other countries keep pace with the general state of things, they rise 
with prosperity, and sink with adversity; while here it is the converse 
of the proposition. There, they seem to be the effects of prosperity, 
here, the causes. '% * 

The duties of the Patent Office have been greatly enlarged of late 
by the addition to it of a bureau, if we may use the term, for the col- 
lection and distribution of agricultural statistics. Nine^tenths of the 
volumes before us are taken up with these statistics, in relation to the 
various crops of a country embracing almost every variety of produc- 
tive soil in the world. It would afford us great pleasure to dwell as 
largelv upon this department as its importance deserves, but our ar- 
ticle has already grown too much under our hand. There is not 
sufficient precision in the arrangement of the matter here presented, 
nor thaf condensation which we have a right to expect. I^e collec- 
tion embraces extracts at large from newspapers in every quarter of 
the Union, from agricultural periodicals of leading character, and in 
addition there are occasional original essays upon particular heads of 
agriculture. Under what power in the constitution Congress have 
established this bureau, we have not been informed. It certainly 
cannot be included under the head of granting copy and patent rights. 
If a bureau for agriculture may be established simply on the ground 
of its utility, then the same can be done for each and every other 
branch of industry ; manufactures, commerce, navigation, dec, &;C., 
and a plain way is at once opened for expending enormous amounts 
of public money. We reject this doctrine. The government cannot 
legislate in this respect, simply on the ground of general utility. Is 
this here then a palpable stretch of authority ? We think not, since 
the act can be clearlv sustained on other and legitimate principles. 
The taxing power is lodged in the hands of government, and it can- 
not be judiciously exerted without a knowledge of the resources of 
the country. Congress must unquestionably be informed in relation 
to the staples of the States, their advance or decline, the annual value 
of each, the effect of past legislation upon them, the possible effect of 
future legislation, dec. Mr. Walker found it necessary, before acting 
upon the tariff of 1842, to scatter throughout the length and breadth 
of the land circulars to every important interest, the agricultural not 
the least. Even with this labor, he complains in his report of the 
difficulties in the way of obtaining correct and satisfactory informa- 
tion. If Congress have the right to purchase a library for the infor- 
mation of government, it must have an equal right to furnish infor- 
mation which a library cannot give, but which is of similar if not 
greater importance. This reasoning would extend farther than to 
mere agricultural statistics. Be it so. Strict constructionist as wc 
are, we should raise no objection to such an extension, particularly 
if the condition be, that the office, as now, be made to defray its own 
expenses. This publication of valuable practical information upon 
subjects closely connected with the general welfare, is the least of all 
the sins for which Congress shall be made answerable hereafter. 

As the Patent Offiice is now regarded, says Mr. Burke in his re« 
port, as the general head and representative of the useful arts, and 
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the industrial interests of the country, it might be employed in col- 
lecting the statistics of all the great branches of natiunal industry — 
agricultural, manufacturing, commercial, and mining. "Without 
knowledge of this character, a nation knows but little of its capacity, 
its resources, or its power ; nor without it can the legislator perforia 
hi« duties in relation to the great interests of his country, with that 
sound wisdom and judgment which the importance of his position » 
and the consequences of his official action, good or evil, demand. In 
almost every other enlightened nation, great attention is paid to pro- 
curing the most copious statistics in relation to all its interests. In 
this country it must be confessed they are comparatively very meagre. 
With suitable action on the part of Congresst aided by the co-oper- 
ation of the several States, this desideratum might be supplied, anil 
the mighty resources of our country become known as they are de^ 
veloped. 

We confess, after all, however, a greater willingness to have the 
matter conducted, were it practicable, by the States themselves, 
through their citizens uniting for the purpose. A great national con- 
vention of agriculture, art, manufactures, &;r., meeting annually, say 
at the city of Washington, composed of deputies from every State 
and territory in the Union, with staples, fabrics, new and rare pro- 
ducts, improved growths, dtc, for a public (uir similar to those which 
are held biennially at Paris, would be worthy of our country. The 
State societies thus represented in the national one, might themselves 
be but the representatives of numerous district and county associa- 
tions. No possible mode could be adopted better calculated for the 
purposes we have been discussing. The ordinary expenses of this 
convention might be defrayed by its members, the extraordinary by 
the States interested. Its annual reports from appropriate commit- 
tees could be published, journals of agriculture, &c., could be su&-^ 
tained under its patronage, as in the case of our General Ecclesiastical 
Conventions, and in fine schools of agriculture and the practical arts 
endowed. All of this, though desirable, we fear cannot soon be re- 
alized. Our country has not advanced far enough for it yet. Many 
will even think our suggestion wild. In such a state of things, so 
important do we regard the end, that, rather than have it fail, we 
would enjoin the matter upon Congress, to the extent reconunended 
by the Commissioner of the Patent Office, though we have long since 
been aware of the objection that the cost to government for effecting 
anything is many times greater than what it is to individuals. 

Affricnlture, from the rude state in which, at former periods, it ex- 
isted, has emerged, and is now becoming every day more and more 
completely reduced to the method and precision of science. The 
profound investigations of Liebig in the vegetable world, have al- 
ready created a revolution. A new and wide field of research is 
opened, and one that allures from the transcendent interests which 
are attached to it. The application of chemistry to agriculture is a 
farther step in the progress of that Baconian philosophy which ad- 
dresses itself to the wants of man. By means of chemical processes 
we stimulate nature, we develop and bring into activity latent and 
inert elements, or we neutralize and destroy those which are noxious. 
We resuscitate soils that are exhausted and dead, and increase with- 
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^"zl Timit the vigor of those already vital and fniitfai. Malthue need 
dread no more a world starving from over population, when the 
cupacities of its soil may be augmented almost indefinitely by means 
within our control. It is gratifying to' mark the new impulse which 
^as been given to agriculture. We cannot refer without enthusiasm 
to the labors of Liebig, Bousingault, Thaers, Sec. In our own coun- 
try we are not without able laborers in the same field. Agricultural 
surveys are being everywhere directed by State Legislatures. We 
may particularly refer te New York, Virginia, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, dtc Agricultural associations are rising in dignity with us, 
and journals* devoted to this branch of industry becoming valuable 
■and complete. The attention of all parties seems to be at length 
aroused to the importance of the subject, 

HVe do well to encourage agriculture by every legitimate and 
proper means. It is the right arm of our country. All its commerce, 
and its manuiactaires, and other industry together, are but as an item 
«!ompared with this. It is emphatically the great creator of national 
wealth. Nature, in presenting to us our vast, fertile, and almost 
illimitable territories, has made us a nation of agriculturists. The 
character is a high one, too. It has been revered in every age. 
The poets, in all languages, have traced its charms with touches of 
exquisite finish. They present us captivating and beautiful, yet not 
untrue pictures, of its genial labors, its dignity, its repose, and its 
independence. The finest illustrations in Homer are taken from the 
husbandmen and their pregnant fields. Hesiod is equally eloquent 
when he touches upon rural life. Who would ewer forget the grace- 
ful and thrilling passages which abound everywhere in the pages of 
Virgil^ Take for example one from the Georgics, which is inimita- 
ble. 

O fortonatos nimium sua si bona norint 
Agricolas ! qnibus ipsa, procul discordibus armis, 
Fondit homo facilem victQin jnstissima tellus. 
Si non ingentem foribns domus alta superbis 
Mane salatantnm totis vomit aedibos ondam; 
Nee varios inhiant pulchra testudine postes, 
lUusasque auro vesies, Ephyreiaque sra; 
Alba Deque Assyrio fucatur lana veneno, 
Nee casia liquidi corrompitur asos olivi : 
At secora quies, et nescia fallere vita, 
Dives opum varianim ; at latis otia fandis, 
SpeloncB, Tivique lacas; at frigida Tempe, 
Mogitasque bourn, moUesque sab arbore somni 

• Skinnei's Family Library we are about to compliment The work is able, but 
one of the last nambera comes out with such bitter and unqualified abuse of theflovem* 
ment for its** agricultural annual"— its "Inspector-generalship ofs agriculture "—"its 
official editor," and *< cabbaeed material," meaning the papers, &C;, of the Patent Office, 
that spite of ourselves the Fanner's Library dedines from the estimation we had form- 
ed of it. Let any man read the passages in question, if he can. without being morti- 
fied, that such opinions and such ill-founded and unreasonable abuse should be detailed, 
by a journal pioRAsiBg to represent the agricultural Interests of America. We make 
these declarations in sorrow rather than in ancer. Vide Farmer's Library for July, pp. 
687, 8, 9 ; also p. 673, and the chapter, particitiarly, heoded 

UircLB Sam's Anhual 

OF 

Staahob, MacvAKicAL Am) AvAicuLTUBAL Discovsaus. 
Interiaided and mixed up with all sorts of agricultural curiosities and hambngSi Ac., 
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Non absunt. Illic saltns, ac lustra feraram, 
£t patiens operam parvoque assueta juventus, 
Sacra Deum, santiqiie patres. Extreme per illcn 
Jnstitia ezcedens ^erris vestigia fecit. 

The Romans cherished agriculture as from the gods. Ciacinnalusr 
Deatatus, Regulus, Fabricius, &c., were plantens and devoted their 
leisure from cares of State to the culture of the soiL The pleasure 
seats of the leading Romans were their country villas.* "Hardy in- 
dependence, sterling patriotism, enthusiastic devotion to liberty, and 
love of country, and all the noble virtues, will be found in the agricul- 
tural classes. They are removed farthest from the evil influences of 
times, and are the very last to be corrupted by them. The noblest 
spirits in the Republic have been traiaed in the walks of agricultural 
life. There it is that men learn to think for themsdves, and dicre 
is none other such school. The agriculturists are the conservative 
classes. They are attached to the soil they cultivate, and In their 
i^iessed employment God has dignified and honored them. We 
award this meed of praise without reluctance. The tumults and dis- 
cords of politics, the unceasing cares of commerce, the perplexing 
study and application of law, the unbridled passions and contentions 
of great cities, which Cowper says truly, God never made, wq would 
freely yield up, were it possible, without a sigh, for the calmer, 
hiffher, more agreeable, and even more honormbie walks of agriculto- 
ral life^ 

But let us close a digression in which, perhaps, we have felt too 
much, by returning to plainer and more practical matters. The an- 
nexed tables exhibit the results of our agricultural industry, in it» 
leading departments, for the last twelve months.! We leave them 
with the reader, and close an article too long and wearisome, we 
think, to be written in August or read in September — ^but let it go.( 

• Southern Quarterly 1845, art. Rome and the Romans. 

t The tables appear la 4 vol. Commercial Review p. 67. 

t In our remarks u|)on the doctrines of Free Trade, Protective TarifTs, and Internal 
Improvement, the option of expressing an opinion was not left us. These are matters 
purely of political and par^ character, and as such are excluded, under the pledge given 
to the community, when this Review was first estabilshed. We hove adhered to that 
pledge, and shall continue to do so. A mere history, nowever, of such potttical ques- 
tions as have divided and distracted the country, may be presented without impropriety, 
and we may even present with Caimess the main arguments of either side. This alone 
has been ventured. But let no man inler, because arcumstances prevent us fi-om de- 
clarhig an opinion, that we have no opinion at all, or that it is not well fixed. We 
have not been recreant to the duties of every dtiien patriot to regard attentively the 
home and foreign policy of his country, and investigate and determine for hdmself in all 
matters appertamlng to them. As an individual our political opU:iioBS are well known, 
and we have seen little cause to change them. Whatever they are we shall be the last, 
by their expression, to betray a trust Imposed In us, as the Editor of a neutral and com- 
mercial work ; but whatever they are, we shall assuredly never hesitate to declare them 
boldly when circumstances are altered^ and when, <u a ciiisen, neutrality would be a 
crime. An honest man witl console himself with Mansfield, in lus sublime quotation 
from Cicero, for having done his duty to his country without regard to individual con- 
sequences. "Ego hoc anlmo, semper ful, ut invidiam virtute partom, gloiiam, baud 
infamiam, putarem !" 
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Art nr-COMEBCIAL SPIRIT AT TIB SOUTH.* 

The De Medici and the Roscoes should not be confined to the 
past. We would find them in every village, however obscure ; in 
every country or city where commercial enterprise has distributed, 
or is distributing, intelligence and wealth ; master-spirits who, in 
their lives and history, rebuke the imputations of Burke, that " the 
merchant's desk is his altar, his ledger his bible, and his money his 
God ;** merchants who, by their sagacity, energy, and enterprise, 

gather wealth not merely to accumulate — ^who navigate and explore 
istant seas, and bring back the treasures of remote countries, to 
enrich, improve, and benefit their own — ^who discover new countries, 
and open new avenues of trade, and expose to view hitherto hidden 
sources of wealth, not to monopolize, but to divide, and who stimulate 
industry and ingenuity in all its varied departments, that they may 
enjoy their own merited reward ; merchants who have infused the 
wnole powers of their intellect, and the spirit of an instructed and 
enlightened policy, into their bold adventures ; and who appropriate 
the rich returns of their successful enterprises, not to build up a 
golden Mammon, but for the benefit, improvement, and amelioration 
of the condition of mankind at large ; commercial statesmen, not in- 
sensible of the important and responsible relations of life in which 
they are placed, ever ready to enlighten and befriend the young 
aspirants who are to follow in their paths, and to supply in succession 
the places they are doomed to vacate ; patrons of science and of the 
arts, they rear up enduring monuments to their names in the sacred 
temples and institutions of learning and of charity, to which, in their 
successes, they are ever ready, with a bountiful liberality, to contri- 
bute; patriots and counselors, rall3ring in the hour of threatened 
invasion around the standard of their country, though the first to 
suffer in the conflict ; always in advance to contribute their mite to 
8us£l5n the national honor ; philanthropists who, in an extended and 
liberal intercourse with all parts of the world, sustain abroad as well 
as at home the honor and integrity of the commercial character, 
making mankind better acquainted with each other ; and in the en- 
dearing offices of social and Christian charities, and in the reciproca- 
tions of a mutually beneficial trade, drawing, in every clime, closer 
together the ligaments of friendship between heathenism and civiliza- 
tion ; and, with the missionaries, advancing in the great work of the 

* There is a retumiog spirit, on the part of the South, for commercial enterprise and 
adventure. The city of Charleston appears to be walcing from a long sleep, In which 
she hsB slept soundly. Her citiiens have of late been active, and we of the commercial 
mart of the West, can extend the right hand of fellowship in all their labors. I<et them 
struggle manfully. We have no jetuousies. Charleston must be more an ally than a 
. fivafof New Orleans. She may regain her pristine prosperity without, in a remote de- 
gree, afiecting the prosperitv of her alreadv great and growing sister. Both cities have 
much to answer for, as well as others of the South, in allowing the whole fordgn com- 
jmerceof the country to be -conducted by northern enterprise and capital Let them 
i unite upon a revolution in this respect. Colonel GadsdexL in the paper which he has 
kindly sent us, at our request, and which was oiigiiially dettveved as an address before 
the commercial assodauon of Charleston, a few months ago, exhibits the position we 
occupy, and points out the remedy. He may be too sanguine In his views reffarding 
the future prosperity of his native city, but there Is something noble and patriotic in 
them. It would be happy were the citixens of New Qrieans equally impressed with th» 
importance of establishing associations of a commercial character, and, by all means, of 
extending commercial information. Who will commence the work.1---£D. Com Rit. 
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promised millennium. Under the broad banner of unrestrained traf- 
fic the wolf sha]] dwell with the lamb, and peace on earth, and good- 
will to men, be established — the harbinger of a *' new, higher, and 
brighter civilization;** '*the weaned child shall put his hand on the 
cockatrice's den.*' Such is an imperfect sketch of the high purposes 
o{ conunerce, and of the accomplished and enlightened citizen mer- 
chant, which, although not drawn with the fidelity of the artist, or 
adorned with the fancy of the poet, is presented, it is hoped, in relief 
sufficiently attractive to excite our emulation. 

Civil society is a machine, motion to which is given by labor, capi- 
tal, and intelligence. The hand to execute, the means to perform, 
and the mind to direct — these are the elements which keep mankind 
employed, awaken inquiry, stimulate their enterprises, and improve 
their condition. The subdivisions of labor, of capital, and of intellectt 
in the varied pursuits and professions of life, are all dependent on 
each other, and each essential to the whole. The subtraction of either 
member would as effectually derange the component parts of all, as 
would the destruction of a spring, a lever, or a wheel, however seem- 
ingly small, a piece of mechanism to which it belongs. The main 
artery in the animal system would be paralyzed if the blood was not 
by the veins returned to the source whence it received its impulse of 
circulation. The professions,, however learned, and the different and 
varied pursuits of life, cannot, therefore, be justly subjected to a 
comparative scale of excellence, by which either are to be decreed or 
elevated in relative dignity and importance. They are all parts of 
and essential to the whole social system, and they all move most in 
harmony when in place, performing separately the functions for 
which designed. Agriculture and commerce, manufactures and me- 
chanics, are justly called the sister arts ; and in their mutual aid and 
dependence on each other, rest the healthy action of each, and the 
prosperity of all. A wise and beneficent Providence has, in his won- 
derful creations — ^in the rich soil and varied valuable productions of 
which they are capable — ^in the mineral formations in the bowels of 
the earth — ^in the gems and fishes of the great deep — ^in the subtle 
fluids and component gases of the atmosphere — and in the wonder- 
working magnetic attractions — ^presented Uie elements on which civil 
society is expected to work, and for its own benefit Without a wise 
combination in the division of labor, the steady, onward march of 
mind in philosophy, science, and arts, would be paralysed, and the 
progressive improvement in the condition of countries, and in the en- 
joyments of a cultivated and refined civilization, would be contrasted 
with that of the heathen, rovinir with animal propensities over bound- 
less forests, ever in conflict wim each other— exposed to the violence 
of the elements, and relying on the chase or accident for the food 
necessary to subsistence— on the fig-leaf for apparel, and the canopy 
of heaven for shelter. In the garden of Eden, however, the veil was 
first withdrawn from the eyes of Eve, who, in imparting intelligence, 
with all its fearful and threatened responsibilities, to Adam, reserved 
the consolation that there were blessings enough remaining in its far- 
reaching grasps, and wise and judicious direction. The sacred alle- 
gory is replete with instruction ; it is the insidious whisperings and 
misguidings of the serpent, which alone rob mankind of the benefit 
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of the inheritance, which tasting of the ** Tree of Knowledge of 
good and evil*' has bequeathed to the descendants of Adam. 

It is intellect and its moral cultivation — ^it is knowledge and the 
ability rightly to apply it^ which stimulates enterprise, imparts power, 
and elevates character. It matters not from what sources it springs, 
into what channels it is directed ; it matters not from what obscure in- 
diyiduals, or still humbler occupations its aspirations flo^ ; its light 
and its animating influence are infused throughout the whole organi- 
zation of civil society, from the cottage of the peasant to the bureau 
of the statesman, instructive to each, beneficial to all. The sight of 
an apple as it descended to the earth, opened to the inquisitive mind 
of Newton the arcana of natural science, and enabled him to explain, 
as he demonstrated, the cause of the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
and the harmony of the spheres. It was the lightning's flash which 
awakened the genius of a Franklin, and led to die solution of the as- 
tonishing mysteries of the red artillery of heaven. It was the acci- 
dental connection of a frog's leg, and an iron nail, by a copper wire, 
and the muscular susceptibility it displayed, which imparted to Gal- 
vani die conception of the existence, power, and influence of the gal- 
vanic fluid. It was the searching and reflecting mind of Watt, tra- 
cing the eflects of boiling water on the lid of a tea-kettle, which awak- 
en^ attention to the power of steam, and its application to the engine 
and to machinery — an invention which, in the short space of hidf a 
century, has achieved more for science and the arts, than all that the 
combinations of intellect and labor, for centuries before, had been 
able to accomplish. It was by speculations on the spider^s web, that 
one was directed to the ingenious invention of spinning. It was the 
nice observation of Gioia, a handicraftsman in metals at Naples, on 
the polar attraction of the magnet, which led to the invention of the 
mariner's compass, an invention which has aided adventurous navi- 
gators to open new oceans and continents to commercial enterprise. 
It was the reflections of Columbus on the rotundity of the earth, 
which unveiled to his grand conception the necessity of a western to 
balance the eastern hemisphere. It is mind and its cultivation^ it is 
thought, it is moral elevation and its developments, which ennobles 
character and equalizes men, without regard to the condition of birth 
or of pursuit, in which accident, choice, or necessity may have placed 
them. It is the ability and fidelity with which they discharge the 
responsibilities of the various relations of life. It is the intelligence 
they exercise in, and the energies they impart to, whatever they un- 
dertake, which fills the measure of their honor and their usefulness. 

In the establishment, therefore, of a Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion — a measure for which you wiU be entitled, and must receive a 
merited tribute from those who are to follow you in the commercial 
walks of life— you have, in anticipation, afforded the strongest presump- 
tion of the higher estimation in which you hold the subject of know- 
ledge, of mind and its improvements, than has been so feebly pre- 
sented in this address. To awaken inquiry, to acquire knowledge, 
to profit by the distinguished and successful labors of those who, in 
bv-gone days, have preceded you on the agitated oceans of commer- 
cial adventure, or on the calmer seas of scientific and literary indul- 
gences ; you have wisely resolved to store your alcove with records* 
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with the developments of science, which instruct, and with the biograph- 
ical examples which it will be your ambition to emulate. You are 
gathering together the treasures of the past, for the improvement and 
accumulation of the future. You have been born, and will have t> 
act, in one of the most eventful eras since the creation of the world ; 
when darkness was on the great deep, and God said let. there be light, 
and there was light. Within the last century, the suiTey of the 
heavens and the discovery of new planets — the re-appearance of er- 
ratic comets, after ages of absence, and the accuracy of astronomical 
calculations of their velocity, of the magnitude of the orbits through 
which they have revolved, and of the period of return ; the extraor- 
dinary developments in all the departments of moral, political, phys- 
ical and mechanical science ; the discoveries in the magnetic influ- 
ences by which, through the ingenious telegraph, intelligence is cir- 
culated to the extremities of the earth with the rapidity of thought, 
and by which, if faith is to be yielded to the bewildering mysteries of 
mesmeric sympathies, the spirit of many is translated or concentrated 
in the mind of one ; the powers of electricity and of steam, and it^ 
extraordinary application in the engine, to manufacturing and to nav- 
igation, and in the locomotives on railroads ; the wonderful and in- 
genious improvements in machinery, superseding the physical pow- 
ers of man, and equalizing the productions, the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of the world, by bringing them more within the reach of all ; 
the geological revelations of hidden treasures of mineral wealth — the 
exploration of unknown regions^the discovery of new continents and 
islands — the navigation of hitherto unexplored seas — the disappear- 
ance of the heathen before the rapid march of civilization and Chris- 
tianity, and the magical influences which the institutions of the land 
in which we live are now exercising over the other countries of the 
world ; all demonstrete that the schoolmaster is abroad, and wide 
awake to the lessons of practical wisdom he is inculcating. 

You will not impute to me an excursive disposition, or a wild spirit 
of extravaffrant digression beyond the limits or designs of an intro- 
ductoiy address, on this occasion, in thus taking a rapid glance at the 
field of science, and in navigating the explored oceans of discovery and 
of adventure. If to any profession or pursuit of life, ah intimate ac- 
quaintance with the other varied departments of civil society peculi- 
arly appertainOf it is to the Merchant, He is literally the negotia- 
tor or general agent of all, and to whom the attentions of all are di- 
rected for thoae stimulants which set and keep them in action. He, 
in &ct, is the secret and concealed spring which gives motion to all 
the industrial pursuits* of civilized society, each feeling the impulse 
without knowing the source from whence it emanates. Like the 
jfwells and agitations in the expanse of the great deep which ihiparts 
to each successive wave its progressive rolling, without knowing from 
whence the impulse comes — ^like the arteries and veins of the human 
system, giving and preserving the circulation of the blood which nour- 
ishes and animates tne body — is the merchant in all his relations to the 
other industrial occupations of the human family. The enterprise of 
the trapman and of the hunter, would be confined to the daily nauncfa 
of venison necessary to sustain life ^ the toils of the husbandman 
would be limited to the productions which would simply feed his (km- 
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ily ; the ingenuity of the mechanic, and the machinery of the manu- 
facturer would slumber under lethargic influences, but for that invis- 
ible agent who studies the relative wants of society, and sets and keeps 
in circulation the spirit of interchanging. 

This, however, in a neighborhood intercourse is but a limited and 
contracted conception of the more expanded influences of a free and 
unrestricted trade, enlarging the circles of commercial revolutions by 
the sagacity of an instructed and intelligent intellect, which, studying 
the resources of continents, islands, and oceans, and gathering to- 
gether the fabrics of ingenuity, the rich productions of every clime, 
fills up the vacuum of wants and of enjoyments from the plentiful de- 
positories of supply. It is the {BT^reacking and anticipating policy 
of the ever-vigilant, never-tiring, and always active merchant, that 
imparts adventurous and healthy action to the industrious avocations 
of life, keeps ingenuity awake, and gives velocity to machinery. 

^ The impulse is felt without recognizing the source ; but so confiding 

are the actors of the world's drama, that they each press forward in 
their enterprises, opening new regions for improvement, subduing 

I the forests, bringing vigorous and virgin soils into cultivation ; vary- 

'- ing and increasing productions ; building up additional manufacto- 

ries, exploring new mines of wealth, and embarking in hitherto un- 
tried adventures, all under the faith that there ba vigilant and guar- 
dian spirit watching their operations, who will, as a faithful general 

[ agent, equalize the interchanges and amply remunerate their labor. 

' This is the office of the enterprising merchant— of the profession 

which you have selected, and in which in the early establishment of 
a warehouse of knowledge, you have given the best earnest, that you 
are not unadvised of the preparations necessary to discharge with 

I ability the duties and responsibilities in the varied relations of life, 

which devolve on your high and honorable calling. You will not, 
therefore, be alarmed or disheartened, or deem the views presented as 
extravagant, that in the accomplished civilized merchant, there should 
be combined the far-seeing intelligence of the stateaman, with the 
knowledge of the pursuits and the wants of every population and of 
every country. The world should be mapp'd in his mind — the institu- 
tions, the laws, and the maritime usages — the habits, the customs, 
the wants and indulgences — the occupations and amusements of the 
people of every portion of the globe should be familiar to him. The 
agricultural productions of every clime and their cost, with the ex- 
tent of supply and demand, and the capacities of the soils yet uncul- 
tivated, he should fully understand. "With the aid of the botanist he 
should travel over the new varieties of the vegetable creation, and 

I ascertain their value and the manner of employing them usefully. 

I From the geologist he should learn what additional supply of miner- 

als now in use may be extracted from the earth, and what new vari- 
eties are found which may, with profit, be introduced in the operations 
of the mechanic arts. With the machinist and manufacturer he should 
examine into the combinations of power, and see what new value may 
be imparted to animal and agricultural productionB, in the changes of 
manipulation. With the chembt, he should enter into the mysteries 
of analysis and combination, and see what new sources of wealth in 
^e iBterchanges of trade may be extracted from the laboratory ; with 
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the navigator, he should explore every ocean and visit every land, and, 
like Alexander, only drop a tear of regret when no more worlds are 
left to be brought under the dominion of his commercial enterprise. 
To accomplish this, you have to resort to tlie valuable deposits on the 
shelves of your library, and with the example of the untutored Frank- 
lin, the printer's boy, rescue from the intervals of active commercial 
employment, or from the hours you would otherwise assign to amuse- 
ments, the minutes each day which in years amount to time, to de- 
vote to the acquisition of knowledge, to study and to reflection. It 
is not those who have been most favored in early life ; it is not those 
who have enjoyed the greatest opportunities of instruction, who have 
achieved the highest fortunes and honor for themselves and their 
country. On the contrary, the want of early opportunities and the 
stimulants of a defective education, and acknowledged deficiency, 
under the influence of a well-regulated, but aspiring and persevering 
mind, have vanquished, as they ever will vanquish, every obstacle, 
and risen superior to the clouds which would obscure them. 

The history of the United States, and of the men who have been 
distinguished, whether in the councils of the nation or in the private 
and commercial walks of life, presents daily an encouraging exam- 
ple of those who have created their own fortunes, and been the 
manufacturers of their own fame. Men there have been who have 
risen under the roost untoward circumstances, opposed by appalling 
difficulties, to the highest places in State, or to the most elevated po- 
sitions in their professions and callings. Should you inquire of their 
secret of success, you would find the answer, in prudence, patience, 
deep study and untiring industry. These were the agents which con- 
ducted the triumphs tney achieved. No man was ever intuitively 
great. No individual ever inherited reputation or accomplished vast 
designs, without corresponding efibrts, mental and physical. Now 
is the accepted time, in the season of youth, to prepare for the vigor- 
ous efforts of manhood, and to commence to lay up an intellectual 
store from which the retirement of age may draw its consoling and 
satisfying consolations : 

Begin I be bold and venture to be wise: 

He who defers the work from day to day, 

Does on a river bank expecting stand, 

Until the whole stream which stops him shall be gone, 

Which runs, and as it runs, forever shall run on. 

In the rise and decline of empires ; in the devastation and depop- 
ulation of ancient states ; in the desolation and ruin of countries and 
of cities, once in the pride and pomp of wealth, but now only known 
on the pages of history ; in the changes in the channels of trade, and 
in the transfer through successive ages of commercial power and 
greatness, from eastern and southern to northern and western empo- 
riums, a mistaken distrust seems to have been encouraged, that the 
South is more favorable to agricultural than to commercial adventure. 
If the productive and reproducing sources of wealth are not confined 
(as may be susceptible of demonstration) to the tropical and milder 
latitudes, it was there that impulse was nrst ffiven to agricultural in- 
dustry and commercial enterprise, and civilization and refinement 
had their origin. It was eastward, in Eden, that God first put the 
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man whom he had formed to dress and to keep it. It was that golden 
region, that mild, soft and sunny latitude, where the waters of Gihon 
and Euphrates flowed, compassing the whole land of Ethiopia, and 

going east of Assyria, that was given as an inheritance to Adam and 
is descendants, and a noble inheritance it proved. It was there 
that knowledge was first given — that knowledge of good and evil 
which spread and covered ancient Judea, and rapidly peopled Asia, 
and huilt up PhoBnicia with the rich commercial marts of Tyre, Sidon 
and Palmyra. It was the spirit of enterprise of these South-eastern 
and luxurious people which reared to greatness, and power, and 
wealth, the Assyrian, the Egyptian, the Medean, Persian and Arabic 
empires, extended over Greece and Italy, passed the pillars of Her- 
cules, and explored more distant regions. It was Phoenicia which 
planted her Carthage on the burning sands of Africa, and which, by 
her commercial power and greatness, excited the envy and terror of 
Rome, a proud military people, holding trade in contempt, but who 
^ad sufficient instinct to perceive, in the wealth and energy of that 
southern city, a rival that would overwhelm her if not controlled and 
subjected. **Delenda est Carthago,'' was the decree which went 
forth from her oracle. It was, notwithstanding, the commercial re- 
sources, the nerve and sinew of Carthage, which, under the lead of 
a' Hannibal, passed the Mediterranean sea, overran Spain, scaled the 
Alps, and descended with the rapidity of her mountain torrents on 
the sunny plains of Italy, and threatened the mistress of the world 
under her very walls. 

It was commercial enterprise in the South that reared up Vepice 
amid the very waters of the Adriatic, and made the silks of Persia 
and the spices of India tributary to her luxurious mndeur. Alex- 
andria, too, midway between the Indian and Mediterranean seas, 
though now traced only in its ruins on tke sands of the desert, once 
held its high place among the great commercial marts of the world. 
Its decline is to be ascnoed to the discovery of the passage around 
the Cape of Good Hope. To adventurous southern spirits, to Por- 
tuguese navigators, is the world indebted for that new avenue to the 
Eastern ocean and the China seas. Gknoa should not be overlooked 
or omitted in the enumeration of ancient southern cities, reared by 
southern enterprise. The birth-place of Columbus ; it was here he 
received the rudiments of his education, and imbibed that spirit of 
adventure on unknown seas. 'Twas here he conceived the existence 
of a new world, and matured his plans which led to the grand dis- 
covery. It was to the patronage of a king and queen, under the 
melting and generous influence of a southern sun, after his ap]^ca- 
tibn had been coldly rejected by monarchs of more northern dimes, 
that he was indebted for the means of accomplishing his bold design. 
Even in these adventurous days, when the art of ship-building is im- 
proved and navigation better understood, it would be difficult to find 
a master or a crew, even from the shores of Nantucket, willing to 
cross the Atlantic in so frail and small a cock-boat as did the warm 
and bold spirit of Columbus. In this new world, in this land of the 
savage and the heathen, where were there, in those early days, any 
traces of wealth and civilizatioB» tat in the southern provinces of 
Mexico and Peru; all other portions of North America were in un- 
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productive forests, and the improved condition of the saraffes was in 
proportion to the tropical or milder latitudes. Among the Yemasees 
of Florida, and the Natchez, the Choctaw and Chicasaw tribes of 
Mississippi and Alabama, there were traces in those days of the in- 
cipient advances to civilization, in the partial cultivation of the earth, 
and in the location of villages, »but all beyond, the roving, hunting 
propensities of the savage reigned supreme. Like the northern hordes 
in Europe, they annuaUv migrated to participate in the greater com- 
forts of the sunny South. It is melancholy, l^ut no less true, that 
many of these southern empires and cities have, in the progress of 
events, disappeared from the face of the earth, while the ancient 
grandeur, and wealth, and enterprise of others, are only to be traced 
in the magnificent temples and palaces, in the crumbling columns and 
ruins, and enduring monuments, which, in earlier ages and under 
stronger stimulants, were reared. But their very natural advantages^ 
improved condition and prosperity, caused their ruin. It was the 
luxurious softness of their climate, the rich and alluring fruits and 
enjoyments of their soil and mines, and the golden accumulation of 
gorgeous displays of their successful commercial adventures, which 
excited the cupidity and envy of less favored realms. The Goths 
and Vandals from the frozen regions of Scandinavia, where nature 
had been less bountiful, and a polar atmosphere had chilled their 
generous spirits, found it easier to enjoy by conquest than to build 
up property and comforts at home, by their own energies. Like an 
avalanche, melted by the burning heat of a summer's sun, they inun- 
dated the favored regions of the South, polluted its altars, plundered 
its cities, subdued its spirit and paralyzed its energies, and found for 
themselves repose in the enervating influences of luxurious indul- 
gence, and of a softening, melting climate. Like these Goths and 
Vandals of old, though not by conquest and plunder, but by a policy 
far more insinuating and effectual, the North has ever since been 
appropriating to its benefit and improvement the rich returns of 
trade, fk'om Uie abundantiy producing Southern and Eastern countries. 

Great Britain, once a conquered colony Y>f Rome, and for a long 
time indifierent to the advantages of foreign commerce, by the pros- 
tration of southern energies in the cities of the Mediterranean and 
the discovery of America, and a passage around the Cape of Storms, 
soon awoke to her true interests, attracted by the successful commer- 
c\9l and adventurous spirit of more southern latitudes, and sustained 
by military power, she soon began to appropriate to her own realm 
a rich eastern and southern trade, which has passed from Babylon, 
Palmyra and Bagdad, and in succession built up the cities of Africa, 
of Greece, and Italy, and of Spain and Portugal. Holland, rescued 
from the withering dominion of Spain, entered into the struggle with 
northern adventurers, and in her turn began to prefer her claim for 
a portion of the spoil, and to participate in a commerce which Genoese, 
Spanish and Portuguese enterprises had previously opened. So, 
too, in the United States of America, suddenly freed by the Revolu- 
tion from the commercial bondage of the northern country, and too 
prosperous for a time in the cultivation of virgin soils and of pro- 
ductions of rare value, the agriculture of the South became so stim- 
ulating and bewildering in its auccess as to mgross the entire capital 
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ftnd energies of the people. In these periods of uninterrupted pros- 
perity, reaping abundantly where they had sown, and gathering from 
amculture as much as they could appropriate and enjoy, they liber- 
ally yielded to their brethren of the North, less favored in their 
climate and soils, but endued with a spirit for adventure and a hardi- 
hood of character, which no labor could intimidate and no reverses 
alarm, the richer harvest of their trade. *' Educated, sagacious and 
intelligent,'* we behold them (in the language of Burke^ *« penetrat- 
ing into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson bay and Davis Straits. 
Tfliile we are looking for them beneath the Arctic circle, we hear that 
ihey have pierced into the opposite region of polar cold. We know 
that while some of them draw the line and strike the harpoon on the 
coast of Africa, others run the longitude and pursue their gigantic 

fame along the coasts of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by their 
sheries, no climate that is not witness to their toils. Neither the 
perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the dexter- 
ous aad firm sagacity of English enterprise, ever carried the perilous 
mode of hardy industry to the extent to which it has been pushed 
by this recent people — a people who are still as it were in the gristle 
and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood." It was not ex- 
traordinary, therefore, that in the triumphs of our agricultural pros- 
perity, and in the full enjo3rment of all the rich fruits of soib unex- 
hausted and of value then inestimable, that we should be so indifferent 
to our commercial interests as to permit a people so adventurous and 
sagacious to appropriate its enriching interchanges to their own use — 
and build up on the granite shores of New England, cities which 
might now have adorned our southern harbors. -In the* revolutions 
of time, however, which builds up and destroys, which changes 
habits and industry, which paralyzes and again infuses new vigor, 
Carolina has awakened to Uie truth, that her commercial and manu- 
facturing interests are identified with those of her agriculture, and 
equally merit attention, ingenuity, enterprise and capital. The 
boundful gifts of Providence in our rich soils, our mild salubrious 
climates, and our valuable productions, still remain ; and what our 
fathers lost^ or permitted in their indifference and liberality, to be 
appropriated to others, we may recover by your intelligence, perse- 
verance and energy. The developments of the few last years, and 
the spirit and wisdom you have displayed in the organization of the 
aseociation I now address, will not be permitted to slumber until you 
have rescued the inheritance of your fadiers from those who have so 
long enjoyed it, by resuscitating and restoring the commercial pros* 
penty of your native city, to which her imposing position on the 
highway of nations justly gives her claim. It will be neglect and 
apathy on your part if, in establishing your professional character, 
and improving your own fortunes, you do not, at the same time, 
bmld up permanently those of your city. You have, in Charleston, 
presented all the elements necessary to success, and the seeming 
depression of its prosperity is much more to be ascribed to the hith- 
erto exclusive agricultural nabits of its people, to the want of enter- 
prise ii^ her commercial men, and to the deficiency in the application 
of those stimulants to adventure, which keep the North and &e West 
in motion, and contribute soessentially to their rapid, onward marches 
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to commercial wealth and power, than to any natural defect or other 
plausible cause which may be named. Let the credit and honor 
therefore be yours, to awaken your native State from its mesmeric 
slumbers, and to impart life and animation to all the industrial pursuits 
of Carolina. It may be inquired, is this practicable? What is there 
on the horizon to indicate that the prospects ahead are more alluring 
than the sad realities of th« past have been blighting? The eloquent 
compliment paid to the descendants of the pilgrims, is the reply. 
Inhabiting an iron-bound coast, with soils unyielding, climate inhos- 
pitable, and rivers frozen up half the year, tney have improved and 
are improving. Their vigilance and untiring industry have triumphed 
over every impediment to their advance, and their educated sagacity 
has made them equal to every crisis and emergency in which they 
have been called to act. Their very impediments have proved facil- 
ities. Their seeming drawbacks have been made bounties to their 
trade. Their granite and their ice have been converted into valuable 
exports, and their long winters relieved by the application of labor 
to every variety of ingenious domestic mannfacture. They have 
practised, and with signal success, on the great philosophical princi- 
ple, never to be idle— and that labor employed,, at however low a 
compensation, is that much gained over idleness. Fixing their domi- 
cils at the homesteads of their fathers, they make their annual revo- 
lutions around the world, gathering from every clime and every sea 
the rich rewards of their adventurous lives, and return to improve 
and adorn the home of their birth. 

Contrast the natural advantages enjoyed by Carolina and Charles- 
ton over the land of the pilgrims, and have you not presented every 
incentive in your favor ? Before the Revolution, the colony of Caro- 
lina was considered as the most favored of the British provinces. 
An early writer describes it as situated in that happy midland posi- 
tion between the arctic and frozen regions of the north, and the burn- 
ing sun of the tropics, as participating in the benefits of all. Charles- 
ton, in the colonial dajrs, was one of the most important cities in 
America. Next to Boston, she maintained an equality in commer- 
cial importance with all the other cities, and notwithstanding the im- 
posing natural position of New York, or before, by the sagacity of 
Clinton, the West had been opened to her enterprise, Charleston 
was, for many years, in advance of that city. Under the colonial 
government, the principal commercial -houses were located on the 
Cooper and Ashley rivers, while their branches were on the Hudson, 
a historial fact to be found among the records of that epoch. On 
the first aggression of Great Britain on American commerce, the in- 
fluenee of Charleston was deemed so important, that no open resist- 
ance was either entertained or attempted at Boston, until a previous 
conference was held with the influential patriots of your city ; and 
liberty was rocked in the cradle simultaneously in the cities of the 
Huguenots and the pilgrims. Charleston continued to advance in 
commercial prosperity to the period of the adoption of the American 
constitution, afier which event her commerce remained stationary, 
from the joint unfavorable influences of the unequal distribution of 
the public revenue, and the continued prosperous condition of our 
agricultural pursuits, which attracted and confined enterprise and 
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capital in that channel alone, and made us indifferent and neglectful 
of commercial interests, which others seized and appropriated. 

A new era is about to be developed however ; our people have 
seen, as this meeting testifies, that their pursuits must be diversified, 
and that our energies and capital must be directed into other chan- 
nels than that of affriculture. With these impressions, the natural 
advantages of Charleston must attract attention. Embosomed in a 
beautifiu bay on the very verge of the Atlantic, and accessible to 
shipping at all seasons from the ocean, the nearest American port of 
importance to the eastern end of Cuba, to St. Domingo, to the west- 
ward islands, and to South America, and enjoying a monopoly of the 
export of rice and sea island cotton — all these advantages are about 
to be improved by a system of railways opening to southern enter- 
prise the rich vaUey of the Mississippi. Already have the Carolina 
and Georgia roads, in connection, penetrated 388 miles in the interior 
of that inexhaustible granary of Uie West, and other important links 
in the great chain of raUway communications are in progress of con- 
struction, which are to connect Nashville on the Cumberland, Mem- 
phis, Vicksburg, Grand Gulf, and Natchez, on the Mississippi, and 
Pensacola and New Orleans on the Mexican Gulf, wiA our city. 
All these avenues, of certain and rapid intercommunication, must di- 
vert a portion of the rich overflowings of that mighty river, which, 
in its annual floods, enriches as it inundates, into the port of Charles- 
ton, thus adding western productions to its present valuable natural 
exports. You have, therefore, in the reviving spirit of adventure, 
and in the new prospects dawning on Carolina, the strongest stimu- 
lants for your exertions to resuscitate the drooping fortunes of your 
native dty. If vou prove true to yourselves and your profession, 
you have every ming to hope, every prospect to allure, and nothing 
to guard against but the modern spirit of gambling speculation. 

The profession of a merchant, in one respect, is peculiar. His 
' success depends not so much on his location, as upon sagacity, pru- 
dence, perseverance, and well-directed enterprises. He operates on 
^ every shore. He gathers from every sea and climate, and it matters 
but little for success on what point, if even on a barren rock, he 
I^ants his powerful lever. If, tnerefore, Charleston possess no natu- 
ral advantages, without any immediate country tributary to her, 
without the certain prospect of the West being opened by artificial 
avenues of trade to her enterprise, you might still, like the sons of 
the pilgrims, build up her commercial importance, as they have cities 
on their barren and inhospitable shores, by the application of the same 
vigrilant, sagacious and untiring labor, and with the same consoling 
gratification, that here your fathers planted their early domicil, 
here is your home, your youthful associations, and your earliest and 
fondest recollections. But nature has been more bountiful in her 
gifW^to Carolina, and in the imposing and beautiful Atlantic position 
of the harbor of your native city, and in the contemplation of all the 
elements to professional success which are placed within the inune- 
diate grasp of your aspirations, let this night the solemn resolve of 
every member of the Mercantile Library Association be, that our 
icommerdal phcsnix shall arise from its ashes and fulfil its predicted 
fdestinies in the queen city of the South. 
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Alt m.— THE COTTON CHLTUBE. 

Philadblphia, July 15tb, 1840, 
J. D. B. Dk Bow, Eiq*, Ed, Com, Review, 

Sir : Your circular, respecting the cultivatioii, etc., of Cotton, 
with your appended note <^the 16th ult*, reached me, at this place, 
on yesterday evening, after being received at and forwarded from 
my residence in Mississippi, and remaining here some time ; and I 
now, with great pleasure, though in considerable haste, proceed to 
give you such views as I have upon some of the points noted in your 
circular. 

I feel m3r8e]f incapacitated, from three general causes, to make spe« 
cific or useful replies to many of your inquiries. First, I am not as 
enterprising and inquisitive as a planter ought to be. Second, I am 
but comparatively a young planter ; and thirdly, my operations have 
been confined exclusively to the rich Yazoo cotton land, and am en* 
tirely unacquainted wim upland farming, where both the process 
and result is in many respects very difierent. 

"The preparation of the ground for cotton/' as well as the ^ time 
and mode of breaking up the soil," I look upon a» matters of much 
greater importance than would appear from the practice of planters 
generally. 

The land ^ould be partially plowed into ridges^ early in the 
seasoui say in the latter part of December or January, about lour or 
five furrows thrown together, with a leading furrow run first, in 
which the ridge is commenced. (I am inclined to thii^, that it 
would be useful to run a subsoil furrow in the leading furrow before 
the ridge Is commenced. I am trying this the present season, but 
have never known it done in bottom hmd.) The cotton-ridges thus 
partially made should remain until iust before planting time; re- 
marking, however, that the earlier tnis plowing is done, the larger 
those partial ridges should be made. Then, immediately before 
planting, let the middles be plowed out, covering up the old ridge, 
and raising it higher with new earth, and completely plowing oat 
the middles. The course pursued by some parsons, of leaving the 
middles until after planting time, b slovenly, and disadvantageous 
in many respects. Cotton ridges are seldom made high enoug^fa* 
I must remind you that I am speaking exclusively of bottom knd« 
I do not know that this course would ne best in upland. 

Allow me, if you please, so to change your sixth interrogatory as 
to make it read, ** time and mode of planting." 

The proper time to plant cannot be corre^y ascertamed until it is 
past So we most judge the best we can of the climate and season* 
Last spring we, almost all of us, found that we had planted too early. 
The seed sprouted and rotted, and we had to plant over. The rule 
is, to be ready in season^ and wait for the weather. The man who 
is *< not ready to plant" when it is time, unless he has met with some 
unforeseen casualty or impediment, is a slovenly planter, and will be 
behind his work aU the year. I think men more frequently plant too 
early than too late. 

The mode of planting is a matter of great importance, and is gen- 
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erally passed over too lightly. Let the ridges be high, smooth and 
clean, run a light harrow over them first, if necessary. Then open 
Che ridge with a small instrument, making but a mark rather than 
furrow^ and perfectly straight In dropping the seed, let one-third 
more labor than usual be employed (it is but little at roost and you 
are never then in a hurry), and using a small quantity of seed, one 
bushel or so to the acre, let them be placed in the drill — not spread 
over the ridge. Cover with a block (my mode of making which, I 
would take pleasure, some time, in describing). A crop thus planted 
has an advantage, besides the greater probability of getting a stand, 
over the mode frequently, I may say generallv, pursued, fidly equiv- 
alent to one-third of the labor of scraping and hilling the crop. This 
remark may seem bold, if not extravagant But I am willing that 
the first class of planters shall note it, test it, and hold me respon- 
sible. 

** The number of acres to ike handJ** Where a crop is chiefly cot- 
ton and com, on good bottom land, I think six acres of the former 
is about a full crop. This will make from six to nine bales to the 
hand — as much, generally more, than can be picked in good order. 
In this opinion you will find me, I presume, to differ from most men ; 
but I think I am right, and would not hesitate, at a proper time, to 
attempt to defend my position. 

Next you inquire after ** the kind of cotton seed pji^^rred.*' Shortly 
after I commenced planting, twelve years ago, I commenced seeking 
after a kind of cotton better than that ordinarily planted. I tried all 
of fair promise I could find, and spent no little labor and expense in 
crossing, mixing and breeding the different kinds. At one time I had 
high hopes of a cross I had nearly perfected of the Egyptian cotton 
with the common Mexican. But about this time I fell in with the 
** Mastodon,'* rather accidentally, as you may have learned. I 
thought well of it, and took care of it. That is all I am entitled to 
credit for, if for anything, respecting it / took care of it, in its em- 
bryo and its infancy, until it became able to take care of itself. I 
need hardly tell you, that I consider this by far the best and most 
profitable cotton to raise ; but I will add, that my opinion of its pro- 
fitableness has been universally strengthened by others, so far as I 
have heard any opinion expressed. 

In regard to your ninth and tenth questions, I would remark, that 
the best, largest, and fullest grown seed should, most unquestionably, 
be planted, to the exclusion (as far as may be practicable) of the 
lesser or less perfectly grown seed. You will not always find these 
seeds in the same bolls. The last bolls that open, on the top of the 
fltalk and ends of the limbs, furnish the poorest seed. 

Immediately in this connection, and embracing the notion of the 
depreciation, or " running off" of cotton, is a question of great im- 
portance, and in regard to which there is a vast amount of popular 
error, and which error results in great disadvantage to the planter. 
My views on this point would be too lengthy to crowd into this hur- 
ried letter. I have frequently promised myself to give them to the 
public, in some agricultural channel, and will certainly take occasion 
to do so before long. 

To ** preserve seed for planting** they should be first thoroughly 
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and perfectly dried, and then kept well up from tne groondf and 

dry. 

I do not think it is a matter of much importance whether seed are 
planted ^* from the last crop" or with those ** a year old,*' or more. 
Seed a year old are certainly as good as any, provided they have been 
saved and kept dry ; and it is said that* with those, some of the lesser 
and imperfect seed will not germinate. But this, however true it* 
may be, is only a lazy mode of requiring nature to destroy one in 
twenty or a hundred of bad or refuse seed, when the whole or 
nearly all ought to have been destroyed by the farmer himself, by an 
easy and more certain process. 

** Improvements resulting from change of seed, etc.*' It is a com* 
mon remark among the planters that much benefit is to be derived 
by ^ changing seed,*' from one place to another, ** from poor to rich 
land," ** from north to south and the reverse." And I doubt not the. 
fact of these beneficial results. Yet I am inclined to think the rea- 
son of them is, that sometimes good farmers, with good seed, are 
found in different neighborhoods— on poor and rich land — ^north, 
south, etc. I am inclined to the belief that this idea is related, in 
some degree of affinity, to the humbug of ** gulf seed.^* 1 suppose 
that a similar changing of the cotton itself, of farming implements, 
teams, etc., would result beneficially to many persons. But then, it 
would be like the Irishman's distribution of property 9 in a few years 
they would have to ^* change^* again. 

I make my cotton rows about five feet apart, and leave the stalks 
about 24 to 90 inches in the drill. This, however, must vary with 
the land. No two pieces of land should have the same distance on- 
less they are alike in soil and age. Different [mrts of the same planta* 
tion must vary in this respect, according to circumstances. Upon 
your seventeenth inquiry — '' Mode of cultivation, kind of implements 
preferred," I should have to use as much room as this letter occo* 
pies, to give you my views with any reasonable satisfaction. The loss 
of labor to planters by improper cultivation and the use of improper 
implements is, in my opinion, very great. I would take pleasure, at 
s^ome proper time and place, in giving my opinions, in some detail, 
upon this important subject. At present, however, I can only say 
briefly, that my variation from the generality of planters in respect to 
the first branch of the inquiry is, that I first endeavor to have my 
cotton well planted. Now, referring back to what I said on this 
point a few minutes ago, at this precise point, both as to time and 
progress of the crop, I am a full week ahead of the man who has 
planted on a fiat ridge, half made, with the seed sown broadcast upon 
it, and the middle not yet broke out. And this week's labor thus 
saved is mare valuable than any other six days in the whole year. 
I now4Knrape, with a horse scraper, leaving the drill an inch wide. 
I suppose some farmers will smile at that remark, but I have written 
it, and still say, about an inch wide. And I not only write it upon 
paper, but my negroes write it much better than I do, in the cotton 
field. The hoe-hands then pass over it, one on a row, leaving two 
stands of cotton if it is very young, and a less quantity if it is older, 
removing all the grass and weeds, and disturbing the surface of the 
ground as little as possible, unless rains should have occasioned a crust. 
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Now, right here, is an important point. The course often pursued, 
of leaving the cotton scraped out several days, and frequently two or 
three weeks, before putting dirt to it, is, in my opinion, greatly inju- 
rious ; and Uiis injury is great, in proportion as ihe weather is dry 
and the cotton advanced in a^e. If, when I am scraping, therefore, 
the cotton is up two or three inches high, or the first leaves are be- 
ginning to shoot fofth, unless the weather is wet, I put the dirt to it 
close behind the scfaping, not leaving it over one day if possible. 
The cotton can wait for the ^cropt ng^ much better than it can for the 
hilling afterward. You discover irom my mode of planting andf scn^ 
ing, that my labor in the latter is very little. My labor of scraping 
end hilling both, is not so much as it *g«nerally is in vcrapins alone. 
When I am two-thirds or more over the crop, in Bcraping andnilling, 
if the cotton is large, and the weather dry, 1 dispense with scraping 
with 'die hoes entirely ; then i clean the drill and put the dirt to the 
cotton as I go along. You cannot do this, however, to advantage 
-unless the drill is left very narrow, and is pretty free (rom weeds by 
being cultivated the year before, and unless In planting you have 
been careful not to make a great deal of work for yourself by filling 
the row with cotton seed. It is a common remark : ** Put dirt to 
your cotton, and thus start it to growing as soon as possible after 
scrapiuff." But I prefer that my cotton be heft growing all the 
time. Unless some special circumstance inlervene, a crop should be 
scraped and hilled the first time, in ten dayv at most, from the time 
you commence scraping. 

Now, the crop is in good growing condition, and is clean ; and my 
work is all before me. I then cultivate according to circumstances, 
keeping the whole crop clean^ or as nearly so as practicable, unless 
the weather should be very wet. It is not a difficult matter to keep 
« crop clean generally, if you start right. 

As soon after the first hilling of the cotton as may be, I hill again and 
plow out the middle clean, forming a good high ridge. After this I 
do but little plowing with the common plow> perhaps none, unless it 
may be necessary to deepen a furrow in ihe middle of the road to 
check the cotton from growing. 

In regard to the ** implements preferred^^^ it is saying a great deal- 
and suggesting a great innovation upon the custom of the times, to 
nay that I prefer to throw away worn out or worthless tools, and 
make or buy new ones. There is, in my opinion, an immense amount 
of labor lost bv the me of old, worthless tools. I know that a new 
set of hoes and plows cost money, and I know also that there is a 
school of economv that teaches to save a dollar, at all hazards, al- 
though you spend five or ten in doing it. I make it an invariable 
rule to use the best implements I can get. With what experience I 
have in the whole catalogue of plow manufactories, I, so far, reject 
them all, and use one I make myself. It is to be remarked, how- 
'Cvef , that different soils and different work, require difilerent kinds 
of plows. What would be a good plow to one man would be worth- 
less*to another. After the cotton is hilled the second time, I use al- 
most entirely the cultivator^ or the sweep^ or both. There are, how- 
over, so many things that are called by these names that I cannot 
oxpect to be understood in the use of them. They should be kept 
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constantly moving to keep the cotton clean, and to keep the snrlkee 
stirred. It is leas work^ and does much more good, to work a crop 
twice over tJuin once, 

^^Rotation of cropa^* \b most certainlj advantageous. 

The *' crab graas^* is the only grass that interferes with memuch* 
and that only m or after a very wet spell of weather. ' I am inclined 
to think Uiat where cotton is planted weU and hilled early, a pret^ 
free use of the cultivator and sweep will keep all grass and wee& 
pretty much out of the way, where a man has only a fair crop. 

As to *' nursinfff** it may be remarked generally that cotton is a 
very tender plant when young, and requires very careful treatment 
And hence me necessity, as I have before insisted upon, of having 
a well*made ridge, with a smooth straight drill to commence with. Cot- 
ton should, in my opinion, be thinned early, say as soon as Uie se- 
cond pair of new leaves begin to make their appearance, or before. 
Early scraping, early hilling, and early thinning, is my rule. 

Cotton requires less rain than any other article we cultivate, that I 
now recollect of, though it frequently suffers for want of rain. It 
needs rain most in the early part of the season. In July a dry spell 
of weaker occasions it to shed its forms, unless it is prevented by 
close and frequent cultivation. A dry fall is always the best for cot^ 
ton. 

The average picking to the hand varies very much according to 
the views of the planter, as regards the degree of cleanness with 
which he wishes it gathered. For my own part I prefer picking 
clean, or measurably so, and consequentlv do not pick so much as 
many others. I thmk when the picking is good, I generally make 
from 150 to 200 lbs. per day to the hand. Earlier or hter in the sea- 
son of course less. I have never used a thrashing machine^ but am 
inclined to disapprove them. I think the best mode of clearing the 
cotton of trash, is first by picking pretty clean from the field, and 
then by thrashing it upon the scaffolds. 

'*/« cotton best dried in the sun or shade /** In reply to this inquiry 
I would say that it would, in my opinion, be unquestionably better 
to dry it in the shade if practicable, but I am not acquainted with 
any mode by which this could be conveniently done, espeeudly when 
it requires much drying. 

'* The most important qualities of a gin stand '* involve a great 
deal ; and on the various points included in it, I have found it ex- 
tremely difficult to form an opinion for myself, and I can only state 
some conclusions upon a few leading particulars. 

In the first place, the seed-board^ which forms the front side of the 
bed where the roll revolves, should be flat and perpendicular, instead of 
being rounded concave. The flat board, the edges below and above 
being in the same places, will of course lessen the size of the roll, 
and being so placed that a perpendicular line downward will just touch 
the circle of the cylinder, will throw the roll wholly above some part 
of the saws. In other words, the roll should be so confined as to lie 
wholly on the saws. No part of the roll to be in front of the saws, 
I am not certain what would be the best size for teeth, but prefer them 
fine. The relative position of the teeth with the grates, is regarded 
as more important. They should be so shaped as that the firont edge 
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of the tooth 8hould be preci8ely parallel with the face of the grate8, 8o 
that the throat of the tooth will pass into the grates quite as soon as 
the point. If any difference, I would prefer that the throat would 
enter slightly in advance of the point. The brush is one of the most 
important things about a gin-stand. Its bristles should be very stiff— 
wings as numerous as practicable, so that it will have sufficient draft ; 
and its motion as rapid as will be safe. 

Messrs. Carver, Washburn & Co., of Mass., are now making a 
considerable number of gins, with the view of adapting them more 
particularly to the use of the Mastodon cotton. Some of them will 
be in Mississippi shortly. I expect to try one as soon as cotton opens, 
and very much hope they may succeed well. They will make the 
grates a little wider than usual. I am inclined to think that about 
seven«eighths or an inch wide will not be too wide. 

Another very important quality in a gin-stand is, I think, that it 
in slow, say one bale or a bale and a half per day. It would be 
oily in any man in this age of the world to attempt to speak of the 
capabilities of machinery, but my belief is, that at the present stage 
of mechanism in this particular, a ginnstand cannot be made, or never 
has been made, I had rather say, thai will gin over one bale and a 
half or so per day, without injuring the cotton more than will be 
gained on the other hand by speed. I am a decided enemy to fast 
ginning. It belongs to the system of economy I spoke of a while 
ago. A gin-stand will suit me that will gin one bale a day. 

The Press. This is a matter of great importance to the planter, 
and very much neglected, in my humble opinion. The '^ Newell 
screWf** large and hollow, is, in my estimation, the best press now 
in much use. I have thought, however, that one of the ** Bullock* a 
patent ''^ (there are several of them) may be preferable, and I am 
still of that opinion, provided it can have a sufficient length of stroke. 
I met with Mr. B's agent the other day in Georgia putting up one, 
and it certainly looks well. I shall see the patentee, and examine 
his works, in Kew York, in a few days. I examined all the patent 
presses in the patent office, at Washington, the other day, that I 
considered worUi examining, and saw nothing but Bullock's that at- 
tracted my attention. The common single wood screw (out door 
press), if well made, is a very powerful and pretty good machine. 
The objection to it is difficulty of access. I am now using; one, and 
find no difficulty in pressing my bales, averaging about 4^ lbs. to 
22 inches square, when expanded out of the press. 

Y.OU next ask the most important question as I conceive in your 
catalogue. ** Have you testea the iron hoops, and the pressing your 
bales into shipment size ?" I do not mean that it is important to 
know what my experience or opinions are. But I do regard the 
difference of sound truth and substantial information on this point, as 
matter of great importance to the cotton planting interests. / have 
fully tested the iron hoops, and feel well warranted in saying, that 
the advantage in using them over rope is very great, in many respects, 
and I am well perauaded that but two things prevent their going into 
general use?i^ry*8oon. First, the determmed opposition of all the 
cotton interests in New Orleans and Mobile to the use of hoops, and 
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secondly, the want of substantial information among planters on the 
subject. 

1 cannot conveniently, at this time, go into an examination in de* 
tail, of the advantages of the use of iron hoops, but will state, briefly, 
that it is no more labor or expense to the planter, to put his cotton in 
better shipping condition than it comes from the presses in New 
Orleans, than is now expended in putting up in the way it is gene-- 
rally done. The whole expense of repressing, with ull its neces- 
sarily attendant charges, may be saved without labor or expense; aud 
not only so, but in doing which many other valuable advantages wiJl 
be secured. These may seem bold expres-iions, but it is the easiest 
thing imaginable to place them all so f<&r beyond the reach either of 
opposing argument or fact, that I presume neither will ever be 
attempted. And yet the State of Missbsippi alone expends annually 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars directly, and, I presume, not 
a less sum indirectly, in New Orleans, in preparing her cotton for 
transhipment. 

At some other time I would be glad to give my views more at length 
on this important point, but you will excuse me at present, if I merely 
enumerate a few of the advantages of iron over rope, such as occur 
to me at present. 

1st. The cost per bale of hoops and rope is about the same. 

2d. It is a simple fact, that it is less labor to put on the iron than 
the rope, which the operation abundantly proves. A person, however^ 
not acquainted with the most approved process, might probably labor 
to disadvantage. 

3d. Cotton put up in hoops saves, provided the bale is of proper 
dimensions, the whole expense, direct and indirect, of compressing. 

4th. It is ready for shipment at all times, and may frequently be 
upon the ocean, while otherwise, the vessel would be waiting for the 
presses. 

5th. If generally adopted, both fire insurance and freight would be 
considerably lessened. 

6th. Bales put in iron hoops are, or sfiould be, of uniform size, and 
being very easily handled, the cotton can be received, sold and sent 
forward in good order, I am persuaded that great good would result 
from reform in this particular item. 

7th. It would lessen the quantity of bagging about, or nearly, one- 
third. 

I have never heard any objection to the use of iron hoops, that could 
not be very easily, and very certainly removed; to the entire satisfac- 
tion of any one. There is an error prevailing, I think, among plant- 
ers, as to the power of a press necessary to make the bale small 
enouffh. Any good Newell screw, or any press of about that power, 
is sufficient to make a bale quite as small as they generally come from 
the New Orleans presses. I make my bales 4 feet 6 inches long and 23 
inches square, weighing about 400 to 460 pounds, with a wood screw. 
f prefer bales of the average weight of about 400. Large bales be- 
long to the other class of economy I spoke of. 

It would require more room than I have this moment at my com- 
mand, to explain my views in regard to the use of cotton baggings 
instead of hemp. There are several important incidental advantaged 
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that would grow out of the use of it, but there is no telling how low 
hemp bagffing may be brought by competition, and it is an important 
question lUso, whether we cannot require our Kentucky neighbors to 
furnish us a much better article than the best we now get. This, at 
least, ought to be done. Nearly all the bagging now brought to the 
SonUi, I regard as unfit for use. That is to say, it would be good 
economy in us to get a much better article than we now use. 

Some of the latter questions in your circular, I see I have antici- 
pated, and others I must omit, or at least defer. 

I think I have some statistics at home in regard to the expenses of 
selling cotton in New Orleans^ and may probably, at some future 
time, hand some over to you. 

I was about closing, but see in your note accompanying the circu- 
lar, you call my attention particularly to the Ma8Toi>on Cotton ; 
also to rust in cotton, and to our most destructive insects. 

There are few peculiarities, that I know of, belonging to die Mas- 
todon cotton, so far as the mode of cultiyation and preparing for 
market are concerned. I cultivate it, in all respects, as I would the 
common kind, except that I give it a little greater distance in the 
drill. In preparing it for market, however, I have no doubt, it will 
be found advantageous to put more labor upon it, and handle it neat 
and careful. For this extra labor, if we may so call it, I am satisfied 
it will pay much better than the common cotton. A man should hare 
a small crop that he can cultivate well, and control easily. It should 
be picked as soon after opening as possible. Every time the sun 
shines or the dew or rain falls upon cotton in the field, it injures it. 
Let it be picked clean, and thrashed well upon the scajflfold, and then, 
above all, let it be finned without tearing it to pieces. Slow and 
handsome, and it will probably pay a man for his trouble. 

I am frequently asked, ''will it degenerate?" and the question is 
considered by many to be an important one. I do not consider this 
a question at all. It is a circumstance, and a very important one in 
regard to which an explanation may be necessary; and it seems very 
clear to me, that such explanation may be easily made, to the entire 
satisfaction of any man who ever saw cotton grow. I have already 
hitimated that I would, before long, give my views on this subject 

As to RUST, we have none of it on the Yazoo bottoms that I know 
of, and I am unable to give any satisfactory views in regard to it 

The INSECTS, we are most troubled with, are the ** cotton lice" 
They are becoming of late years, in many instances, very destructive. 
1 think, howeter, mey may be, in a good degree, prevented by quick 
and handsome early cultivation^ and also by planting land that had 
been well cultivated the year previous. In regard to their osnera- 
TioN, I think my friend and neighbor. Dr. A. W. Washburn, is 
capable of giving some very useful and satisfactory information, and 
when I return home I will request him to place his views on the sub- 
ject at the disposal of the public, either through your excellent 
periodical, or if more appropriate, perhaps, in a journal more ex- 
clusively agricultural. I could not procure tfiem in time for the 
article in the Review you speak o£ 

I have thus, sir, in a very hurried and unconnected manner, given 
you some of my crude notions upon some of the most important 
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topics indicated in your circular. I regret that I did not receiTe this 
paper at home, when I could hare given it more attention. 

And wUl you allow me now, to remark, that I very highly approve 
of the course you have thought proper to pursue, in concentrating 
the opinions of planters on the very important subject of your circular. 
The diffusion of information of this sort, is graatly needed both in 
agricultural and commercial circles. Our great cotton interests are 
behind the times, and behind the age for the lack of enterprise. I 
sincerely hope, that you may see valuable results, both to the public 
and yourself, from your labors in this particular. 

I think it quite probable, from your note, that you may not recdve 
this in time to be of any use to you for the special purpose indicated, 
if it be thought useful at all. But I hold myself ever ready to per- 
form any service which may promise the smdlest benefit to the great 
interests of cotton growing; and therefore very cheerfully hand you 
this rough paper, desiring that you will make any use of it you may 
think proper. 

With the best wishes for the success of the Review, and its enter- 
prising Editor, 

I am yours, very respectfoUy, 

K. ABBEY. 



Alt ITr-TIB UTILITT9 STUSBS, AHD DUISBS OF TIB PMRSIKHI OP UW. 

No system of education deserves more of the public support, than 
that which concerns the adoption and administration of rules, proper 
for men*s government in their social relations. The obiects of socie^ 
are restraint and security. Man is invested with authority over au 
things, that, in his turn, he may be also controlled. As no sinrie 
judgment can be trusted, men form tribunals embracing the juag- 
ments of several agents. The rules framed by these agents form the 
idea of Law. The law mav be said in its object, to be the discovery 
of truth, and the security of the persons and property of men, and the 
regulation of various engagements by which they are bound in life. 
The fabled chain, reaching from heaven to earth, was a good allegory 
of the divine reason, which should animate the rulers of men ; and 
what is called the divine right of kings, instead of meaning immunity 
from responsibility, implies, that such as undertake to exercise au* 
thority over their fellow-men, are to take the justice and mercy of 
the greatest of sovereigns for a guide. In this sense, Cicero, in his 
first books, De Legibus, derives law from a word signifying, choosing 
what is most advantageous for the ptsblia and the Greeks adopted 
a word expressing the sense that law implied the distribuHan to 
every man of his own. 

Tne Supreme Being governs inanimate creation by natural laws, 
peculiar to them ; and lays down for men rules dictated by reason. 
Natural justic^ is only that portion of the divine intelligence, which 
is imprinted on the souls of human beings: society is, therefore, but 
the agreement of men to give a binding force and efficacy to Uieae 
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roles, by applying them to their relations, and employing intelligent 
and just agents to enforce them. That these rules have reason and 
men's happiness for their foundation, indicates the necessity of in- 
telligence and virtue in their administration. Knowledge should pre- 
cede restraint. Burke properly said, therefore, that the first duty 
owing the people is, information ; the second, coercion : the one to 
guide the judgment, the other to regulate the temper. Men, in enter- 
ing into the social relation, do not confine themselves to the security 
of the goods they bring into the concern : they also pledge a portion 
of these goods for the maintenance of the association. It is so with 
their intellect. These are not only protected in society but a portion 
should, of right, be contributed to the common weal. The intellect 
thus appropriated to the public service, is most injuriously employed, 
if not refined by knowledge, and restrained by virtuous sentiments. 
So much of it as is devoted to the formation and administration of 
the laws, should be trained by wisdom, in order that it may become 
virtuous. And on this general truth must rest the knowledge of the 
law as a professioi^. 

The history of laws is often so involved in obscurity, that it is 
difficult to trace their original object Yet it must be an essential 
part of the study of the laws, to trace out their history, however 
difficult ; for it is evident, every law and every provision of it, must 
have had some reason in the mind of the Legislator. The law, con- 
sequently, cannot be said to be understood, until that reason is under- 
stood ; sometimes, indeed, a law enacted for one reason, originally, 
which may be exploded as erroneous, is continued for another, found 
good and useful. In such case the latter should be ascertained and 
understood, before it can be said we understand the law. If the 
system requires training, certainly the ministers do ; for it would be 
strange that a class of men should claim to be, without study, the 
special ministers of a science, which in itself constantly improves with 
investigation. No man is bom with ready speech, or perfect capaci^ 
— no lawyer was found ready made, when society was first formed. 
Moses received the Supreme direction, after years of bitter experi- 
ence. Law never becomes perfect until after ages of conflict with 
human interests and prejudices. Our own system^ sometimes erro- 
neously supposed to have been bom out of our peculiar form of in- 
stitutions, is but ancient ore, dug in nther countries, and passed 
through the furnace of men's minds for ccJMuries. 

The nature of the science of laws, as well as the character of the 
pursuits of men, indicates the necessity of a class devoted to its study 
and practice. The immense number of laws, their antiquity, the 
numerous relations to which they must be applied, all make the study 
of the law, as a science, the business of a life-time. Until about the 
age of fifty, no intellect begins to develop itself fully. In this 
country, where m'ild skies, early education, free intercourse, and con- 
genial institutions, bring out a Kent, a Story, and a Legare, earlier 
upon the field of jurisprudence, there are exceptions ; but the mind 
of a Coke, Hale, Blackstone, and Mansfield, did not begin to ripen 
until that period. No other pursuit can be united with these studies, 
without interference with it ; seeing that even a long life constantly 
devoted to it is scarcely adequate to tlie acquirement of its rudiments. 
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Alas ! how often are we reminded that death steps in to arrest the 
hand fust reached out to grasp the prize. At the moment when the 
assembled multitude rise to hail with clamorous plaudits the successful 
termination of the labors of a Story, behold he dies ! Thus to Electra, 
the attendant describes the death of Orestes — the hapless youth erect 
in his car, upright is tumbled from the chariot, and whirled along, his 
limbs now tossed to heaven, now torn and bloody, left lifeless on the 
plain. 

Were each man who has occasion for legal information, to under- 
take to become his own counselor and advocate, we know how un- 
certain and limited would be the attempt. The farmer, the merchant, 
the physician, whose time must necessarily be applied to the demands 
of his particular vocation, would gain little by that general study of 
principles, essential to the elucidation .of a special case, which might 
not in the course of a life-time occur more than twice or thrice. 
Much time and money are consequently saved to these, by members 
of a profession, having the moral as well as the intellectual capacity 
to direct them in the assertion and maintenance of their rights. 

In connection with this topic, may be considered the advantages of 
legal knowledge to the political rights of persons. This knowledge 
is regarded so dangerous a possession in despotic governments, that 
every restraint is placed upon its acquisition. Men steal it, if I may 
so speak, at the peril of their lives, in order to know how to resist 
tyranny, and tyrants deny it, that they may perpetuate oppression. 
How necessary, then, in a free country — where the purity of law com- 
prises the sum of political liberty — where the sovereign power is 
the whole people — ^where the intelligence and virtue of that people 
are the safeguard of the social system — where, in selecting public 
agents, the eye should be kept on the authority they possess to enact 
laws affecting life, liberty, and property — where, when the agents 
are debased, the laws are perverted — Where they should see and 
know^ who alone have authority to control. 

But the question has been asked, can men control themselves ? or, 
in other words, has experience shown that they can establish and 
maintain of themselves a good government ? I answer yes, but only 
on the basis of knowledge and virtue. Allison, in his very superior, 
but occasionally prejudiced work, says, that men are not fitted for 
self-government, inasmuch as mankind is universally corrupt, and 
there is a tendency to seize immediate advantage, whether right or 
wrong. The argument of this vigorous and usually cautious writer, 
makes against itself; for, if men are so generally vicious, a few are 
proportionably so ; and if the reins of government are placed in the 
hands of a few, these will be equally corrupt- with the whole, or if 
not so, not able to resist the general corruption, and be kept inxheck 
by that sense of mutual interest which restrains each individual, where 
all have equal rights. 

In this country, laws are not only said to emanate from the peo- 
ple, but each of the offices of government is open to their ambition. 
No one possessed of a single vote, no one filling a single office in 
the nation, is free from a fearful responsibility on account of igno- 
rance, especially, ignorance of the laws. The veneration of men for 
our institutions, ifor the fathers of religious and political freedom, for 
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She constitution, for the laws, are sacrilerious professions, if not con- 
nected with exertions to understand and maintain the principles on 
which these intellectual, moral and physical immunities rest. How 
will they answer to posterity their omission to know these things ? 
!How will they stand in the judgrment of future generations — when 
t as legislators, they are without knowledge of their laws and consti- 

» tutions ; when as men, they continually violate the precedent of 

obedience ; when as parents, they close the eyes of their sons to 
light ? To perceive the necessity for a study of the laws as a sci- 
ence, we need only look at the sources from which they spring. 
Laws have their origin, firstf in our moral sense, which may be 
termed the law of nature. To this source may be traced all laws 
for the protection of life, of property, and of liberty. Second, in the 
Christian Religion, which is part of the law of the land, and which 
cannot be regarded as contrary to natural law, but the extension, 
and authoritative declaration of it, especially the sanctions having 
4'eference to oaths, marriages, the sabbtUh, ^c. Here we see the 
advantage of the study of the bible, dk tendmg to refine the moral 
sense, and exhibit the origrin of a class of laws, and the history of 
the Christian Church, the most perfect example of a pure Republi- 
can government. Mr. Jefferson admits that from a church meeting 
he gathered many of his political views ; and Sir J. Mcintosh con- 
fesses that much of his knowledge of principles of law, was obtained 
'from debates with Robert Hail. Third, experience, whence come 
' the form and constitution of State governments, which are models 

of the Roman and Grecian Republics ; trial by jury, d&c, d&c. 

The great object of law is written on the first character of society. 
It is the peace of man, while engaged in the pursuit of happiness. 
It is his protection in the innocent application of intellect and labor 
to individual preservation and social benefits. In looking over the 
various allegories of the ancients, we see but one deity sent into 
the world fully armed for battle. The great business of life is, there- 
fore, the cultivation of the arts of peace. If it had* been designed 
that men should be governed alone \)y fear and force, rulers would 
come into the world armed cap-a^pie for slaughter, and laws would 
be framed on principles of violence and oppression. We are not 
bom to the subjection of our good, but of our bad faculties. The 
sword is hung over society to intimidate the vices, not the virtues of 
men. Vices exist in a state of nature, as well as in a state of asso- 
ciation, and to restrain them is as much to avoid injury to the man, 
as to his neighbor. The person must be wholly destitute of reason, 
who will not admit the necessity of holding back the wild passions 
which orge us to reckless indulgence. In society we find a restraint 
•—an agent to deny us where we cannot deny ourselves : and while 
the rules established by this agent, make up the whole idea of law, 
the end of these rules forms the whole object of the restraint. It is 
thus seen that while laws repress the vices of men, they encourage 
also their moral excellence ; that while they reform a man's perverse 
temper, they also elevate his faculties ; they chasten his ambition, 
and direct his energies to the higher pursuits of an intelligent being. 
A knowledge of the law is useful to members of society, in many 
relations. 
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1. In teaching men their capacity for self-ffOTemment. I do not 
mean by this position, that erery rude mass of individuals, confused 
in all their prejudices and ignorance, are fitted to be trusted with 
self-government I only declare that men are so capable, when ig- 
norance has been dispelled by knowledge, and prejudice bv educa- 
tion, and when they stand erect in the power of virtue and intelli- 
gence. When they recognize the truth, and dare boldly to maintain 
the truth, that Godj in his supreme munificence, impresses upon the 
soul of each individual enough of virtue and knowledge to save him 
both from the tyranny of others and of his own passions. 

2. In learning men that liberty consists more in obedience to the 
law, than in the power of acting as we please. That there is a lib- 
erty to be avoided. That there is a false, a dangerous liberty — one 
more fatal to the vital functions of society, than is the simoom to the 
senses of the fainting traveler upon the Afirican desert — one which, 
bounding like the unchecked courser over the limits prescribed for 
him, overturns the boundaries of natural right, and roams wild and 
ungovemed beyond all restraints. Hence it is, that lynchers, in- 
cendiaries, and infuriated mobs disgrace the age, and tear down the 
most sacred barriers of a common protection. The only true liberty 
is that liberty which is regulated by law. This submission to estab- 
lished and existing sanctions, is the highest dul^, and it is the no* 
blest praise of the citizen. The loftiest monument ever erected to 
the earlier Christians on earth, is found in the history of their obe- 
dience, alike to the laws of Tiberius, the idolater — of Nero, the per- 
secutor — and of Julian, the apostate. It was the pride of these hum- 
ble followers of a proscribed religion, to avoid resistance to the bad 
laws of bad kings, rather than violate the precedent of a citizen's 
obedience. i 

3. The family relations are also protected by a knowledge of the 
law. The family relation is, in the beautiful idea of the civil law} 
the chiefest of the ties of society. How often would the most deli- 
cate of these relations be broken, but fo# the maintenance of rights 
which depend upon the knowledge of them. The sanctity of these 
were so far beyond the control of the power and influence of an Ap- 
pius and his perjured witness, that even the forms of law could not 
stifle the outbreaks of that popidar indignation, which followed the 
infamous proceeding asainst the chaste Virginia : and but for the 
knowledge of these rights so deeply implanted in the mind of every 
man, but which ignorance first clouding and then debasing might 
eventually deprive us of, new scenes of violence, of the character of 
those which filled Rome with the shrieking wives and sisters of the 
Sabine people, might, with us, become familiar scenes. How essen- 
tial, then, to continue to impress upon men the knowledge of the laws 
which are necessary for the preservation of these, the greatest of the 
objects of social care — ^which teach the fathers of me family the 
obligations which they owe their children and their wives, and which 
government owes them — ^which enable them to scan with jealous 
eye, not only every public measure, but every public man ; — ^that 
they may know when an edict is registered, it be not one enslaving 
a cnild ; or when a ruler is chosen, uiat he be neither an Appius nor 
a Tarquin. 
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But again. The advantage of the knowledge o£ the law is found 
m the necessities of each individual of the community. 

And, 1. In the security of the life, liberty and property of the per- 
son. We look back with horror upon the history of the turiminal law 
in days not very distant Until after the age of £luabeth« the severest 
restrictions were connected with the proceedings against accused 
persons. They were denied the aid of counsel ; they heard, for the 
£rst time, when placed upon their trials, the nature of the offence 
charged upon them: the witnesses of the government were not 
brought to stand face to face with the accused ; the depositions of 
hired witnesses, garbled and perverted by bloody commissioners, 
were brought to maintain the charge of guilt ; and often judges stood 
like bloodhounds, lapping in imaffiuation the vital current of the pro- 
ecribed criminal It was througn a knowledge of the law, and the 
bold independence of lawyers, that these remnants of a barbarous 
«ge crumbled to dust. When subservient and base judges, depend- 
ent upon the favor oi the crown or parliament, were lending them- 
eelves to the oppression of the subject, a knowledge of the law raised 
up a Hampden to change the opinion of an entire nation with regard 
to the prerogative of the lung ; and a Holt, to compel the supreme 
parliament to bow to the higher authority of the Judicial department. 
In the reign of Queen Anne, this last noble jurist caused the manager 
of an election to be fined for rejecting the votes of several freemen. 
The House of Commons adopted a resolution, prescribing a severe 
penalty against any judge or attorney who should assist at the trial. 
The judge and several members of the bar, proceeded with it. The 
house, gfeatly incensed, dispatdied the sergeant-at-arms for the 
judge. But he was bidden ** begone.'* Immediately a committee, 
with the speaker, attended to summon CX J, Holt before the sove* 
reign authority. This noble defender of the law answered the sum- 
mons thus : ^ Go back to your chair, Mr. Speaker, within these five 
minutes, or depend upon it, I will send you to Newgate. You speak 
of your authority, I will tell you, I sit here as an interpreter of the 
laws and a distributer of justice ; and were the whole House of 
Commons with you, I would not stir one foot.*' 

Of a similar character is the truthful relation of the scene between 
the Chief-Justice and Henry the 6th, recorded by the immortal 
Shakspeare ; and the less romantic, but not less noble independence 
of Chief-Justice Marshall, on the trial of Burr, and in the celebrated 
case of Marbury and Madison. 

Though the subject may be but seldom adverted to, many of the 
most important political rights of the present times owe their estab- 
lishment and perfection to the labors of lawyers. I may here refer 
particularly to the flood of light shed upon political offences by Cur- 
ran's forensic efforts ; to the regulation of the commercial law, by 
Lord Mansfield ; to the elucidation of the principles of the large class 
of interests embraced under the head of bailments, by Sir William 
Jones ; and to the dear exposition and firmly-established principles 
of the law of the freedom of the press, by Sir James Mcintosh. 

But it b time to consider the chief qualifications of a lawyer ; and 
here I would say, honor is the chiefest ; and if asked for the second, 
I would say honor still ; and for the third, once more honor. For 
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what is a lawyer's life ; what his professional ability ; what his elo* 
Quence or his leaminff, if honor does not lie at the rery root of his 
existence ; and like me sap of the flourishing tree send Aroughoui 
all the ramifications of his profession the constant streams of its vi- 
tality T Each lawyer will have it in his power to iniueDce a cer- 
tain number. One oppressed person relying on his advice, and re- 
posmg on his confidence, may have that confidence or right violated 
by a careless or indifferent remark ; opinion, tinged with party po- 
litical interests : one expression encourannff a law-suit whieh might 
be avoided, may make a lawyer either the oetrayer of his country, 
or the cause of the ruin of a family. How anxiously would the 
whole English nation hail a scheme which Bright obliterate from her 
history the record and memory of the wicked cruelty of her Jeffries, 
and the corruption of her Bacon. And yet these were supported by 
a bar disposed to be mlent upon their practices, if not directly to 
practise them. Had the bar of the times of these judges presented 
a bold front against the first 'leaning toward bribery, the degrada- 
tion and shame of England in the history of these men had been 
avoided* 

When we reflect upon the frailty of human nature, and its tenden- 
cy to err where our interest is concerned, we csn lay down but one 
safe rule for our government. Let the young advocate resolve nevev, 
uuder any inducement whatever, to undertake a cause which is not 
founded in iustice. 

Among the rules necessary to be adopted for training the mind of 
the lawyer, may be considered : 

I. The study of elegant literature. By this, I do not mean such 
an attention to general reading as may divert the mind from its pro- 
fessional route, but the study of such eminent worke as naturally il- 
lustrate the great subject of his studies. Among the first of these 1 
enumerate the Bible, a book which, let men speculate as they please, 
forms the foundation of every supersCructure ever built up in aid of 
the riffhts of men, and of their happiness, whether considered socially 
or as mdividuals. AfVer this I would recommend Hume's History 
of England, and a continual reading of Cicero de Oralore, and Quinc- 
tilian and Burke. These vrill not only bring before the mind every 
principle of human nature, but store it with rich sentiments, and co- 
pious language with which to explain and give eclat to his argu- 
ments. Let us, however, be careful diat we neither so devote our- 
selves, as to stifle the growth of our own sentiments, or affect the 
pedantry of learning. This has, occasionally, been the case with 
very great men. Lord Kenyon was so much a slave to his desire to 
affect classical knowledge, that he sometimes quoted Latin most ri- 
diculously. On one occasion, he dosed his charge to a jury by say- 
ing — ** You may retire to your hearths in peace, with the conscious- 
ness of having discharged your duty ; and laying your heads on your 
pillows, say, ** Aut CiMar^ aut nuUus.^^ On another, wishing to il- 
lustrate, he said, <• It is as plain as the noses on your faces ; ** Latent 
anguia in hjRrba.'*^ I may her« observe, that the American student 
may not consider his attention to literature restricted by the' rules of 
the English luw}'ers on this subject. Here we are relieved of mudi 
unnecessary study, by the absence from our laws of voluminous^ pro- 
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W1S10B8 with regard to estates, poor-laws, ecclesiastical jurisdictioo, 

etc. ■ • A 

2. There is a necessity of constant study. It is a mistake to sup* 
|K>se, that .passing through an examiaation, and the possession of a 
license makes uie lawyer. One who undertakes this profession 
must stu^y always, if he does not, ihe principles of law get so far 
in adrance of hiin, that he cannot reapch diem. The man may stand 
«till, but 4he mind recedes. Let a young lawyer remember, also, 
that there is much in the time of study. . lie must rise with Uie dawn. 
This plaa ai bwrniag the midnight taper, according to the modern 
construction, of sitting up till twehre and lying in bed next day till 
ten, may make idiots, but cannot make lawyers — may make an im 
becile lawyec, broken down in constitution and mind, but not one 
whose physical, as well as mental and moral energies are balanced. 
This Ib the secret, no doubt, of many a sickly tnoe and tottering 
form 4 of many a comfdaiat of being too feeble to move about or 
attend to business. The young men of our day speak often of how 
hard they study. Let mt con^are their studies with the labors ol 
Lord Keeper WSUiams. He sat in the Court, by candle Kght, two 
hours before day, and remained there until nine o'clock. Thence he 
reypliiped to the tloiise of Lords, where he staid until twelve. After 
a simple meal he retemed to the Court of Chancery, sometimes at- 
tending the Council, and again presiding in Court until nine at ni^t 
He prepared his papers aAer his return home ; and commenced his 
studies often at three in the morning. 

The influence of this class of persons m«st be great from their 
numbers. It is estimated, that not less than ten thousand in the 
United States, as judges and advocates, hourly make the law their 
study. When we consider that the laws of a^country are gradually 
Jiiaoulded to her institutions, and that these institutions are only the 
sentiments of the people establishing them, it wiH not be denied, that 
an important influence Is ezorted upon these sentiments, by the vari- 
ous decisions and opinions of judges and lasers. If these are cor- 
rupt or ignorant, how will be the laws ? The sentiments first im* 
pressed upon a people with respect to their rights and laws, are but 
tl^e Tules securing these rights, and are transmitted with indelible 
wpresirions through many generations. The celebrated Magna 
Charta was but the assertion of anciently existing rights ; apd if we 
examine careful^ the various prominent constitutional provisions of 
our times, they wHl be found to be %iut.prioaples asserted and par« 
tially acquiesced in tnany centuries ago— and the common law, 
forming so much of the class of rules, tSfectinff not only the eom- 
mercialbut crinnn»l interest of the country, is tiie decision of judges 
of courts. It is sad truly, *<that it is the cqpstant labor of the 
judges, through all the changes of society, to keep the common law 
consistent wiUi reason i^nd itself^" yet what ts reason depends on the 
inteUigence of the judge. '^It has never been doubted, that the au- 
4hontf is vested in the judge of npt only deciding cases on principle 
a^inst precedent, but alio of adjusting. ifae law to the changed con- 

iliit|Qn.of>sa«i«i7." 

|WJ)f«i yrt consider how extensively the professional inituepce of 
likl^ VU^^ ^ •exorcised upon the affairs of mankind — tliat he Has 
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it often in his power to sare the Iffe, liberty or property of his feDow* 
men, it wiU be evident that no time is^too long, no labor too great, to 
be devoted to his profession. He has no power but his knowledge 
and his honesty, and so far as the practice of these should be grafted 
on his profession, they should ever be devoted to distinguish a bad 
from a good cause— to place a good cause in the clearest position, 
and to advocate only such a one. The deference paid to such a 
man is the respect of men for mind illustrated by virtue. He has it 
in his power to dissipate falsehood — to tranquilize society — to restore 
the oppressed. He b honored, not for the art with which he man- 
ages his cause, or the words with which he embellishes his oration, 
but in the consciousness that he has done right. 

As speech is no less the vehicle of thought in this than in other 
professions, and more especially the great medium of law-learning, 
permit me to say something of the character of a lawyer's discour- 
ses. And here to begin, the chief of the qualities of these is sim- 
plicity. Any one who will examine the mature efforts of a great 
mind, will acknowledge the fact, that the more mature the more 
simple — the more simple the more clear. Let it be the great object 
of a lawyer, whether as judge he gives opinions, or as an advocate 
he delivers speeches^ to aim at simjrficity. By this, I mean the use 
of just so much languaffe as is necessary to express the thought. 
Language is the dress ; the one should be sufficiently well balanced, 
and of sufficient capacity to hold the other, but no more. If the lan- 
guage is 80 abundant, that it envelops the idea in too many fold9, 
Uie Tatter is not only concealed but encumbered. It totters like a 
Sancho in armor, under the weight, and furnishes neither a useftil 
dress nor available defence. By simplicity, I do not mean pover^ 
of expression. Dress may be rich and elegant, yet well adjusted, 
and neither superfluous nor unbecoming. While you select such 
words and sentences as fully develop the idea, let it not only be 
well adjusted to the thought, but of elegant and chaste character. 

Many persons suppose, that to be an eloquent lawyer is to be a 
flowery speaker. A jury may be attentive, and give credit to the 
address of an advocate, couched in beautifully rounded periods and 
poetic language. But while they say it was a good speech, they for* 

et the case. The folly of such addresses beSore a judge, is laidy 

it off in the following lines : 
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*«^Mr. Leaeh 

Made a speeea, 
impressive, dear and strong: 

Mr. Hart 

On the other part, 
Was tedious, dull and tong. 

Mr. Parker 

Made that darker. 
Which was dark enough without; 

Mr. BeU 

Spoke so well. 
That the Chancelor said, * I doubt' ** 

A curious commentary might be written upon the history ot the 
gradual adaptation of the law to the state of times. The first laws 
of a people define the succession of their rulers ; gradually they come 
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%m define iShie rights of the people a|rain8t their rulers ; then come 
laws relating to the increats^ of popumtion, as laws of marriage, suc- 
cession, etc. ; and eventually laws respecting contracts, crimes, etc. 
And now, as an incentive to noble emulation in this pursuit, let us in 
conclusion ask : Why has Rome become celebrated in the history 
of men T Does her fame rest on the extent of her conquests, or the 
«plendor of her public edifices ? Is she remembered for the wonders 
of her Ooliseum, or the marble porticoes of her Pantheon and Circus ? 
For neither. But for <hose noble sentiments of justice, which sIm 
impressed «pon all her public and private laws. The civil law which 
has gradually wound itself into ttie codes of aU Europe, has perpetu- 
ated Ihe flttemory of Rome, beyond the most poweriul foundations of 
her dispeopled provinces, her desolate cities, her mined Pantheons, 
her prostituted tenses, her expired noSiility, her oppressed plebeian 
millions. Her lawyers, men of noble intellects and inflenble virtues. 
In their responses answering to our judicial decisions, gradually 
changed the character of the harsh laws of a military age; and from 
most oppressive enactments, they became rules of action firmly estab- 
lished on the laws of nature, pennaiieBtly securing the r^hts of men. 
in their persons and property. 
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^ PnaTTsviLLB, Autauga Co., Ala., June 30, 1846L 

To the Ediktr of the Commercial Review : 

I Your circular has been received, accompanied with a request that 1 
should give you the history, locations, 6lc^ of my business in the 
snanufactere of Cotton (xins. I comnaenoed the business in this State, 
in the year 1833. My establishment is situated on Autauga Creek, 
four nules north of Washington Lafiding, on the Alabama river, and 
thirteen tniies west of Montgomery^ Since commencing I have man- 
ufactured probably a little exceeding 6,000 gin-stands ; I now man- 
ufacture about fiOO anmiayy — I have excellent wateinpower, which 
enables me to do most of my work by machine^* In connection 
with the gin factory, I have a «aw, grist, and flouring mill, and 
am just now putting a cotton factory in operation expressly for the 
'^ purpose of making heavy cotton Osnaburgs for plantation use — «• 
that I flatter myself that by the first of October next, I will be able 
not only to furnish the cotton planter with rgin-stands, but cotton 
Osnaburgs of as good a quality, and as che^, as. they can be procured 
elsewhere. 

The estabiishment is«tyled the Fratlaviile Maouiacturing Com- 
aany, No. 1. Our aachineiy is entinely new, and madeexpressly for 
£eavy goods — whea in complete o|>enition ei|)ect U> turn out 6,000 
yards per day — weighing half pound to the yard. My market for 
^ns is Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Texas, and have also sent some to Mexica I am not in the practice 
•of sending gins from the factory until ordered, except to New Or- 
leans, where Messrs. IL Kendall^ Carter ^ Co^ 16 St CharlcM 
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Street^ keep a cOi»Uni supply oC all t^e different qvaHtfes I DntHe^ 
ist, 2d, and 3d quality stanids ;. the Ist are made irith double-breasted 
large wing bniBhes, calculated fi>r long flues. These I sell at 94 per 
saw, the 2d are sm^e-breosted,. breast same a»tbe 1st cjiiaUty, calcu- 
lated for long flues> these command 88 50 per saw ; the 3d quality is. 
a lighter gin, with a 16 inch breast calculated ibr sbort flues — these 
are sold for 93 per saw. They rua lighter, and gin> equally as fast as 
the odier ; the saws and breasting on the 2d and 3d quaKtres are same 
as the first,. I make use of Naylor &> Go's, sheet cast steel far saws 
No. 21 gauge — I have it maoufoctured to order,, and use about 14 tons- 
annually.. K make from 6 to 16 teeth to the nchr as purchasers may 
•rder ; my fine teel& gins work slow, but make fine cottton. When 
left to my judgment, I put. 10 teeth to the inch, which 1 think gives 
more general satisfactioa thao aay otlier number, and place the saws^ 
•n a cylmder f mcb apart I make use of cast iroa ribs altogether 
— have beea using them more or less for 13 yeais past, and find them to 
answer a better purpose thanaay wrought ribs I have ever used. L 
think I am the firstperson thai evermade use oCcastribs ; I have them 
chill hardened,, nearly as hard as glass where the saws pass through 
them. My gins are made on the roost simple pian I can adopt to 
have then answer the purpose. I have long since learned that a 
piece of machinery sho«dd be simple, to go into general use— my ob^ 
j^t is to laake thera simple and durable. In relation to improve* 
ments in gins, I think the most iiiqK>rtant that have been made of 
late, are the improvement in the fineness and shape of the teeth, suid 
sn the ose oflong flues; It is important to have the teeth cut w^th 
such a pitch, ae to have them pass thiPough* the breast so that the 
mdiole length of dtt tooA will strike parallel with the rib where it 
passes through^ \¥heA the teetb go through point foremost^ they 
will knap* the cottCHimore or less^ owing to me situation of the cotton^ 
Flues ought to be made with slats running across, and to be from lO 
to 20 feet long, according as the ft^use wiu admit* These flues when 
properly made, will take a great portioki o§ the dirt and trash out of 
the cotton. 

As respects use of trashers, I am deckiedly of the opinion that they 
aught not tn be iwed until after frost kills the cotton. Eveiy opera* 
tmn that cotton goes through inj«re» it more or less, if a man wants>- 
iSne cotton^ he nrast pick k out as soon after k opens as he caa, and 
clear of trash. There i» more in handing cotton well Aan in the 
pxk Letting cotton be long exposed to thesunii^jures it by bleach- 
mg^ and deprives it of that cream color whidi is* so desirable. I ank 
ofopinion^ were it practicable, tfiat cotton would be better t8» be dried 
in the shade ; i have no doubt but that steam or water is far prefera- 
ble to horse-power for running a gin* The gjn runs with a more 
steady and unifoim motion, whidi I consider very important. There 
ii one dung highly essential to the goodperformaace of a gin, which 
most of the planters are defident io^ thai is a good substantial gim- 
house, sod rusning gear^ also a good bend. A gin ought not to l^ve 
less than 260 revolutions to a minute. 

hk relation to baling cotton, I have never seen anything for gen- 
eral use which I think preferable to the screw ; I think it would be 
much better if planters would make theic bales square ; what I meau 
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by square bales la, to have tbeni square instead of flat as most of them 
now are, they would be raudi easier to handle with the hook — and 
would go to market in much belter order. Some people think that 
running a gin fast injures the cotton. I am of a different opinion ; 
Ihe reason why gins that pick slow make thebesi cotton, is that they 
are calculated for slow gins ; the teeth are so constructed as to take 
on but little cotton, consequently the brifsh throws it out in better 
order. Let the teeth be fine and short, so that they will take on but 
little cotton, you cannot then give the gin speed to injure the cotton ; 
you can, however, speed it so high as to prevent it shedding the seed 
and rolling — coarse teeth will gin fast, and knap the cotton, if not very 
dry — ^it is this that has given the idea that fast gins injure the cot- 
ton. I think, however, that the greatest error that most of the cotton 
fdanters labor under, is planting too much. If ihey would plant 
ess, handle their cotton better, pick it out easier, they would realize 
more for their crops, aad be enabled to have everything in better or- 
der around them. Yours, respectfully, 

DANIEL PRATT. 
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The one hundred and seventeenth article of the new constitution of 
the State of Louisiana declares that ««no divorce shall be granted by 
the Legislature.** This article comes after the reflations of venue, 
and immediately follows the prohibition of lotteries. It appears to 
have been incorporated without a word of comment, and wiUi no 
voice of dissent. Were it not wiser had it been written that no di- 
vorce shall be decreed except by the legislature, and had all jurisdic- 
tion upon the subject been taken away from our judicial tribunab t 

We are particularly willing, at this time, while we are all engaged 
in the study and proper understanding of the provisions adopted by 
the Convention of 1845, to give up our pages to the consideration of 
principles so generally important as those by which we are now to be 
governed ; and of those, none is of more direct interest to every in- 
telligent reader, than that of the conjugal relations — ^than that con- 
tract which lies at the foundation of society, and constitutes the basis 
upon which is reared the superstructure of all the domestic relations 
of life. 

It is no doctrine of the English law, that marriage is a temporay 
compact, or that it depends for its duration, in any respect, on the 
contractors ; that it is a yoke which can be taken off at the pleasure 
of either party, or of boUi. That law acknowledges to its fullest ex- 
tent the peculiar nature of this sacred and primeval engagement : 

" Sole propriety, 
In paradise, of all tfdngs conunou else ;" 

it recognizes the union as irrevocable, as a contract between the two 
spouses for life, constituting between them a relation absolute and 
exclusive. How would it surprise an English lawyer to be told that 
in the State of Louisiana, married parties can, by collusion and mu- 
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taa? assent, obtam a decree of separatron^ a men9a et tXorvv m die 
short space of six months, and without farther proceedings on their 
part, that, after the lapse of twoyears^ this decree ripens into a final 
judgment of divorce^that Ibe marriage is dissolTcd and either party 
at liberty to marry again ! and this not only where the mairiage con- 
tract waff entered into within the State, but eweB where it was passed 
abroad or la another State I 

The two artielei» 9f our code, under whidi Buit» kx separation are 
«suaHy brought, are i» the feilowing tems ; 

Art, I38l — Married persoDs xnay reciprocally claim a separation on acconuft 
of excesses, croel treatment, or outrages of one of them toward the ofheiy if such 
Til-treatment is of saefa a natmre as to render their living^ toother insupportable. 

Art. 139.— SeparatioQ nuiy als^be reciprocally claimed m the following cases, 
to wit: 

1. Of a public defamation on ti^ part of one of the married persons toward the 
other. 

9. Of abaDdonment cf die husband by his wife, or the wife by her husband. 

3. Of an attempt of ooe of the married persons against the life of the other. 

According to the practice which has sprung up under these articles, 
the husband or wife who desires a separation, presents a petition to 
the District Court, composed (^oiieJ«dge» setting forth the marriage 
and declaring that the defendant has abandoned the common domi- 
di and rduses ta return ; an attorney is appointed to represent this 
abeent defendant, upon whom, for three successive months, is serred 
a writ requiring the return of the party. At the end of these three 
months, a judgment is entered, a copy of which is in like manner, for 
three months, served upon such attorney — the party not appearing, 
the definitive judgment is then entered, in terms as /oUowa: 

«« John SmTHr ) District Court, No. d4— 2M. Present 

V9, > the Hon. 

Janb Skitb, h» wife, y 

On motion of Wra. Blank, Esq., of coimsel for the phrnitiffin the 
above-entitled suit, and upon showing to the Court that the three 
summons reqtiired by law have been duly issued herein, and have 
been returned duly served bv the sheriff— and upon farther showing 
that thereafter, to wit, on the day of January, 1845, tfie judg- 
ment of this court was rendered, orcfering the defendant to comp^ 
with the said summons as aforesaid, and return to the matrrmonial 
domicO, and that three several notifications of said judgment have 
been issued and returned by the sheriff duly served accordrng to law, 
and upon farther showing that the defendant has failed, neglected and 
refused to comply with said judgment, it is decreed that there be a 
iudgment in favor of the plaintiff^ John Smith against Jane Smith* 
his wife, of separation from bed and board, and for the cost of these 
proceedings." 

Now, it requires but a moment's tfiought to see the abuses to which 
such proceedings may lead. We are aware of one case, where the 
husband, desirous of a divorce, privately sent his wife to France, and 
immediately commenced proceedings for separation, undev a dedlara* 
tion of abandonment The wife was kept abroad for three years, 
and then upon her return was told, to her utter astonishment, that a 
final decree had been pronounced against her. But independent 
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of abuses, which cannot always be guarded against, the provisions 
are by far too loose, and the construction given them has been more 
extended still. 

We remember, in our early practice, instituting a suit under arti- 
cle 138, for a young wife who made strong averments, but who could 
prove no greater «* excesses, outrages or ill«treatment," than that 
her husband had << twice slapped her face with a napkin." The 
decree was rendered in hes favor, and from the moment of its entry, 
we have never ceased to regret our instrumentality in bringing it 
about; and have ever since believed it to be not in accordance with 
a proper construction of the article, repugnant to sound law, to good 
morals and the best interests of society. The parties were, to be 
sure, ill-matched in temper, and the husband no doubt made his wife 
very uncomfortable. The record was heavy with petty details of 
domestic disagreements, but they were not of that grave and serious 
nature which calls for legal interference — they were rather those 
trivial, yet annoying discoras, but too common in domestic life, which 
demand from the parties (who for better or for worse have chosen 
each other) the exercise of the mutual charities of bearance and 
forbearance. It might have been that reconciliation was hopeless, 
and the interests of the parties themselves required a lesal separa- 
tion — ^it miffht have been that the breach was too far widened ever 
to be closed ; that from the state of darkness and error into which 
the parties had led each other, by crimination and recrimination, they 
could never find their way bacK to domestic peace and happiness. 
But all this gave no sanction to a decree of separation, and had the 
case been carried to the Supreme Court, it would doubtless have been 
reversed. 

One other case, which is never brought to mind but with the trhipa 
and stings of recollection, will show how broad the latitude, and how 
ill defined is the construction, given by our courts in the first instance 
to die articles cited. The piaintifi* was the husband, and his petition 
set forth the usual declaration of abuses and ill-treatment, and a 
charge of open and public slander. The abuses and ill-treatment 
were not proved — the slander was shown to exist in the relation, by 
the wife, of the history of her alleged wrongs to her friends, and the 
friends of her family, telling them of her unhappy suspicions of the 
infidelities of her husband. The court decided this to be ** public 
defamation,'* and rave a decree for the piaintifi*. In vain did die 
counsel urge that the public defamation for which a demand for sep- 
aration may be sustained the law contemplates a high and grave 
ofifence — a defamation public in the broadest sense of the term — a 
defamation spread before the world — industriously circulated to ca* 
lumniate, injure and degrade ; the crime is classed among the most 
serious for which a dissolution of the marriage contract may be de- 
creed. It is ranked at the head of three causes — the second being 
abandonment, and the third an attempt to kilL An appeal was taken 
from this decree, which is still pending. 

Side by side with this case stands another, in which the parties 
were high in life, and the wife sustained her prayer and obtained a 
decree of separation, under the declarations of '* outrages,*' proving 

Uiat her husband had called her a 
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It wUl be seen, from these citations, bow easy it i& id Louisiana to 
obtain a dissolution of the marriage contract. We have spoken only 
of the courts in the first instance — ^perhaps not one in twenty of the 
suits there brouffht are appealed from. We will presently pass in 
review some of the cases decided by our late Supreme Court, and 
will call attention to the doctrines they give, as deserving of the 
highest commendation; but the inquury which first strikes us, when 
we consider the numerous definitive judgments in divorce, and the 
increasing number of cases upon the docket, shortly to be passed 
upon, is this — ^what is the validity and effect of such judgments in 
other States! At least two-thirds of the suits for separation are 
brought by parties who have been married in other States or in for- 
eign countries. Now, suppose parties in South Carolina (where 
wisely no divorce is for any cause allowed) should subsequently re- 
move to this State, institute a suit, obtain a decree, and then returning 
to South Carolina, subsequently contract other matrimonial relations. 
Would the judgment of the Louisiana court be respected, or would 
not the parties suddenly find themselves under indictment for bigamy ? 
We know that this question would be met by learned disquisitions 
upon international law. Marriage is not a contract depending upon 
international law more than other lawful covenants, which, from their 
general foundation in human society, are everywhere found. It is 
differefU from all others only by its greater importance. We find 
from Ferguson's Reports, that to a certain extent, a collision had 
nearly taken place between the courts of England and Scotland, upon 
similar questions. For it has been repeatedly adjudged by the Court 
of Session in Scotland, which is the ultimate tribunal for civil law 
within that country, in the exercise of that control which they pos- ^ 
sess, by review, over the inferior courts there, that an action of divorce 
for adultery, to the effect of dissolving the conjugal relation, may be . 
maintained in Scotland at the suit of fSnglish parties, whose marriage 
was contracted in England and solemnized according to the English 
law. On the oUier hand, it has been decided in En^and, on a pros- 
ecution for bigamy, and agreeably to the unanimous opinion of all 
the English judges, that an Englishman, whose prior marriage had 
been contracted and solemnized in England, but who had afterward 
been divorced by a judgment of the Scottish Consistorial Court, was, 
nevertheless, in consequence of a subsequent marriage in England, 
during the life of the person from whom he had been so divorced, 
liable to the pains of bigamy, under the statute of James I. ; and he 
was tried and convicted accordingly. Has marriage, when it is once 
constituted, any longer a local site or boundary, and is it not in ail 
respects different, both from contracts which are the expressed will, 
and from questions of intestate succession, and others which arc the 
presumed will of individuals? Marriage relations are, indeed, estab- 
lished by positive agreement; but can they be dissolved, or altered, 
or modified, by the will of the related persons, or as to consequences 
depend any how upon their pleasure? In this view the question is 
properly and stricUy one of public law, and one of the most import- 
ant in ^at class, since the manners and moral habits of the whol<^ 
community may be materially affected by its decision. We may not 
now well enter into the discussion of these considerations ; we have 
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not Space to do so. Our careful study has been giren to them, but 
the season does not admit of the labor necessary to their adaptation 
to the pages of a monthly review. The task of condensation is a 
severe one, and we wait for the nerve which may be given from the 
winds like those that 

** From off Ben-Lomond blaw." 

A few words as to the views which have uniformly beeb held by 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana, relative to the question of separa- 
tion and divorce taken before them on appeal; and here, obiter^ let 
us take occasion to say, that this tribunal, as now organized, gives 
promise of all that is good and great — composed of those whose 
legal lore has been garnered up both from books and men — ^from 
the writings of the past and the actions of the present — from silent 
meditations and active practicalities ; infirmity has not touched them 
with its palsied finger, and, above all, their integrity is beyond re- 
proach. May God m his infinite mercy preserve them intact. 

The Supreme Court of Louisiana has ever trodden upon questions 
of separation and divorce with a careful step— they have ever hesi- 
tated to decree the nuUity of that contract, upon the preservation of 
which are suspended the best interests of society, of morality, of re- 
ligion. Intensely as the piaities may have felt the interest of the 
issue by them submitted, their interest has been deemed of little ac- 
count when compared with the momentous results to the community 
which depended upon its solution. The court has asked for the 
grounds upon which are to be sustained the demand for a dissolution 
of the marriage contract — for the rules of law Within which the pe- 
titioner must oring his case, by allegation and proof, to entitle him 
to a decree in his favor. It is the rule^ of law^ they have said, 
which are to govern, and in accordance with which the question is to 
be decided, and which are not to be controlled by any considerations 
of the interest of the parties, however strondy those interests mav 
be indicated by the recorded evidence. This broad principle, which 
pervades the whole current of authority upon the law of divorce, is 
well expressed by Judge Bullard in pronouncing the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Cooper vs. Cooper, 10 L. A., 252. 
The language by him used in that instance is clear and strong, and 
expresses the doctrine in unambiguous and unqualified terms, that 
the interests of the parties are not to be consulted in a demand for 
the dissolution of the marriage contract, by a decree of separation, 
no — ^not even the interests of society, when they come in conflict 
with the rules of law which govern the most important relations of 
social life. 

First and paramount among those rules of law, is this — ^that the 
petitioner who institutes the demand for a decree of separation, must 
come before the court with clean hands and a pure heart — that he be 
able by satisfactory testimony to sustain his allegations, that upon 
his part the duties and obligations of the nuptial contract have been 
faithfully discharged. If he ask a decree upon an accusation of in- 
continence against his partner, that he be not obnoxious to the same 
charge. If he ask it upon averments of ill-treatment, abuses, out- 
rages, abandonment, that he have not himself ill-treated, abused, 
outraged, abandoned, the one whom he had sworn to love, cherish, 
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and support. That while he points at the mote in the eye of her 
from whom he seeks separation, no beam be discernible* in his own. 
Not one case can be found in the records of our Supreme Court, and 
none certainly in the decisions of the English or Scottish courts, ex- 
ercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in which the demand for separa- 
tion, or divorce, has not been rejected where there was proof, on the 
part of the respondent, of aggravated violation of the marriage con- 
tract by the claimant. In all such cases the courts have unhesitating* 
ly refused to proceed, but have declared the parties must be left as 
they were found. And such will be seen, upon an investigation of 
the authorities, to have ^een the invariable result, even though the 
violations proved against the petitioner be of a much less severe and 
serious nature than those proved against the respondent. In the 
ease above cited of Cooper vs. Cooper ^ the doctrine was distinctly 
recognized, and the refusal of the aecree of separation prayed for in 
that case was based upon it. The abuse and ill-treatment alleged 
were substantiated by the testimony, but it was also proved that the 
abuse and ill-treatment had been reciprocal ; and although it was 
abundantly apparent that the mutual wrongs and injuries had been 
such as to render the living together of me litigati&ff parties no 
longer supportable, the rule of law was justly regarded as of para- 
mount importance to their interests, and mey were left as they were 
found. 

The first case in our reports* in which it became necessary to con- 
sider and establish this principle, is decided in 4 Martin 174, Durand 
vs. Durand^ ** The principle of the law,*' says the court in that 
case, '* is to relieve the oppressed and injured party, and not to inter- 
fere in domestic quarrels where excesses and outrages have been 
committed by both parties. 

Upon this principle the court also decided the case of Fleytas vs. 
Pigneguy^ L. R. 419. This was a suit by the wife against the 
hu^and, and the ill-treatment and outrage alleged and sustained by 
the testimony, were surely of an aggravated and heinous character. 
The defendant beat and bruised his wife, and that, too, while her 
health was in a critical condition, from advanced pregnancy. Yet it 
appeared that his abuse of her, violent and unjustifiable as it was, was 
upon strong provocation, and her prayer for separation was there- 
upon rejected. 

In the case of Tourne vs. Tourne^ dL.R^ 452, the same doctrine 
was recognized and sustained ; and it is most palpably the true and 
sound doctrine. It declares that the policy of the law is to preserve 
inviolate the sacred relation of husband and wife ; that the solemn 
contract by which they were united, and upon which the well-being 
of society depends, may not be annulled at their pleasure^ or from 
regard to their interest ; that those who have been joined together 
in compliance with the laws of God and man, and for the great pur- 
pose of the continuance of society, are not to be sundered but for 
those causes, which operate the complete frustration of that purpose, 
and at the instance only of an innocent par^. It is the wisdom of 
the law to impress upon society the inviolable character of the con- 
gugal.relation, by erecting barriers around it, which mi.y not be ea- 
sily overleaped, and thus, by the imposition of a salutwy restraint, 
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to teach, and to enforce the performance of the social duties. The 
-whe purpose of the law is well expressed by Lord Stowell in the 
case of Evans vs. Evans, 1 Consistory Rep., 36. *' When people 
understand,*' says this profound master of the law of domestic rela- 
tions, <* that they must lire together, they learn to soften, by mutual 
accommodation, that yoke which they know they cannot break off. 
They become good husbands and wives, from the necessity o( remain' 
ing husbands and wives ; for necessity is a powerful master in teach- 
ing the duties which it imposes." 

The policy of the law is not that limited humanity which looks only 
at individuals ; it is that real and extended humanity which regards 
the general interests of mankind. ** If it were once understood," 
says the same writer, '* that upon mutual disgust, married persons 
might be legally separated, many persons who now pass through the 
world with mutual comfbrt, with attention to their common offspring, 
and to the moral order of civil society, might have been, at this mo- 
ment, living in a state of mutual unkindness, of estrangement from 
their common offspring, and in a state of the most licentious and un- 
reserved immorality. In this case, as in many others, the happiness 
of some individuals must be sacrificed to the general and greater 
good." 

Austerity of temper, petulance of manner, rudeness of language, a 
want of civil attention and accommodation, and occasional sallies of 
passion, though high moral offences in the marriage state, and 
not innocent in any state of life, are not offences against which the 
law can relieve, under such misconduct of either party, for it may ex- 
ist on the one side as well as on the other ; the parties must bear the 
consequences of an injudicious connection — must subdue by decent 
resistance or prudent conciliation — and if this cannot be done, they 
must suffer in silence — and if it be complained, that by this inactivity 
of the courts, much injustice may be suffered, and much misery pro- 
duced, the answer is, that courts of justice do not pretend to furnish 
cures for all the miseries of human life, and as the happiness of the 
world depends upon its virtue, there may be much unhappiness which 
human laws cannot undertake to remove. 

Forster vs. Forster, 1 Haggard, C, JR., 144, is a strong case to this 
point. Sir William Scott, in that case, says : '* The defense here is 
founded upon an asserted principle of law, which withholds from a 
guilty husband the remedy a^nst a guilty wife. It is the law, and 
unquestionably the rule of this court. It is a good, moral, and social 
doctrine, which I have not the inclination, if I had the power, to in- 
novate." 

In Proctor vs. Proctor, 2 Haggard, C, R. 292, the same doe- 
trine was fully sustained, and the compensatio criminis was held to 
be a complete bar to the suit. ** If the party claiming a decree of 
separation, accuse the other of abuse, cruelty, and outrage, and prove 
his accusations, yet, if it also appear that he has been guOty of abuse, 
cruelty, or outrage, he is without relief." 

*' Slighter acts proved aninst the complainant than those proved 
against the respondent, will bar the suit." Astley vs. Astley, 1 Hag' 
gard, 714. 

This principle is found in the Roman law, and is thus distinctly 
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expressed in the DigesU 24, 3^ 39 : ** Viro atque uxore inticem 
accusantibus^ causam repudii dediisse utrumqutpronuntiatum est* 
Ja ita accipi deheU v^ ^a hge^ guam ambo cotUempseruntf neuter 
vindicitur ; paria enim delicta muiua pensaXione dissolvuntur. 

This principle is recognized in the French law, except where the 
husband claims a divorce for the adultery of the wife ; and the ex- 
ception here is founded upon the rule of the French law, introduced 
into the Civil Code of Louisiana, but to some extent amended by stat- 
ute, that adultery committed by the husband is not a ground of divorce 
or separation on the part of die wife. But where the separation is 
claimed for other causes, the doctrine of ** paria delicta mutua pen* 
satione dissolvuntur*^ is as well the law of France, as of England, or 
this country. 

We have already written up the space assigned us, and much that 
we would have added must remain for another number. 

The conclusions we had in view were these : It vas not wise to 
restrict the legislature, or rather to prohibit its action in matters of 
divorce; better that this body had been given exclusive cognizance 
of the subject. Suppose a citizen, in the strength and vigor of life, 
with the means of comfort around him, anxious now for the happi- 
ness of domestic life, unites himself to one whom he and his friends 
believe to be all that she should be — ^health, virtue, mind, good repute, 
wealth are theirs — the nuptial ceremony is performed, and the next 
day the wife becomes incurably deranged — no care can alleviate, no 
skill can cure. She is hopelessly mad ; and yet the unfortunate hus- 
band, tied as it were to the dead body, finds no provision in our law 
for his relief.* The Code does not touch the case, and the new con- 
stitution has forbidden the Legislature to extend its aid. 

On the other hand, there are five different courts in New Orleans, 
and seventeen out of New Orleans in the several districts within the 
State, each held by one judge, and each of these courts has original 
jurisdiction over that solemn branch of law, principium urbis^ et 
quasi seminarium reipublica^ the most important of all human 
transactions, and may dissolve it almost at will. In England, such 
cases are given only to the High Court of Delegates, the Arches, and 
the Prerogative Courts, and no tribunal there exercising eccleciastical 
and consistorial jurisdiction is held by less than three judges. 

But there is a remedy for this state of things. Let us apply it ere 
mischief be done. Let the next Legulature declare that to the Su- 

* It is assuming much to declare any denuigement incurable. Gases which would 
• have been ao regarded formerly under the methods of treatment in Ufte, are held other- 
wise now. A happy reform haa been introduced which restoree to family, and frienda 
thousands of the wretched beings who, at first sight, acemed without hope. It is as diffi- 
cult to atate the precise extent of mental diaease which la to be regarded morttl, as it .a 
to Bt£ite the precise extent of phyaical. Body and mind are aubject alike to diaorderHl 
action, and the beneficence of God has afforded means of reliefto both. It is Impossi- 
ble to affirm, beforehand, when these meana ahaU fail. While there is life there la nope. 
We, therefore, difier from the position taken by our friend on the anbiect of divorse, 
nnoe it wouki release the marriage bond at the very moment when its chief virtue la to 
be exercised — wiien disease and miafortune have descended upon ua. No, no I It ia 
pre<^8ely at thia period that the noblest principlea of the holy union of marriage come 
into pky, Mtd •thja ministering hpod of aiTectiqn ahouid be extended here, to soothe, to 
comfort, to alleviate and reamre. Who can say how much tendemeaa may cfiect for 
the insane, and how many of the worst effects of the malady may be prevented by it 
In health we enioy the contract — diaease may interrupt the enjoyment — ^but di«»ae^ 
without death, anould ntver absolve us from its aoleuio obtigationa.— Eoitok. 
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preme Court alone shall belong definite jurisdiction in suits for sepa- 
ration and divorce ; that every decree of a District Court dissolving 
a marriage, shall be provisional only, and not to take effect unless, 
upon review or appeal, the Supreme Court shall be unanimous for 
its confirmation. 



lit nir-IBIICO m THE 1SIIC1N8. 

At the commencement of General Thompson's interesting and en- 
tertaining volume, he institutes a comparison between the progress 
and condition of Massachusetts and Mexico, of course greatly to the 
advantage of the former. It would be indeed strange if this were 
otherwise. In the first place, the character of the two races is essen- 
tially different. Who dreams of comparing Spain with England 7 
In the next, the circumstances, physical and moral, are all in op fa- 
vor. The construction of our portion of the continent, intersect by 
magnificent channels of water communication ; our climate, which 
renders the inhabitants hardy and virtuous ; our colonisation by a 
free ffovemment ; the remarkable character of the early colonists, 
and the greater length of time which has elapsed since our independ- 
ence has been achieved, and our perfect fitness for self-government 
from the first moment of our emancipation, all account for this supe- 
riority. We, the descendants of the most energetic race the world 
has ever known, set out upon our career as a nation, upon a footing 
of equally with the most civilized people of the age. The Mexicans, 
descended from the warlike, but indolent Spaniards, had been so en- 
tirely excluded from all participation in the government and from all 
intercourse with foreigners, that their revolution fouiid tlram two 
centuries behind the affe. We have enjoyed our independence free 
from intestine commotions, for nearly three-quarters of a century. 
The Mexicans have been independent not more than twenty*four years, 
which have been to them a period of constant domestic turmoil. 

In proof of the complete success of the Spanish government in 
keeping Mexico from all intercourse with foreigners, it was remarked, 
that until Baron Humboldt published his travels in New Spain, we, 
in the United States, their immediate and near neighbors, were igno- 
rant of the existence of large cities containing between two and three 
hundred thousand inhabitants, situated on the same continent, and 
within a thousand miles of our frontiers ; and the Mexicans them- 
selves were taught to believe, and many of them did believe, that we, 
their neighbors, were the sons of darkness and had tails. A very re- 
spectable lawyer, a native of Mexico, told us that he had been so 
taught at school, and to regard all foreigners with abhorrence ; but 
especially to look upon North Americans as incarnate fiends. Baron 
Humboldt, whose travels laid open for the first time the long eon- 
cealed secrets of that country, traversed it at a favorable period, and 
saw it under the most favorable auspices. To say nothing of the 
natural desire he must have felt to repay the kindness he had expe- 
rienced from the government, and to mtify the pride of Spain, by 
presenting to the world ahighly-colorea picture of the wealth* resour- 
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ces, and flourishing condition of those colonies, he really saw nothing 
but what was pleasing And deeply interesting to a scientiiic and in* 
quiring traveler. The grandeur of the scenery, the physical aspect 
of the country in general, its rich and varied natural history, the 
number of large cities, and the extent and magnificence of the public 
and private buildings, could not fail to delight and surprise him, as 
they have done every traveler in that region since ; while his recep- 
tion by the Spanish authorities, the higher clergy, and the wealthy 
aristocracy, rendered his sojourn in the capital and his journeys 
equally scenes of unmixed enjoyment. Dut the people with whom 
he lived were either European Spaniards, who were in possession 
of all the offices of government, of the professorships of colleges, and 
of the higher benefices f^f the church, or the nobles who had been 
educated in Spain. The Baron had special commission from the 
court of Madrid to visit and explore Mexico, and the agents of the 
Spanish government took good care that he should only see the men 
and^hings that would make the most favorable impression. Those 
wh<rwould know what was passing beneath this specious surface 
must read the *^ memoris segretas of Don Juan and Don George 
Ulloa.V 

The style of living of the rulers, the nobility, and the gentry, who 
in all the large cities inhabited spacious hotels built after the fashion 
of those in the mother country, was not what we consider ffenerous 
or hospitable. They were exceedingly jealous of each oUier, and 
although they sometimes gave costly and ostentatious entertainments, 
no really social intercourse existed among them. Every one of these 
rich and distinguished individuals lived apart, and his house was fre* 
quented by visitors of inferior rank. We have visited some of these 
ffloomy mansions, and assisted at their tertulias, and do not wonder 
wat the young men preferred the theatres and coffee-houses to such 
reunions. Before the revolution the young and aspiring Creoles pos- 
sessed no incitement to industry. They were excluded from all office 
and all hopes of distinction, by the systematic exclusion of natives 
from all employment under the state, practised by the council of 
the Indies, and too often expended their energies in gambling and 
debauchery. 

CLnother circumstance which aflected unfavorably the character and 
condition of the Mexican Creoles, was their relation to the laboring 
population. The poorest whit« man scorned to be placed on a level 
with the Indian. In his opinion, his color^cnnobled him, and ho 
would have perished rather than degrade himself or his caste, by 
working in the field, or following any other laborious occupation, in 
which the Indians are habitually employed. Here, then, is wanting 
that portion of a community which forms the real strength of a na- 
tion and constitutes the bone and sinew of a republic, a free and 
virtuous peasantry^ The character of the Mexican Indian is not un- 
derstood, and is dimcult to penetrate. They mingle as little as pos- 
sible with the whites, and are sullen in their enforced intercourse 
with the Spaniards and Creoles. They are patient, humble and sub- 
missive in their behavior, but their hatred of the GachupineSj as they 
term the former, pierces through every disguise, and nas not been 
diminished by ages of harshness and oppression. There is, even 
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wnong the <di]idMn, an absence of all joyous •pa^limes, and an ex- 
pression either of dogged suUenness or settled*fnelancholy. It is rare, 
indeed, 4o see Mexican Indians lively and loquacious, except they be 
drunk, and even then they are more apt to cry than laugh, and are, 
at such times especially, civil to each other, the youn^ kneeling and 
kissing the hands of the elders. We are inclined to think them very 
ceremonious in their intercourse with each other, for we have often 
seen two Indians heavily laden, on encountering each other on the 
highway, stop and make long speeches, kissing each other's hands 
before they trotted off on weir respective roads. A loaded Indian 
never walks, but, with the body inclined forward and the knees bent, 
he trots onder his heavy burthen at the rate of abont four miles an 
hour. They are very laborious, but rarely &t never acquire property. 
The system of keeping them in debt for supplies obtained at the 
hacienda or farm where they work, «nd on which they reside, as ex- 
plained by Greneral Thompson, added to thoi^peals made to their 
superstition by their curates, prevents their accumulating much mo- 
ney. They are never in want^ however ; their wages being re^Iarly 
paid them every Saturday night. We have ourselves witnessed these 
payments on same of the principal haciendas, and although the shop- 
keeper did sweep off- a portion of the money, eveiy Indian carried 
away enough to suj^ly the necessities of his family, and some took 
off the whole amount. We understood that the greater portion of 
this money, however, would go to the.church. The Indians con- 
tribute liberally to the fanciones or festivals of the church, and de- 
light to perform parts in the sacred mysteries or dramas that are still 
celebrated in the country parishes. We have witnessed on passion 
week, the aacred mystery of the trial, sufferings, cross and passion 
of our Saviour, at which crowds of Indians assisted, habited as Ro- 
man soldiers, &lc, ; the alcada personating Pontius Pilate, and all th% 
dramatis personae performing their parts with the utmost graviUr and 
decorum, while the spectators seemed deeply impressed with the 
solemnity of the scene. 

We were onse arrested at a village when traveling in the south of 
Mexico, by an immense crowd that had taken possession of the pub- 
lic square, through which our road ran. On approaching we found 
two armies drawn up in opposing ranks and battle array. On inquiry, 
we found that a conflict was about to take place between the Chris- 
tians and Moors, and the latter were distinguished by some of their 
number having turbans^^n their heads. The battle began, and the 
Christians were driven back by the Moors, who were matly superior 
in numbers, to the neighborhood of the church, where stood the 
curate, enjoying the sport vastly. When they had retreated within 
a few yaids of the church, a figure appeared, armed with helmet and 
lance, and monnted on a hobby horse, which he caused to curvet and 
prance about to the delight of the spectators, who shouted, viva 
Sq^tiago* The saint galloped in among the Moors, and did such 
terrible deeds, now pushing them over with his lance, now pummel- 
ing them with his wooden sword, that they soon sought safe^ in 
flight. The miracle was performed, St. James had saved the Chris- 
tian forces, and the drama was over. The saint took off his helmet, 
and we saw a swarthy Indian's face radiant with delight. It was the 
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firist tune we had ever observed such an e3q>res8ion in an Indiailr 
They are passionately 'fond of these exhibitions, and will spend their 
last farthing in fi^etting them up, and in purchasing rockets and 
crackers wherewith to celebrate the saint's day. The frequent re-* 
currence of these holidays affect injuriously the productive industrv 
of the country, diminishing it about one-sixth. In ChU4, by the ad- 
vice of a friend of ours, permission was obtained from Rome to 
reform the church calendar, so as to make nearly all the saints' days 
which are kept holy Call on Sundays ; a reform which was cheerfully 
concurred in by the clergy there, and proved of essential benefit to 
the agricultural interest of that portion of South America. 

We have no good criterion to judge by, but are inclined to think 
the Indian race are improving. At first they were dissatisfied with 
the change effected in their condition by the revolulton. They had 
paid a tribute befbre, from which they were released ; but they had 
been treated humanely and watched over like children, lest they 
should be imposed upon by the whites, and protected from oppres* 
sion and wrong, in every way in which the laws could reach their 
case. It is true, that these laws were frequently evaded, and the 
Indians continued to be treated as domestic slaves ; but to this they 
vrefe habituated, and the freedom from tribute, and the restraint from 
conducting their own affairs, and the rights of citizenship they were 
invested with, appeared to be irksome to them, especially as these 
privileges required the performance of certain obligations, to whidi 
they were unaccustomed. They certainly produced no change in 
their feelings toward the Spaniards or the Creoles,>but a gradual 
amelioration in their condition begins to be perceptible. Their dress 
is improved. The introduction of low-priced cottons has enabled 
them to exchange their leather jerkins for cotton shirts ; and they 
manifest a great desire to be instructed. We found school-houses 
in the remotest and smallest villages ; buildings, by the way, usually 
appropriated to our use as travelCTs, in which we were comfortably 
lodged. In every instance, the Indian alcalde of the village informed 
us, that the people were eager to have their children taught to read 
and write, and that there was no difiiculty either in filling the school 
or in collecting from the parents the modicum required from each to 
paythe master. 

The Indian population in Mexico will soon all read, but unfor- 
tunately there is no cheap literature in that country — ^no papers or 
tracts to be purchased at moderate cost, no Penny Maga2dne or other 
cheap productions to diffuse knowledge among the people. The 
attention of our tract societies might be beneficially directed to this 
barren field. Cheap books, in Spanish, calculated to improve the 
morals and enlighten the understanding of the Mexican Indians^ 
would be eagerly purchased and do great good in that country. That 
the Mexican Indians are susceptible of improvement we firmly be- 
lieve. They are desirous to learn, and extremely docile. Some 
time afler Commodore Porter had been in the naval service of the 
Republic, he expressed his surprise at the readiness with which these 
people acquired nautical habits and skill. His own boat's crew was 
composed of Indians, who never before rowed an oar even in smooth 
water, and in a short time thoy could board a vessel in a heavy sea. 
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^or beach the boat 4hrough a dangerous suri^ wkh ato much coolnen and 
dexterity as his favorite boat's crew of the Essex ever did. They are 
very sensible of kind treatment, and capable of strong attachments. 
They are e3qf>ert gardenevs, and take great delight in cultivating flow- 
ers, and adorning their persons, their houses, and the altars of dieir 
patron saint with them. It is refreshing to ride along the canal of 
the Vega, in the morning early, and watch the canoes floating along 
to market ; the vegetables absolutely buried under a mass ol gaudy 
HTolored flowers. In traveling through the country, we remarked a 
^eat diversity of complexion among the Indian population, as well 
as a conaideraUe difierence ia their feaixires. The former appeared 
to be independent of climate, for the iairest were (bund in the ** tierra 
Caliente,''* or hot country, within a hundred miles of the gulf coast. 
As this subject engages, at present, the attention of physiologists, it 
may be important to their investigation to mention a singular fact 
illustrative of the manner in which accidental tints are propagated 
and perpetuated among men as well as among plants. 

It was mentioned in our preeedinff number, that the revolution of 
1828, which drove Gomez Pedraza from Mexico, and made Guerrero 
President, was hastened by she apprelwensions entertained by some 
of the cons|>irators, of the consequences of the disorderly troops that 
were approaching the capital taking part in the siege. Among these, 
« band of oten from the Pacific coast, south of Acapulco, excited es- 
pecial dread. They were designated as the ** Pintados,** the painted 
men, and were represented as a terrific race. The accounts given 
of their appearance were so contradictory, that we concluded they 
must be painted savages, and our surprise was very great, when the 
regiment, for they had been regularly organized as such, marched 
into the city. The men were tolerably well dressed and armed, and 
at « distance resembled the Mexican Creoles. On a nearer approach, 
however, we perceived upon many of their faces a blue patch, and 
afterward ascertained that every one had this distinctive mark on 
some part of his person. On some it was small, on others the size 
of the hand and larger. The number cH these spots varied in like 
manner ; but all the Pintados d»at we examined were spotted more 
or less, and all assured me that their fadiers and mothers, and bro- 
thers «nd sisters, were so likewise. They showed no reluctance to 
exhibit the spots on their bodies, but on the contrary, appeared proud 
of the distinction of bang '^ Pintados.^^ In other respects they re- 
sembled the mixed breeds of White and Indian. They proved ()uiet 
and orderly, and after a brief sojovm in the capital were, at their 
own desLre, murched back to their homes in the south. 

We were much struck on reading General Thompson's account of 
^the state of society in Mexico, with the great change produced by the 
revolutionary government. " The Mexicans,*' he says, " have rarely 
if ever an3rdiing like evening parties, or tertulias, Social meetings, 
. or calls to spend the evening, are quite as unusual, except among 
very near, relations, and even theli ttie restraint and espionage are 
not at all relaxed." Sodi was not the state of society during J^esi- 
dent Victoria's term of office, nor during that of Busjyim^nte, if we 
are to credit Madame Calderon's account oJT the constant whirl of 
'ffayety she was in, during her residence in Mexico. This wonderful 
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change goes far to confirm the opinion we have enferfamed of tfie 
character of the government that existed in Mexico during the period 
the author resided there. Constant dread or severe oppression could 
alone, so far, have restrained the natural buoyancy of the Mexicans 
as to make them appear unsocial. They rarely gave dinners, it i» 
true, because, like the Spaniards, they are accustomed to tafte a siesta 
after that meal, and suffer when deprived of this habitual indulgence ; 
but we have at times been entertained sumptuously by them, and at 
others familiarly, and most hospitably, and on all such occasions 
have found them cheerful, talkative, and joyous companions. Poblie 
and private balls, and tertulias, were at that time frequent, when t&e 
women proved indefatigable dancers* We lament, but are not sur- 
prised that the change from a free federal republic to a centtal tyr- 
anny, should have rendered our friends gloomy, morose, and unsocial. 
We speak nnderstandingly when we call the central government a 
tyranny. It Is so contrary to the wishes of the people, that it could 
only exist, even temporarily, under a reign of terror. The disposi- 
tion of the people to participate in the administration of the public 
affairs of the country, has become stronger and stk'onger every year, 
since the separation from Spain, not only in Mexico, but in every 
section of Spanish America ; and all attempts to centralize the seve- 
ral governments of that country have failed signally and resulted in 
their dissolution and the formation of new States, Buenos Ayres,, 
Peru, and Columbia, were not satisfied with sharing the power with 
the intendencies and provinces, that formerly constituted these gov^ 
emments. Each sought to erect a central power, and to reduce the 
whole country to a state of dependency upon the capital. The con- 
sequence of such attempts might easily be foreseeUr The people had 
not periled their all to exchange a distant and foreign tyranny for 
one more immediate and much more oppressive. In the struggle* 
which ensued these powerful nations were split into fragments, and a 
similar fate awaits Mexico, unless the federal system be re-established 
there. The war in which Mexico is engaged may postpone this re- 
sult for a while. All parties are likely to unite ta repel an invasion, 
and the existence of war will strengthen the arm of the central gov* 
emment. War will place at the command of that government a 
greater portion of the national wealth than was available in time of 
peace, and enable it to create a greater number of dependents, ** men 
bound by their hopes and fears to d^ and say whatever it desires 
them to do and say,*^ and besides, all minor considerations will be* 
absorbed in the intense interests of national glory, and national exist- 
ence. But the period will arrive for sober reffectioir, and whatever 
may be the result of this war, Mexico must return to the principles 
of the federal constitution, with which it set out, or that country, 
too, like the rest of Spanish America, will be divided into separate 
sections, and too probably, like the Italian republics in the middle 
ages, be aff;itated for a long series of years with contentions with each 
other, and civil strife, imtU quieted and subdued by their powerful 
neighbors. 

Ueneral Thompson's book is deservedly popular, and has been so 
generally read, that we apprehend the opinion he has given currency 
to, in relation to the mfld character of the yellow fever on the Mex- 
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icaa Atlantic c«Mt may mislead our countiymen^ In our opinion it 
would prove a fatal error to regard this disease Kffhtly. "We have 
knowB physicians at home commit the same mistake as the medical 
informers of General Thompson. They too asserted that their prac- 
tice deprived this dreaded disease of aii its terrors, but here these 
asserlions were borne oiit by suhsequeat facts, and we fear this will 
prove to be the case in Vera Cmz. The dties of Philadelphia and New 
YorJL have been scourf ed by this frightfvl malady^ which baffled the 
skill of their best physicians in that day; and although somewhat 
belter understood, now still commits great ravages both in Charleston 
and New Orleans, under the name of the stranger's fever. The 
Tomito prieta, or black vouHt^f Vera Cruz, is not less dangerous now 
than it was formerly, and wo to such o£ our inexperienced country- 
men as may be led oy these statements to treat it lightly. 

As this disorder is calculated upon in Mexico as a sea-coast defense, 
it may be important to mention, that it is unknown on the Pacific 
side. Bilious and other fevers incidental to a tropical climate prevail 
there, but the towns on the Pacific are exempt from black vomit or 
yelJow fever« 

As General Thompson kas giren a very good description of the 
country between Mexico and Vera Cnic, and as he will be much more 
xrenerally read in his own pages than in «m, we will proceed without 
farther comnsent to giro some account of ike covntry north of the 
capital which he did not see, and which at all times interesting, is 
especially so at this period, as it lies en tite ronte an army must 
traverse to reach Mexico from o«r southern frontier. 

Monterey, said to contain 15,000 inhabitants, Linares which counts 
about 6,000, and Saltiilo^ now called Leona Vicario, after the heroic 
consort of Quintani Roo, containing twelve thousand sotils, are towns 
fileasantly situated in the Sierra Madre, and not far from each other. 
Here the valleys are fmitful, and provisions abundant for the existing 
population. There is no want of cattle, sheep, and goats, in this 
{Mtrt of Mexico, and the coun^ between Monterey and Zacatecas 
abounds in flocks and herds. The latter is a mimn? district, and tha 
capital, situated at the foot of an abrupt and porfmyritic mountain, 
boasts of a noble cathedral, a magnificent town-hall, and the best 
mint in Mexico. Its population is computed at ^,000 souls, and 
three of the most prodnctive mines are situated in its neighborhood: 
the Quebradilia, Malanocke, and Veta Grande. They are all worked^ 
we believe, by English companies. General Thompson speaks of the 
mining operations as carried on by the Mexicans with mat con- 
tempt, and expresses an opinion that ** if Mejdco was inhabited by 
«ur raee, the produce of the mines woold be at least five times what 
it is now. There is moi a mine that would not he worked, and as 
Inany more new ones discov«red.'* This is a mistake : with all our 
superior energy and skill, we should find it a rinnons concern to work 
all abandoned mines 4i£ Mexico, or any of them except those in the 
Sierra Madre of Chihuahua, which have been deserted from fear of 
the Indians. The Mexicans are persevering, as weH as skilful 
miners, and never abandoned a mine while there was a fair prospect 
of profit They were driven from some of them by the events of the 
fevolution, but these are again worked by the former proprietors, or 
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by English coBupaniesy who« ailsr buying their eicperieneeai tm enois^ 
mouB cost, fM-e- im)w reaping a moderate benefit ironi their enterprise 
They paid deariy for their supercilious disregard of the skill and ex-- 
perience of the Mexican miner, aod the expense of working the mines 
with their costly machinery is still much greater tbaa it was formerly^ 
We believe that in erery instance where companaes were formed to* 
work either newly discovered or okl abandoned mines, they failed 
signally and lost large sums of rooftey : and the successful enterpriser 
are altogether confined to the workkig of the old nmies of long-estah* 
lished reputatiiHtk 

The successful mining operations- of Zacatecas, a» is the case in all 
the great mining districts of Mexieo, have given a g^at imf^lse to 
the aenculture o£ the sunounding country. Like other extensive 
manuMctoriesy, they bring together a numerous popuMon, and create 
a demand for the products of the soik The ^aracler of this popu- 
lation, the minerftof Mexieo^. who» wkK their families^ wander about 
the countiv, and settle themselves down to work wherever tbey caa 
obtain thenighest remuneration, is very singnlar, and would require 
a separate essay to do justice to the subject. But wherever tbey con- 
gregate together in large numbers, as in Zacatecas and Guanaxuato,. 
they create a macket for the fruitaof the earth. Sonth of Zacatecas,. 
is the fertile and weB-cultivated district of Aguas CaUentes, which is< 
said to produce one-iburth of the Indian corn, and one-third of the 
beans and pepper consumed ki the State^ The lands north and east 
of Affuaa Calientes^ are divided into large breeding farms, where the 
population is thinly scattered over an immense tract of country. The 
next town of importaxsce is San Luis Potosi, capital of the Staite of 
that name* It is surrounded by weil-cultivated country gaiden» 
and villases, which may be considered subvbs of the town, and swelB 
the population to between 60 and 60,000 — the town ileelf containing 
about ^(>,0Oa 

The governor's house is a solid edifice of cut stnoe, ornamented 
with iomc pilaeters — the design and execution very creditable. All 
the prmcipal streets, which are very neat and clean,, are built up with 
stone houses of two stones, but, like the capital, the 8td>urbs consist 
of low smaU. houses of oida^e^ or unbumt brick.. There is in thi» 

flace a spacious convent of the weakhy order o£ Carmelites. San 
lUis ia> an important coomiercial city, from its position in relation to 
the port of Tampico, and the interior States and provinces* Zacate^ 
cas, Surango- and other northern and western States, receive a large 
proportion of their foreign exports through that channel. 

A sketch of the route from this part of the taUe land to the sea- 
coast, will giise our readers some idea of the difikuities that attend 
all communication between thi» elevated region and the ports of entry 
en the gullL The countBy between San Luis and Tula, which is 
reached on the fouarth day^ ia» for the most part, an and tract, at lisast 
St appears so in the dry season, strewed with masses of Emestone. It 
is very deficient in wood and water, but a large proportion oC it i» 
used for grazing. It was here we saw the shepherds roasting the 
cactus leaves to feed the cattle^ and here we saw two men drawing 
water from a well in a singular manner. One man was harnessed to 
a rope as long as> the depm of the well,, which was suspended by ft 
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pullej, and raised the bucket of Mrater by runniDg the length of hia 
tether, while the other guided the rope and emptied the water into a 
cistern where the cattle drank. This is their daOy task from October 
to June: during the rest of the season there is no want of pasture or 
water. Near the mountain o( Norla, the face of the country assumes 
a different aspect, and the road passes through deep woods which ex- 
tend to the summit of this epire of the Sierra. For a considerable 
distance the road, only practicable for mules in single file, is knee 
deep in fine dust From Norla, it descends, by a circuitous route, to 
the plain, at the extremity of which is Tula, a small and inconsider- 
able town, remarkable chiefly for being situated on the rerge of that 
arid tract of country which extends, with little intermission, to San 
Luis. On leaving Tula, the face of nature is changed. The road, 
from being dry and dusty, and running among cactus and yucca 
plants, winds through a fruitful valley cultivated in corn, beans and 
pepper, and dotted with neat farm houses. A few hours' ride over 
this fine country brings the traveler to the mountain of Gallos, the 
first broad step in the ladder of descent from the table land to the 
level of the coast. The path is craggy and steep, and the descent 
occupies about an hour and a halC A few leagues farther on is the 
eontadera, which is longer and much more precipitous. This de- 
scent terminates in the warm region '* tierra templada." 

The valleys here are fertile, and cultivated in com, pumpkins, beans 
and pepper, and the Indian villages are seen embosomed in orange 
groves. The third descent is called the chama], and the last the cu- 
charras, the shortest but most precipitous, brings the traveler on a 
level with the coast, the *< tierra caliente." Near the cucharras he 
fords the river Lemon, a rapid stream generally reaching to the sad- 
dle-girths. From this river it is three davs* easy ride to Uie wretched 
town of Attamira, though rather an arid country, divided into cattle 
farms. A few hours* row down a small stream and across a deep 
basin where the shipping lie, lands him at Tampico. The river Fa- 
nuco, which heads not far from San Luis, is navigable for a short 
distance above Tampico, for boats of light draft, and there is another 
route passing near to it called the valle de maix. Bat the aspect of 
the country is similar to that described, and the same precipitous 
mountains nave to be overcome on both routes. 

The road from Tampico to the capital, a distance of about 900 
milest presents still greater difficulties — a portion of it passes in the 
dry season along the valley *<Ca9ader," of a small stream which is 
crossed some sixty or seventy times. The ascents, especially that of 
the mountain San Ammonica, are more precipitous than any on the 
road we have described. This route is rarely traveled during the 
rainy reason. Two roads conduct from San Luis to Guanaxuato, 
the shortest by San Felipe, is arid and mountainous, the other by 
Aguas Calientes and Leon, passes through rich and fertile plains, the 
most fruitful portion of the table land, it forms a part of the country 
called *«Las Villas," the towns, from the number of towns it sup- 
ports. Aguas Calientes, Leon, Apaseo, Zelaya, Silao, Irapreato 
and Salamanc-a, with populations varying from five to fifteen thousand 
souls, are situated within a short distance of each other, and not far 
from the cities of Zacatecas, San Luis Guadalaxara and Guanaxuato. 
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It is known, too, as the Baxio (lowlands). Everything is abandant iia 
this region except wood at all times, and water in the dry season., 
Guanaxuato is a beautiful city of between thirty and forty thousand 
inhabitants, to which may be added those of the suburbs, swelling 
the number to about seventy thousand. The principal street is buih 
along the edge of a ravine, and the rest are crooked and narrow, 
termtnating here and ^ere in open spaces occupied as markets. It 
possesses many handsome buildings public and private, fruits of the 
rich mine of Balenciana, situated in its immediate vicinity. From 
Guanaxuato to Queretaro, the road passes through Irapoatre, Sala- 
manca and Zelaya, towns pleasantly situated in the fertile Baxio. 
The valley of Zelaya, especially, is dotted with villages, with their 
neat churches and spires, seen rising from among carefully cultivated, 
fields and gardens. The river Laxa* is traversed on a stone bridge, 
of five arows, near Zelaya, and in the raitiy season frequently over- 
flows its banks, and inundates the surrounding country — ^but in winter 
its bed is quite dry. Throughout the Baxio, olive groves abound, 
and wheat and barley are generally cultivated where the land admits 
fnf irrigation. The inincipal culture, however, is Indian com, as it 
constitutes the chief food of the people. It is cut down when ripe 
dose to the ground, as it is generally treated at the north, and 
stacked ; the stalks and blades together, called ** zacate,^ being fed 
to tlie cattle. This portion of the country, from the circumstances 
of its superior fruitfulness, was the chief seat of war during the revo- 
lutionary contest, and sufiered proportionably. 

Queretaro is a large town, containing about 30,000 inhabitants. 
It was formeriy the principal seat of the Mexican manufactures. 
These establishments suffered in common with every branch of in- 
dustry in Mexico, during the war of Independence, and have been 
since only partially restored. 

Prom Queretaro the road traverses a portion of country only par- 
tially cultivated, as it suffers for want of water until it reaches Tula, 
at the foot of the hills that shut in the valley of Mexico on this side. 
From hence to the capital is a day's travel, over a country varied by 
low, barren hills and rich plains. The small towns of Guantitlan and 
Tenepantla are situated between Tula and Mexico ; and not far from 
the former is the celebrated Desagne or drain of Huehuetoca, an ac- 
count of which will be found in General Thompson's work. 

We have thus led our readers from our frontier to the city of 
Mexico, by a route as fully described as the limits of this work will 
permit. If oar advance is contested, as we fear it will be, every 
portion may present scenes of deep interest We could have wished 
that a different description of force had been used to invade Mexico. 
In a country so notoriously deficient in supplies, the invading force 
ought to be concentrated as much as possible. We mean that it 
ought to be composed of well-disciplined troops, which are in effi- 
ciency, to say the least, in proportion of one to two, when compared 
with raw volunteers ; and it ought to be provided with well-trained 

• The liver Laza fiJIs into the Santiago. Qnenetara, a river that originates In the 
mountains of Toluca, and falls into the Pacific ocean at San Bias, where It Is called 
the Rio Omnde. Its waters ore used to irrigate the Baxio and fertJUlze an im wiftn«A 
extent of country. 
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artillerists, and the best ordnance and ordnance officers. Who that 
has attentively considered the details of the brilliant victories gained 
by our gallant little army on the banks of the Rio Grande, will fail 
to perceive, that they are due more to the superior skill and science, 
and material of that chosen band, than even to their superior energy 
and courage? If this decisive superiority in skill, science, discipline 
and material, were to be maintained during the campaign, and carried 
through the long and arduous march that lies before them, we should 
feel as much confidence as any one in the entire success of the in- 
vasion. But under the most favorable circumstances, we should think 
it the part of wisdom, to provide at once the means of reinforcing 
our several divisions with disciplined troops. Such a measure may 
become necessary, even, although every blow should prove a victory ; 
and if such reinforcements are to join the army after it has fiiirly en- 
tered the Mexican territory, they mpst move forward with all the 
organization of a regular army ; not rush into the field pell-mell, as 
may be done with impunity within our own borders. At present, we 
are nearer to our own resources than the Mexicans are to theirs ; but 
every day's march into the enemy's country will reverse this ad- 
vantage. 

But it is time to bring this article to a close. We are embarked 
in a'war, which we all desire should be terminated speedily and as 
gloriously as it commenced ; and to produce these results we must 
continue to collect men and raateriab in such positions as may be 
most advantageous to recruit our forces in the field, and supply our 
generals with the means of maintaining their superiority, and of fol- 
lowing up their successes promptly and vigorously. We are engaged 
in a struggle with a weaker adversary, and must overcome him ; but 
let us take care in doipg so, to exhibit continually and conclusively 
our superiority in science, skill and force. We must conquer a peace 
with Mexico, and let us put all our strength to do so speedily. We 
ought not to count upon their dissensions as a means of terminating 
this war. The contending factions will unite their forces against us. 
We must not calculate upon compelling submission, by occupying 
their remote settlements, and harassing their commerce. Mexico 
would be less injured by such a proceeding than the commercial 
nations that traded with her, ourselves amonff the number ; and that 
government derived no advantage from its distant possessions. It 
will be hazardous to invade such a country as we have endeavored to 
describe, in order to penetrate to the capital and dictate a peace there 
without having on foot a thoroughly dbciplined, well-organized and 
perfectly-appointed army. 



Alt TIIIr-lEIIHISCSNCBS OF THE WB8T— THB CONTIUST.* 

In the year 1801, Louisville, or as it was then generally called the 
Falls of Ohio, was a small village situated on the highlands of the 

• We had not perm^Mion to givo the name of oar friend who has furnished from 
memory, and at our earnest soUdtation, a picture of the changes through which the 
West and its great city have so speedily passed. We lake the liberty, however <^eDy 
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Ohio river, above the bottoms, at the mouth of an inconsiderable 
creek called Bear Grass, in Jefferson county, Kentucky. There could 
not have been at that time more then about 500 to 800 inhabitants, 
white and black. There were four dry good and grocery stores, a 
court-house and jail, four boarding-houses, two taverns, two blacksmith's 
shops, one saddler's shop, two hatters, two tailors, two shoemakerst dec. 
dec. Small as the place was, however, it witnessed the arrival and de- 
parture of thousands of strangers, in the course of each year — as 
every boat, whether bound to New Orleaix? or down the river, gen- 
erally was obliged to stop here, in order to be piloted through the 
rapids. Wonderful were th«« tales then told of risk and hair-bread ih 
escapes from flood and field, since it was only a few short years before, 
that Indian hostilities had ceased throughout that wild, which was 
then known as the North-west Territory, but which comprises now 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, and part of Illinois, Indians from that 
quarter were in the habit of bringing peltries for sale to Louisville, 
which, in connection with the arrival of boats, conferred upon the 

glace a character for considerable business. Earlv in the month of 
lay, 1800, the keel of a large brig was laid, which, in the course of 
the year, was launched, but did not arrive at New Orleans for a 
considerable time after. 

The writer, then a youth in the employ of Wilson &. Eastin, 
assisted in loading thirteen flat-boats with tobacco, pork, flour, and pel- 
tries, and in company with one of the owners, Mr. John Eastin, his 
wife and child, set out about the first of June that year ( 1801) for New 
Orleans. A journal of all the incidents of this voyage, and Uiey were 
not a few, was kept by him. The company did not land in New Or- 
leans untU about the first of August, having been out sixty days. The 
loss of this journal is much regretted, because it was regularly kept 
from that time until 1812, and contained many incidents which would 
not be without interest now. Few, without having been eye-witness- 
es, can really form any notion of the extraordinary changes which 
have taken place since the period of which we speak, and of the 
unmatched progress of this whole region of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi. 

The population of New Orleans was rated at that time about six 
thousand, including blacks and colored. There was not to be seen 
on the banks of tlie Ohio, from the foot of the rapids to the mouth, but 
a small settlement called Red Banks, another called Yellow Banks, 
Fort Massac, and a cabin below the rock and cave. From the mouth 
of the Mississippi to Bayou Sara, New Madrid aud Fointe Chicot, 
on the right, Brownsburgh, Natchez and Adams, on the left, were 
all of human habitation that were seen, unti^ you arrived at Fointe 
Couple and the coast. All the rest was a dreary waste, over which the 
bear and the crocodile held their sway, unless interrupted by the 

Inff tho privUeee of tiat nominis wnbroj to one whose checkered experience rnd long 
ana eventAil life in LooisiBna, under Spanishi French, as well as American domination, 
entitles him to be heard and respected in every matter of the kind, with more than the 
weight of an anonymous contributor. The enthusiasm of the closing passage of the 
sketch, shows a warm and patriotic heart. Did we think otherwise with nim, wo 
should not certainly find fault with the honest boldness of the language. A man who 
has fought for his country, might be permitted the pardonable eccentricity of deeming 
It invincible.— Eo. Com. Kavuw. 
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occasional sojourn of an Indian tribe, * View it now in 1840, and 
record the wondrous change which is as enchantment itself ! 

Placing ourselves in imagination upon the highest peak of the 
Rocky mountains, and sweeping with the eye over the immense 
territory which stretches down to the Gulf of Mexico, we shall natu- 
rally ask, what can the future hold in prospect for this vast, genial 
and fruitful ralley, which in forty years has astounded us by its 
advance, studding itself everywhere with cities, towns, villages, 
plantations and farms T Ten thousand vessels of every capacity, shape 
and construction, are plying, even now, the mighty waters of this 
region almost to iheir sources. New Orleans, a town of 0,000 inhab* 
itimts no longer, but a great emporium and the third commercial mart 
of the world I 

Tell us not, that anything short of the inscrutable decrees of God 
can arrest the progress of such a country and such a city. We 
laugh at thoae who would forever frighten us with the bugbear of a 
foreign war. There are no possible dangers which we have not the 
nerve and the physical power to meet, and resist. A voice from the 
seaboard will penetrate the mountains, and millions of free and stout 
hearts b^ gathered together in invincible front, before the enemy can 
have gained a trophy. In a rightepus conflict, what is there to be 
feared ? In a few short montbi, we should float upon our western 
waters an armament of iron steamers that would sweep the gulf and 
liberate our. commerce in its passage to the great sea. Liberty is 
with us ! Let it remain. A free, virtuous and intelligent people 
can never be crushed by any possible combinatkuis of their enemies. 
God forbid thai we should live 00 long as to have fears for our eoontry 1 



Alt n^iMntuTr winn tbb bost of a codrtt. 

APfXXCATIOir TO THB MISSISSIPPI RITBB.* 

This action is brought by the owners of the steamboat Luda 
against the steamboat De Soto and owners^ to recover the value of 
the Luda, which it is alleged in the libel, was lost in consequence of 
a collision which took place between the two boats on the Missis- 
sippi river, about ninety-five miles above the port of New Orleans. 
It is farther alleged, that this collision happened in consequence of 
Uie culpable negligence, incompetency, or wilful intention of the 
pilot and officers of the De Soto. 

Before I enter into the merits of the controversy, as presented by 
the evidence adduced on the trial, I must dispose of the plea to the 
jurisdiction which has been argued with great ability by the diflfer* 
ent counsel who addressed the Ck>urt. 

It is contended by the counsel of the respondents, that this is a 

• We have been &voied by Judge McCeleb with hie able and lucid opinion pro- 
nounoed in this caae^ and wliich appeals for tlie firat time in print. Tlie ease has bean 
appealed to the Supieme Court at Waahlngton, and it la thought wUl be decided upon 
the prindplee of the Diatrict Coutt. Every merchant ahomd be informed upon this 
aqjbject or admiralty Juiiadietion, wliich interfena ao laxvelv with a main part of our 
commercial operations. We give It a place in our joumaiwith ptoaaurc^fioiTOB. 
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case over which the District Court of the United States, sitting in 
admiralUr, cannot exercise jurisdiction, because : 

Ist. That the trespass, tort or collision set forth and alleged in the 
libel (if any such did take place), took place in the Mississippi river, 
off and near the mouth of Bayou Goula, about ninety-five miles above 
New Orleans, within the State of Louisiana, within the body of a 
county or parish of said State, to wit : in the parish or county of 
Iberville. 

2d. That the tide does not ebb and flow at the place where the 
said collision, tort or trespass is alleged to have taken place. 

3d. That it is not alleged in the ubel, and the respondents deny 
that the coUision took place on the high seas, or in sailing or navi- 
gating to or from the sea. I 

4th. That neither the said steamboat Luda, nor the said steamboat 
De Soto, was, at the time the collision took place, employed in sail- 
ing or navigating on any maritime voyage, but they were wholly em- 
ployed and then were, actually pursuing a voyage confined to the 
river Mississippi, to wit : the said steamboat Luda on a voyage fi-om 
the city of New Orleans to Bayou Sara, about one hundred and fifty 
miles above the said dty, and the said steamboat De Soto on a voy- 
age or trip from Bayou Sara aforesaid, to the city of New Orleans, 
where her voyase or trip has end. 

6th. That neither of said boats was built, designed or intended 
for the navigation of any maritime or sea voyage, nor have they ever 
been engaged or employed in any such maritime or sea voyage, but 
were wholfy^ built and • intended £>r the navigation of the river Mis- 
sissippi, or other rivers or streams entering therein ; and for the 
transportation of goods and passengers from the city of New Or- 
leans, up the said rivers or streams, to the interior of the country, 
and for the transportation of passenffers, goods, cotton and other 
produce of the country, from the landings and places, and planta- 
tions of the inhabitants on the banks of said rivers and streams, to 
the said city of New Orleans, without proceeding any farther down 
the Mississippi, nearer to its mouth or t^ the sea ; and the said boats 
were both so employed at the time the tort is alleged to have been 
committed. 

The second ground assumed by the counsel of the respondents 
will first be considered. The evidence leaves no doubt as to the fact 
that the tide ebbs and flows nof only at Bayou Gk>ula landing, near 
which the collision is alleged to nave happened, but as far up as 
Bayou Sara — the whole length of the Yoyage which the two boats 
were engaged in performinff every week. The testimony of 6or> 
don, the pilot of the Luda, snows that he has been engaged as a pi- 
lot on the Missbsippi, for twenty-six or twenty-seven years, durins 
fifteen of which he has been employed in the Bayou Sara trade and 
higher up ; that he has frequently observed the river to rise and fall 
at Bayou Sara, in the same manner that it does at New Orleans. 
The witness Chaddick stated, that he has been a pilot for twenty- 
five or twenty-six years — ^that the ebb and flow of the Mississippi is 
more perceptible at low water than high ; that at Baton Rouge, when 
the river is low, it is perceptible to the extent of from seven to nine 
inches; that Baton Rouge is thirty-seven miles above Bayoti Goula bar. 
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The witness Marshall stated, that he had resided at Bayou Sara 
twenty-two years, and that he still resides there. He knows that 
the Mississppi rirer is affected by the ebb and flow of the tide at 
Bayou Sara, to the extent of four or five inches ; that Bayou Sara is 
a considerable distance above Bayou Goula bar. When asked to 
state some fact by which he knew the tide ebbed and flowed at 
Bayou Sara, he said that he knew it by the stump of a tree at the 
margin of the river at Bayou Sara, which would be covered in the 
morning by the water and be dry in the evening, and that flatboats 
would be aground at some periods of the day, and would not get off 
until the river rose by the tide ; that the stump spoken of, has been 
observed by him for two years. He stated that the ebb and flow 
of the tide was regular, though he could not state at what hours it 
ebbed and flowed, not having observed particularly ; that he never 
observed it more than once in twenty-four hours ; that at low water 
it exists at all periods of the year — that he did not observe it except 
in low water. He also stated that he had been across the Atlantic 
twice ; that as a matter of curiosity he has observed this ebb and 
flow of the Mississippi at Bayou Sara, for years — that his attention 
has been particularly directed to it. 

With this positive evidence before us, we may at once dismiss this 
ground, and proceed to consider the first in the order in which the 
counsel for the respondents have urged their objections. The first 
ground is, that the collision took place within the body of a county, 
to wit : within the body of the county or parish of Iberville, in the 
State of Louisiana. 

It is not my intention to travel over the ground which has already 
been trodden by eminent admiralty judges, for the purpose of show- 
ing the extent of the admiralty iurisdiction, as asserted at different 
periods by the admiralty tribunals, in that country from which our 
knowledge in this important branch of jurisprudence has been prin- 
cipally derived. Without stopping to inquire into the nature or ex- 
tent of the jurisdiction conferred by the Black Book of the Admi- 
ralty, which is supposed to have been compiled in the reign of Ed- 
waH the Third, or how far the ancient jurisdiction of the admiralty 
has been limited in England by the restraining statutes of Richard 
II., I shall endeavor to show briefly, that the case now before the 
Court is one over which the District Courts of the United States, sit- 
ting as Courts of Admiralty, have asserted, and are bound by the 
constitution and laws of the United States to assert jurisdiction. In 

Eursuing my inquiries, aided by the diligent researches of counsel, I 
ave rather aimed to ascertain the result of the investigations of 
other minds, than endeavored, in a spirit of presumption, to throw new 
light on a subject which has been already so often and ably treated. 
I shall therefore do little more than present a few 'of the highest au- 
Ihorities which have influenced my own mind, and brought it to the 
conclusion indicated by the judgment already rendered in this cause. 
Much has been said, and much more might still be said against the 
policy or expediency of the admiralty exercising jurisdiction over 
cases, which, like the present, involve a question of damages, which 
should be submitted to the decision of a jury instead of the judg- 
ment of a Court, composed of a single judge. Were the Court per- 
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mitted for a moment to consult its own ease, or its own regard for 
the sacred trial by jury, nothing would be more consonant with its 
wishes than to decline jurisdiction over this and all cases of a similar 
character. But the only Question to be here answered is, has the 
jurisdiction been conferred ? If so, then it is clear, that I am as 
solemnly bound not to shrink from the exercise of that jurisdiction 
as I would be to refuse to excrcbe it, if convinced that it was not 
conferred ; and it is not for me to inquire into the reason or policy 
of that law which deprives the judge, sitting in admiralty, of the as* 
sistance of a jury in the assessment of damages. But amid the anx- 
iety which is naCurally felt for the rights of parties in cases of this 
nature, it may well be inquired how those rights are preserved in 
cases of marine salvage, where the amount to be awarded to the sal- 
vors is always made to rest with the sound discretion of the Court. 
In cases of the latter description it is generally more difficult for the 
mind of the judge to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, than in cases 
of damages from a tort wherein the amount of the damages sustained 
is generally established by the testimony of witness. And for exam- 
ple let us take the case before us. The amount of damage alleged 
to have been sustained by the collision, was the value of the boat, 
which was sunk. Where is the difficulty in establishing that value 
by witnesses, who were capable of putting a fair estimate upon her. 
This estimate would, of course, be the criterion by which the Court 
would be governed in assessing the damage. 

We will now turn to the question at bsue, and endeavor to ascerr 
tain, not how far the admiralty tribunals in England have asserted 
jurisdiction over torts committed on tide water, within the body of a 
county, but how far such jurisdiction has been uniformly exercised 
by the tribunals of our own country. And here I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that I do not lay aside the English authorities 
from any want of respect for the opinions of jurists, who have long 
been regarded as luminaries in this branch of jurisprudence, but 
from an anxiety to abridge as much as possible tne reasons which 
have operated on my own mind ; and because, if there be a conflict 
between the English and American authorities, the latter should un- 
questionably be my guide. I am, however, by no means prepared 
to admit, that the decisions in England, from the time Sir William 
Scott took his seat upon the bench of the High Court of Admiralty, 
have varied (except, perhaps, in one or two cases) from the general 
current of authority in our own country. 

The foundation of admiralty jurisdiction in this country is that 

provision of the federal constitution, (art. 3, sec. 2,) which declares 

that the ^* judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and equity 

arising under the constitution, the laws of the United States, and 

, treaties made or which shall be made under their authority, etc. ; 

y and to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction^ etcJ*^ 

Mr. Justice Story, in his commentaries on the Constitution, holds 
, the following language in reference to the admiralty jurisdiction thus 
conferred : ** It has been remarked by the Federalist, that the juris- 
diction of the Court of Admiralty, as well as of other courts, is a 
iBource of frequent and intricate discussions, sufficiently denoting the 
indeterminate limits by which it is circumscribed. This is equally 
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tnxe in respect to England and America ; to the High Court of Ad« 
miralty, sitting in the parent country ; ^and to the Vice-Admiralty 
Courts sitting in the Colonies. At different periods, the jurisdiction 
has been exercised to a very different extent ; and in the Colonial 
Courts it seems to have had boundaries different from those pre- 
scribed to it in England. It has been exercised to a larger extent in 
Ireland than in> England, and down to this very day it has a most 
comprehensive reach in Scotland. The jurisdiction claimed by the 
Courts of Admiralty as properly belonging to them, extends to all 
acts and torts done upon the high seas, and within the ebb and flow 
of the sea, and to all maritime contracts, that is, to all contracts 
touching trade, navigation or business upon the sea, or the -waters of 
the sea within the ebb andfiow of the tide, ^ome part of this juris- 
diction has been matter of heated controversy between the Courts of 
Common Law and the Hi|^ Court of Admiralty in England, with 
alternate success and defeat ; but much of it has been grradually 
3rielded to the latter, in consideration of its public convenience, if 
not for its paramount necessity. It is not our design to go into a 
consideration of these vexed questions, or to attempt any general 
outline of the disputed boundaries." 

<« The admiral^ and maritime jurisdiction (and the word < mari- 
time,' was doubtless added to ffuaird against any narrow interpreta- 
tion of the preceding word *< admiralty") conferred by the constitu- 
tion, embraces two great classes of cases ; one dependent upon lo' 
cality^ and the other upon the nature of the contract. The first re- 
spects acts or injuries done upon the high sea, where all nations 
claim a common right and common jurisdiction ; or acts or ininries 
done upon the coast of the sea ; or, at farthest, acts anddnjuries 
done within the ebb and flow of the tide. The second re ope el s con- 
tracts, claims and services purely maritime, and touching rights and 
duties appertaining to commerce and navigation. The former is 
again divisible into two great branches, one embracing captures, and 
questions of prize arising jure belli ; the other embracing acts, torts 
and injuries strictly of civil cognizance, independent of belligerent 
operations." 

But, besides the provision of the constitution which elicited the 
foreffoinff remarks from the learned and able commentator, we have^ 
ex ^uvdanti cauteld^ the 9th section of the act of Congress, of the 
34th September, 1789, which declares that the District Courts shall 
have exclusive original cognizance of all civil causes of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction^ including seizures under laws of imposts, 
navigation or trade of the United States, made on water navigable 
from the sea, by vesseb of ten or more tons burthen, within their 
respective districts, as well as upon the high seas ; saving to suitors, 
in all cases, the right of a common-law remedy, where &e common 
law is competent to give it. 

In the examination of the question of what constitute ^' civil causes 
of admiralty and maritime jarisdiction," we will find that the tribu- 
nals of our country have umformly decided, that as to torts, injuries, 
and offences, locality gives jurisdiction ; but as to contracts, diere 
must be something more. In the latter case, it is not enough diat 
the service performed, or to be performed, is on the high seas or on 
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tide water. It must in its subject matter be maritime; it must hare 
some relation to trade and^commerce ; some connection with a ves- 
sel employed in trade, with her equipment, her preservation, or the 
preservation of her crew. 

As the present i» not a case involving a contract or service, I shall 
not stop to inquire what particular kind of contracts or services 
would be properly cognizable in a court of admiralty. It is one in 
which the libelant sues to recover damages alleged to have been 
sustained in consequence of a tort or injury, and our first inquiry is, 
what is the locality — where was this tort or injury committed 7 The 
evidence shows that it was committed on the Mississippi river, and 
within the ebb and flow of the tide. It is true that this locality is 
shown to have been infra fauces terra or infra corpus comitatus^ 
within the body of a county, but I apprehend it would be difficult to 
show from authority that the Court should, from that circumstance, 
refuse to exercise jurisdiction. If the action had been instituted for 
the recovery of a sum of money, alleged to be due for services ren- 
dered, it might be incumbent upon the libelants to show that the na- 
ture of the services wa,s such as to authorize the Court to take juris- 
diction. And here I will consider the case of Shackeray and an- 
other vs. the Farmer (Gilpin Rep., 529). This was a libel for wages 
alleged to be due for services performed by the libelants as mariners 
on me high seas. The boat, which was of forty-two tons burthen 
and upward, plied between the port of Philadelphia and Cooper's 
creek, a small stream which is nearly opposite thereto, and enters 
the Delaware from the Jersey side of the river. It will be remem- 
bered that the process prayed for was refused by Judge Hopkinson, 
upon the ground that the vessel was employed in bringing wood for 
fuel 'from the creek to Uie city, and that this was not, in &e opinion 
of the Court, a maritime service. Without presuming to decide how 
far the learned judge deviated from the general rule laid down by 
other admiralty tribunals in this country, I may with safety rely upon 
the reasons adduced in support of his judgment, to sustain the view 
I have taken of the case before me. It will be perceived that the 
vessel against which admiralty process was demanded, plied habitu- 
ally between the port of Philadelphia and Cooper's creek, a small 
stream which is nearly opposite thereto, and enters the Delaware 
from the Jersey side of the river. The voyages, or rather trips, were 
performed on tide water, but entirely infra fauces teme. There 
was no communication whatever with the open sea, and yet, what is 
the language of the Court on the question of jurisdiction 1 

**If," says the judge, ''the locality of the service were sufficient 
to give jurisdiction to the admiralty over a contract, it is clear that I 
should sustain the claim. The whole service was performed on the 
waters of the Delaware^ within the ebb and flow of the tide. In 
conformity with the doctrine of the Supreme Court, I have repeat- 
edly taken cognizance of claims for wages earned in vessels plying 
as traders, carmng passengers and goods on freight between this 
port, and placed on the river in the States of Delaware and New 
Jersey. In the case of Smith vs. the Pekin (Gilpin Rep., 203), the 
question was elaborately argued in this court, and decided as I have 
mentioned. But locality is not, of itself, enough to give jurbdiction 
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to Idle admiralty in cases of contract. We must also look to th^ sub- 
ject-matter of the contract; to the nature of the service and employ- 
ment. We shall then discover, that in some instances the service 
may be done strictly and truly on the sea, and yet the cause will not 
be * of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction.' It is true, that in cases 
pf torts f injuries and offences^ the jurisdiction is settled by the place 
Tthere they are committed; but not so as to contracts.'* 

From this we see that had the service been such as the court could 
have regarded as a maritime service, the locality would have been 
sufficient to have justified it in assuming jurisdiction. Let us now 
turn to the case of Smith vs. the Pekin, decided by the same distin- 
guished admiralty judge, and reported in the same volume. In that 
case, the libelant shipped as steward on board the sloop Pekin, to 
perform a vo3rage from the port of Smyrna, in the State of Delaware, 
to Brandywine, Wilmington and Philadelphia, and thence to run to 
mnd fro at stipulated wages per month. Under this contract he con- 
tinued performing the voyage referred to, until the month of Decem- 
ber following. At that time, being at the port of Sm3rma where the 
sloop was moored and the cargo unladen, die libelant was discharffed 
from the vessel by the master, without payment of the wages then 
due to him. Afterward, the vessel being in the port of Philadelphia, 
the libelant filed his libel against her in the District Court of the 
United States for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, in order to 
recover the wages thus due. The owner of the sloop, for plea to 
the libel, set forth, **that the said sloop, at the time that the libelant 
shipped on board of her, was not destined or bound for, nor has ever 
proceeded on any voyage on the high seas, or within the jurisdiction 
of this couit, but then was, and ever had been, employed as a river 
craft, in plying to and fro between Smyrna, in the State of Delaware, 
Brandywine, in the same State, and Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, being an adjoining State, and that the sloop is of less 
than fifty tons burthen ; that by the laws of the United States it doth 
not pertain to this honorable court, nor is it within their cognizance, 
to interfere or hold plea respecting the claim of the libelant.'* This 
plea to the jurisdiction was elaborately argued, but overruled by the 
court 

I have stated thus minutely tiie circumstances of the case, as well 
as the plea set up by the respondent, because the whole presents a 

anestion so perfectly analogous to the one now under consideration, 
list the judgment of the court si^staining its jurisdiction may be 
safely appealed to as sufiicient to remove all doubt upon the subject. 
Let it be borne in mind, that (as the learned judge himself ac- 
knowledges)* the jurisdiction was asserted and maintained in con- 
formity with the doctrine of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of the steamboat Thomas Jefferson, 10 Wheaton, 428. 
To that case let us now direct our attention. It was a suit brought 
in the District Court of Kentucky, for subtraction of wages. The 
libel claimed wages earned on a voyage from shipping port, in Uiat 
State, up the river Missouri and back again to the port of departure ; 
and the question was, whether that case, as staled in the libel, was 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, or otherwise within the juris- 

* OUpin'a Rep., 629— also, OHpin's Rep., 605. 
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diction of the District Court? The court below dismissed the Ebel 
for want of jurisdiction, and the libelants appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Mr. Justice S{ory, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, says: **In the great stn^les between the * 

courts of common law and the admiraky, the latter never attempted 
to assert any jurisdiction except over maritime contractSr In respect 
to contracts for the hire of seamen, the admiralty never pretended to 
claim, nor could it rightfully exercise, any jurisdiction, except in 
cases where the service was substantially performed, or to be per- 
formed, upon the sea, or upon waters within the ebb or flow of the 
tide. This is the prescribed limit which it was not at liberty to 
transcend. We say the service was to be substantiaBy perform* 
ed on the sea, or on Hie wateVf because there is no doubt that 
the jurisdiction exists, although the commencement or termination 
of the voyage may happen to be at some place beyond the reach of 
the tide. The material consideration is, whether the service is essen- 
tially a maritime service. In the present case, the voyage not only 
in its commencement and terminati«m, but in all its intermediate pro* 
gress, was several hundreds of miles above the ebb and flow of the 
tide; and in no just sense can the wages be considered as earned in, a 
maritime employment." 

This decision, emanating as it does from the highest tribunal to 
which he can ia)peal, is most important, inasmuch as it has establish- 
ed beyond all doubt, the jurisdiction of the District Courts over con- 
tracts for services, not only in cases where those services may have 
been rendered upon tide water, but also in cases where the com- 
mencement or termination of the voyage may happen to be at some 
place beyond the reach of the tide ; and the materuii consideration 
now with a court of admiralty in asserting jurisdiction is, whether 
the service is essentially a maritime service, or whether it be substan^- 
tially performed upon the sea, or upon the loater* within the ebb and 
flow of the tide. 

The jurisdiction of courts of admiralty over torts, says Mr. Justice i 

Story, m the case of Chamberlain and others vs. Chandler, 3 Mason, 
243, *' committed in personam on tbe high seas, has never, to my 
knowledge, been doubted or denied by the courts of common law, 
and has been often recognized by adjudication in the admiralty.' 
**No distinction has been recognized between torts to property and 
torts to persons on the high seas ; and in Le Caux va. Eden (2 Brown V 
Amr. 108 — 3 Blackstone Com. 106), the court seemed .to think that 
none existed," 

Let us now ascertain to what extent the term ^sea^ is used by 
admiralty judges in presenting their views on the question of juris* 
diction. '* It nas been asserted," says Mr. Justice Story in the cele- 
brated case of DeLovio vs, Boit (2 G^Hison, 427), ^^-tlut the sea ex 
vi termini iipports salt water, without the body of a county by the 
definition of the common law. The authority principally relied on 
to support this position, is a case in Edward tibe First's time. That 
case has beei^ already fully considered, and it is clear that it does not 
in any manner warrant the assertion. On the other hand. Lord H&le, J 

in defining wh^t the sea is, says that it is either that which lies within 
the body of ,\ county or without; that arm or branch of the sea 
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which lies within the fauces terra^ and is, or at least may be, within 
the body of a county; that part which lies not within the body of a 
county, is called the main sea or ocean. And his lordship is well 
warranted in this distinction or definition by authority. Besides the 
cases already cited, it was held by Croke« J., that where the sea ebbs 
and flows over land, whea it flows, it is Uien parcel of the sea. And 
in Barber vs, Wharton (2 L. Ray** 1452), the court held that a con- 
tract alleged to be made infra Jiuxum et rejluxum maris^ might be 
on the high sea, and was so if the water was at high-water mark. 
It should have been called, in accuracy of language, *tbe sea,^ be- 
cause the *high sea,' or *main sea' {aJtum mare, or le kaut nier)^ 
properly begins at low-water mark. And so is the unquestionable 
distinction of the admiralty. Nor is this distinction unimportant. 
The statute of 13 Rich. 2, ch. 6, prohibits the admiral to meddle, ex- 
cept with things done on the sea (sur le mer), which includes the ebb 
and flow of the tide on the sea-coast, and, as the admiralty contends, 
in ports and havens also ; whereas. Lord Coke and the common law- 
yers perpetually construe the escception of the statute as though it 
were *high sea^ (altum mare, lehaut mer), and assert, ^that where a 
place is covered over with salt water, and not of any county or town, 
there it is altum mare^ but where it is within die county, it is not 
cltum mart? In fact, what is the * sea,' or the < high sea,' has nothing 
to do with the bounds of counties, but is ascertained by high and low- 
water mark on the sea-coast; and, by parity of reason, it should be 
the same in ports and havens." 

Aeain, Judge Hopkinson, in the case of Thackeray and another 
e«. the Farmer (Gilpin R. 528), after quoting from the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of the Thomas Jeflferson, already 
alluded to, says: *«Thus, as to the purposes of jurisdiction in such a 
case, the court decides in full conformiQr with acknowledged princi- 
ples of law, that waters which are within the ebb and flow of the 
tide are to be considered as the sea; that a contract for wages to be 
w earned on waters so situated is a maritime contract; that the service 

is a maritime service, and that the cause arising from it is of admiral- 
ty and maritime jurisdiction, as fully as if it related to a voyage to 
Europe." The judse pressed the principle still farther, and says, 
*^ there is no doubt mat the jurisdiction exists, although the com- 
mencement or termination of the voyage may happen to be at some 
place beyond the reach of the tide." 

But it is urged by the counsel for the respondents (as set forth in 
the 3d objection), "that it is not alleged in the libel, and the respon- 
dents deny that the collision took place on the high seas, or in sail- 
ing, or navigating from the sea." With the quotations which I have 
just made from 2 Gallison and Gilpin, I mi^ht dismiss the objection, 
* inasmuch as they apply to this as well as to the first objection. But I 

shall briefly allude to me decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of the ApoUon, 9th Wheaton, 363. Without giving 
in detail the facts and circumstances attending that case, I shall con- 
tent myself with a short extract from the opinion of Judfe Ware of 
r the District Court of the United States, for the District of Maine, in 

the case of Steele, vs. Thatcher (Hare's reports, 97), in which the 
learned judge makes the opinion of the Supreme Court referred to 
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the basis of his own decree, sustaining the jurisdiction of the Cewfl, 
in an action for a tort. ** IThe seizure," says he, '* was made in Belle 
river, within the admitted jurisdiction of the king of Spain, and 
brought to the port of St. Mary*s for adjudication* The master 
brought his libel against the collector for the damages occasioned 
by the illegal seizure. Here no part of the tort from its inception to 
its termination, was committed on the high seas. It commenced 
within the acknowledged jurisdiction of a foreign power, and was con* 
summated within the body of a county in the State of Georgia. Yef 
the jurisdiction of the admiralty does not appear to have been ques^ 
tioned.'* 

I come now to the 4th objection, *' that neither the steamboat Luda 
nor De Soto, was at the time the collision took place, employed in 
sailing, or navigating on any maritime voyage, but they were wholly 
employed, and were then actually pursuing a voyage confined to the 
river Mississippi : the steamboat Luda was on a voyage from the city 
of New Odeans to Bayou Sara, about one hundred and fifty miles 
above the said city, and the steamboat De Soto on a voyage or trip 
from Bayou Sara to the city of New Orleans, where her vovage or 
trip was to end." 

After an attentive consideration of the various authorities cited la 
argument, as well a? of the very able and ingenious argument of the 
distinguished counsel of the respondents, I confess myself unable to 
see the strength of this objection. I think I clearly comprehend the 
distinction which was drawn by the counsel, between what he thinks 
should be regarded as a maritime voyage, and a voyage in the inte* 
nor of the country though performed on tide water. But I do not 
think that the decisions ^ich I have already quoted will justify the 
distinction. And here I need only to refer again to the (ifecisions of 
Judge Hopkinson, in the case of Thackeray vs. The Farmer, Gilpin's 
Report, 529 ; and of Smith vs. The Pekin, Gilpin's Report, 203 ; 
and the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
case of the Thomas Jefierson, ,10 Wheaton, 428. These decisions 
will show too clearly to be misunderstood, that a voyage upon tide 
water was sufficient to authorize the assertion of jurisdiction. They' 
also show, th^t locality ia cases of tort confers jurisdiction, if that lo* 
cality be within the ebb and ffow of the tide 

The 6th and last objection urged by the counsel of the respondents 
is, ** That neidker of the boats were built, designed or intended for 
the navigation of any maritime or sea voyage, nor have they ever 
been enraged in any such maritime or sea voyage, but were wholly 
built and intended for the navigation of the river Mississippi, or other 
rivers and streams entering therein ; and for the transportation of 
goods and passengers from the city of New Orleans up the said riv- 
ers or streams, to the interior of the country ; and for the transport 
tation of passengers, good^, cotton, and other produce of the coun- 
try, from the landings and places, and plantations of the inhabitants 
on the banks of said rivers and streams to the said city of New Or- 
leans, without proceeding any farther down the Mississippi near to its 
mouth or to the sea ; and the said boats were both so employed at 
the time the tort or collision is alleged to have been committed." 

I have not been able to bring my mind to the conclusion, that it is 
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esaential to the exercise of jurisdiction to inquire, whether or not the 
vessels which came in collision were originally designed or intended 
for voyaffes or services on the high seas. The result of such an in* 
quiry, whatever it might be, could not, I apprehend, vary the conclu- 
sions at which eminent jurists have arrived, with respect to the ques- 
tion o{ locality; which done is deemed necessary in cases of tort. 
If a vessel, designed originally to run upon the Mississippi and Ohio, 
between the cities of Louisville and St Louis, far beyond tide water, 
should, notwithstanding, be brought down the Mississippi river, and 
be engaged in the transportation of passengers and produce between 
ibis city and the Balize, \)r between the Port Pontchartrain and the 
city of Mobile, it would be difficult to find any principle in admiralty 
law, which would justify Uiis court in refusing to exercbe jurisdic- 
tion over a contract for wages earned on board such boat, while em- 
ployed in such a service. As little would the court be justified in re- 
fusing to exercise jurisdiction over a claim for damages arising from a 
collision, or other tort or injury committed by such boat while per- 
forming such trips or voyages. Nor would the fact of the vessel be- 
ing a steamboat, alter in the least the principle involved. There is 
nodbtinction drawn between steamboats and other vessels. The 
whole current of authority is in favor of brmginf all vessels, whether 
propelled by wind or steam, within the admiralty jurisdiction ; pro- 
vided, ^e service by them performed be so performed, or the tort 
by them committed be so committed, on waters within the ebb and 
flow of the tide. 

The counsel for the respondents, while pressing this point with 
his usual ability, seemed to admit, that if the boats which came in 
conflict, had been at the time engaged in a voyage or trip from Bavou 
Sara to Mobile, or from the port of New Orleans to the Balize, they 
could be jusliy held amenable to the admiralty jurisdiction. I am 
unable to fall upon any principle which would authorise any distinc- 
tion between the voyage which the boats were actually performing^ 
and a voyage between this port and the Balize, when the locality of 
the collision is once established. As a question of jurisdiction, the 
reasoning of the Supreme Court in the case of the Thomas Jeffer* 
aon, and of Judge Hopkinson in the case cited from GUpin's Re- 
port, clearly and unequivocally repudiate such a distinction. The 
definition of ^^At^Jk^eos" as understood to be riven in those deci- 
sions, is clearly not what was contended for by Uie counsel in resist- 
ing the jurisdiction in this case. The boats when they came in coU 
lision, were performing voyages, which in their whole extent were 
on tide water. They were engaged in the transportation of passen- 
gers, cotton, and other produce, from one port to the other. They 
were engaged in what might be termed the transportation of articles 
of commerce ; for if cotton be not an article of commerce in this coun- 
try,! know not what can be so termed. It is the great staple of the 
southern portion of the confederacy ; and vessels laden with it are 
daily leaving our shores for northern and foreign ports. If two ships 
instead of steamboats had come in conflict at Bayou Goula landing, 
would it be doubted for an instant, that the jurisdiction of the court 
should be maintained ? If not, then where is the distinction drawn 
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by jurists between ships and steam Tessels, if thej be engaged on voj- 
ages within the ebb and flow of the tide* 

The action in this case has been instituted tnrem as well as in per" 
sanam. In causes arising from coHisioit, h is clear that actions are 
maintainable against the ressel cattsing the iojory, because the law 
regards the vessel snder such cnxumstances in the lis ht of m indt- 
vidual coDunitting a tort. For the reasons herein detailed, I ana 
clearly of the opinion, that the jurisdiction of the Cofort shottid be 
sustained. 
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We give pablieation to these documents as being of vital eonseqaence to the 
commercial commnnity, and matters of necessaiy and coDtinual reference.. 
Whatever may be ihe workings of the Tarlfll it is now tbe law of tike land, and 
may not be verv soon, if at alC essentially modified. The mercantile interests of 
the South and west have declared, long since, for an adequate warehousing sys- 
tem, and, we believe, if there is ever to be any foreign commerce in these sections 
of the Union, such a system must have a great influence in brmging it about : 

THE REVENUE BItL, AS IT PASSSl^ BOTH HOUSES OF COICORESS. 

A Bill reducing the duty an Imports and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
ci America in Congress assembled, That from and after the 1st day of December 
next, in lieu of the duties heretofore imposed by law on the articles hereinafter 
mentioned, and on such as may now be exempt from duty, there shall be levied, 
collected and paid, on the goods, wares and merchandise, herein enumerated, and 
provided for, imported ftom. foreign countries, the foHowing rates of duty — that is 
10 say: 

On goods, wares and merchandise mentioned in schedule A, a duty of one hun* 
dred per centum aA valorem. 

On goods, wares and merchandise mentiooed in schedule I, a duty of forty per 
cent 

On goods, wares and merdkandiae mentioned in schedule B, a doty of thir^ 
per centum ad valorem. ^ ^ 

On goods, wares and merchandise mentioned in schedule C, a duty of twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

On goods, wares and merchandise mentioned in schedule D, a duty of twenty 
per centum ad valorem. 

On goods, wares and merchandise mentioned in sdiedule E, a duty of fiAeeo 
per centum ad valorem. 

On goods, wares and merchandise mentioned in sdiedule F, a duty of ten per 
centum ad valorem. 

On goods, wares and merchandise mentioned in sdiedule G, a duty of five per 
centum ad valorem. 

Sec. 9. And be it fluther enacted, That from and after the 1st dav of December 
next, the goods, wares and merchandise mentioned in schedule H, shall be ex- 
empt firom duty. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That from and after the 1st day of December 
next, there shall be levied, OG^lectcxl and paid, on all goods, wares and merchant 
disc imported from foreign countries, and not specially provided for in this act, a 
duty of twenty per ceutum ad valorem. 

1^. 4. And oe it further enacted, That in all cases in which the invoice or en- 
try shall not contain the weight, or quantity, or measure of goods, wares or 
merchandise now weighed, or measured, or gauged, the same shall be weighed, 
gauged, or measured, at the expense of the owner or consi^ee. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted. That from and after the Ist day of December 
next, in lieu oS the bounty heretofore authorind by law to be paid on the exporta- 
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tina •r^ielded iUh of the fisheries of the United States, there shall be allowed, on 
tne ex;x>rtation thereof, if cured with foreign salt, a drawback et^nal in amount 
to the duty paid on the salt, and no more, to be ascertained imder such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec 6. And be it further enacted, That all goods, waves and merchandise im- 
ported after the passage of this act, and which may be in the public states on the 
second day of December next, shall be subject to no other duty upon the entry 
thereof, than if the same were imported respectively after that day. 

See. 7. iJkd be it further enacted. That the twelfth section of this act entitled.: 
^ An act to provide revenue from iz^ports, and to change and modify existing 
laws, imposing duty on Imports, aftd for other puiposes, approved August SC 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, shall be, and the same is hereby, so far modified 
ihat all ^oo&B imported (torn, this side die Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn, may 
remain m the puolic stores for the space of one year instead of the term of sixty 
days prescribed in the said section ; and that all goods imported ftom beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn, mav renuin m the public stores one year in- 
stead of the term «f ninety days prescribed in the said sectioD. 

Sec. 6L And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful lor the owner, con- 
signee, or agent of imports which have been actually purchased, on entry of the 
same, to make such addition in the entry to the cost or value given in the in- 
voice, as in his opinion may raise the same to the true market value of such im- 
ports in the principal markets of the country whence the importation shall have 
oeen made, or in which the goods imported shall have been originallv manuftictur- 
«d, orproduced, as the case may be ; and to add thereto all costs and cnarges which, 
under existing laws, would form part of the true value at the port where the same 
may be enterra^ upon which the duties shall be ass^sed. And it shall be the duty of 
the collector withm whose district the same may be imported or entered to cause 
the dutiable value of such imports to be appraised, estimated and ascertained in 
accordance with the provisions of existing laws ; and if the appraised value there- 
of shall exceed by ten per centum or more the value so declared on the entry, 
then, in addition to the duties imposed by law on the same, there shall be levied, 
collected and paid, a dutv of twenty per centum ad valorem on such appraised 
value : Proviaed, nevertheless. That under no cireumstances shall the duty be as- 
sessed upon an amount less than the invoice value; «ny law of Congress to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec 9. And be it further enacted, That the deputies of any collector, naval 
officer, or surveyor, and the clerks employed by any collector, naval officer, sur- 
vejor or appraiser, who are not by existing laws required to be sworn, shall, be- 
fore entering upon their respective duties, or, if already employed, before contin- 
uing in the discharge thereof, take and subscribe an oath or affirmation iaithfuUy 
and diligently to perform such duties, and to use their best endeavors to preveiit 
and detect frauds upon the revenue of the United States; which oath or affirma- 
^on shall be administered by the collector of the port or district where the said 
dc!puties or clerks may be employed, and shall be a form to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec 11. And be it further enacted. That no officer or other person connected 
with the navy of the United States, nail under any pretence, import in any ship 
or vessel of the United States, any goods, wares, or merchandise liable to the 
payment of anv duty. 

Sec. 13. And be it fturther enacted. That all acts and parts of acts repugnant to 
the provisions of this act be, and the same are hereby repealed. 

80HBPfTX.E A. 

Brandy and other spirits distilled from grain or other materials ^ cordials, ab- 
synthe, arradk, cura^oa, Idrschenwasser, liquom, maraschino, ralaia, and all 
other ipiritooas beverages of a similar character. 

flCHSD VLB 1. 

Alabaster and spar oroaments) almonds; anchovies; saitHttes and all other 
fish preserved in oil; camphor refined; cassia; cloves; composition tops for 
tables, or other articles of iomiture; comfits, swoetBieats, or fruits p re ser ve d in 
sugar, brandy, or molasses; currants, dates, figs, ginger root, dried or green; 
glass cut; mace, manufactures of cedar wood, granadilla, ebony, mahogany, rose- 
wood and satin-wood; nutmegs^ pimento, prepared vegetables, meals, poultry. 
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and same sealed or inclosed in cases, er otherwise ; prunes, raistn, scagHote 
tops for tables, or other articles of fomitaie ; segars, snUn, paper segars, and all 
oUier manofactureff of tobacco ; wines, burgundy, champaign, claret, madeira, 
port, sherry, and all other wines and imitations of wines, 

SCHEDULE B. 

Argentine alabatta, or Gtennan silver, manofaetioed or nnmanitfaetared ; ale,, 
beer, and porter in casks or bottles ; articles embroidered witk gold, silver, or 
other metal ; articles worn by men, women or duldren, of whatever material com- 
posed, made up, or made wholly or in part, by hand ; asses' skins ;. balsams, cos- 
metics, essences, extracts, pastes, perfumes, and tinctojres, used either lor the toi* 
let or for medicinal purposes y baskets, and all other articles composed of grass» 
osier, palmleaf, straw, whalebone, or willow^ not otherwise provided for; bay 
rum, beads of amber, composition, or wax^ and all other beads; benioates, Bo- 
lognh sansa^ ; bracelets, braids, chains, curls or ringlets, composed of hair, or 
of wMeh hair is a component part; braces ; suspenders, webbing, or other fabrics, 
composed wholly or in part or India rubber,, noc otherwve provided for^ brooms 
and brushes of all kinds ; cameos, real and imitation, and mosaics, real and imi- 
tation, when set in gold, silver, or other metal ; canes and sticks for walking, fin- 
ished or unfinished; capers, pickles, and sauces of aH kinds, not otherwise pro- 
vided for; corks ; earthen, China, and stoneware, and all otner wares composed 
of earthy and mineral substances, not otherwise provided for; fire-crackers ; flats, 
braids, plaits, spar teere, and willow squares, used for making hats or bonnets ; 
fflass tumblers, plain, moulded or pressed, not cut or printed ; hats and bonnets, 
for men, women, and children, composed of straw, satin straw, chip, grass, palm- 
leaf, willow, or any other veeetable substance, or of hair, whalebone, or other ma- 
terial, not otherwise provided for i caps, hats, mufis, and tippets oi' fur, and all 
other manufactures of fur, or of whieh fur shall be a component material ; caps, 
gloves, leggins, mits, soclra, stockings, wove shirts, and drawers, and all similar 
articles made on frames, worn by men, women, or children, and not otherwise 
provided for ; card-cases, pocket-books, shell boxes, souvenirs, and all similar ar- 
ticles, of whatever material composed : carpets, carpeting, hearth rugs, braids, 
and other portiona of carpeting, being either Aubusson, Brussels, ingrain, Saxony, 
Turkey, Venetian, Wilton, or any other similar fabric; carriages, and parts of 
carriages; cayenne pepper; cheese; cinnamon; clocks, and parts of clocks; 
clothing, ready made, and wearing apparel, of every description, of whatever ma- 
terial composed, madd up or manufactured, wholly or in part, by the tailor, seanv- 
stress, or manufacturer ; coach and harness furniture, of all kinds ; coal ; coke 
and culm of coal ; combs of all kinds ; compositions of glass or paste, when set; 
confectionary of all kind^, not otherwise provided for ; coral, cut or manufac- 
tured ; cotton cordS) gimps, and galloons ; court plaster ; crayons of all kinds ; 
cutlery of all kinds; (uamonds; gems, pearls, rub(es, and other precious stones, 
and imitations of precious stones, when set in gold, silver, or other metal ; dolls 
and toys of all kinds ; epaulets, galloons ; laces, knots, stars, tassels, tresses, and 
wings of gold, silver, or other metal; fana and fixe screens, of everv description, 
of vniatever material composed ; feathers and flowers, artificial ana ornamental, 
and parts thereof, of whatever material composed ; frames and sticks for umbrel- 
las, parasols, and sunshades, finished or unfinished; fiimiture, eabinet and 
houseiiold; ginger, ground; grapes; gum benzoin or benjamin; hair pencils; 
hat bodies of cotton: hemp, unmanufactured^ honey: human hair, cleansed or 
prepared for user ink and ink powder; iron, in bars, blooms, bolts, hoops, pigs, 
rods, slabs, or other form, not otherwise provided for ; castings of iron ; old or 
scrap iron ^ vessels of cast iron ; japanned ware of all kinds^ not otherwise pro- 
vided for ; jewelry, real or invitation ; jet, and manufactures of jet, and imitations 
thereof; lead pencils; maccarooi, vermicelli, gelatine, jellies, and all other simi- 
lar preparations ; manufactures of the bark of the cork tree, except corks ; manu- 
factures of bone, shell, horn, pearl, ivoiy, or v^etable ivory manufactures ; arti- 
cles, vessels, and wares, not otherwise provided for, of brass, copper, gold, iitm, 
leao, pewter, platina, silver, tin, or other metals, or of which either of those me- 
tals, or any other metal shall be the component material of chief vsdue ; maaufiic^ 
tures of cotton, linen, silk, wool, or worsted, if embroidered or tamboured in the 
loom or otherwise, by machinery, or with the needle, or other process; mannfac^ 
tured articles, vessels, and wares of glass, or of whieh glass shall be the compo- 
nent material, not otherwise provided for^ colored, stained,, or painted gtaas; 
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gUn cnrsulfl for watches; glasses or pebbles for spectacles; paintings on glass, 
porcelam glass ; manafactnres and articles of leatner, or of which leather shall 
be a component part, not otherwise proTided for ; manufactures and articles of 
marble, marble paving tiles, and all other marble more advanced in manufacture 
than in slabs or dIocIcs in the rough; manufactures of paper, or of which paper 
is a coinponent material, not otherwise provided for; manufactures, articles, and 
wares ofpapier machd ; manufactures of wood, or oi which wood is a component 
part, not otherwise provided for ; manniactures of wool, or of which wool shall 
be the component material of chief value, not otherwise provided for ; medicinal 
preparations, not otherwise provided for ; metallic pens ; mineiul waters ; molas- 
ses ; muskets, rifles, and other fire-arms ; nuts, not otherwise provided for ; oil 
cloth of every description, of whatever material coteposed ; ochres and ochry 
earths used in the composition of painters' colors, whetner diy or ground in oils, 
volatile, essential, or expressed, and not otherwise provided for ; olive oil in casks, 
other than salad oil, olive salad oil, and all other olive oil, not otherwise provided 
for : olives ; paper, antiquarian, demy, drawing, elephant, foolscap, impcruil letter, 
and all other paper not otherwise provided for ; paper boxes, and all other fancy 
boxes; paper envelopes; parasols and sunshades; parchment ; pepper ; plaited 
and gilt ware of all kinds ; playing cards ; plums ; potatoes ; red cnalk pencils ; 
saddlery of all kinds, not otherwise provided for ; saunon, preserved ; sewmgsilk, 
in the grmi or purified; shoes composed wholljr of India rubber; sealing wax ; 
silk tmst, and twist composed of silk and mohair ; side arms of every description ; 
silver-plated metal, in sheets or other form ; soap, Castile, perfumed, Windsor, 
and all other kinds ; sugar of all kinds ; tobacco unmanufactured ; syrup of su« 
gar ; twines and pack-thread, of whatever material composed ; tuibrellas ; vellum ; 
vinegar ; wafers ; water colors ; fire wood, and wood unmanufactured, not other- 
wise provided for; wool, unmanufactured. 

BCHKDITLE C. 

Buttons and button moulds, of all kinds; borax or tinctal: Burgundy pitch; 
calomel, and all other mercurial preparations; camphor, crude; feather beds, 
feathers for beds, and downs of all kinds ; floss silks ; grass cloth ; hair cloth, hair 
seating, and all other manufactures of hair, not otherwise provided for ; jute. Sisal 
fprass, coir, and other v^table substances unmanufhctured, not otherwise provided 
for ; baizes, bookings, &nnels, and floor-cloths, of whatever material composed, 
not otherwise provided for ; cables and cordage, tarred or untaired ; cotton latoes, 
cotton insertings, cotton trimming laces, cotton laces and braids ; mannfactntes 
composed wholly of cotton, not otherwise provided for ; manufactures of goat's 
hair or mohair, or of which goat's hair or mohair shall be a component material, 
not otherwise provided for; matting, Chinese, and other floor matting and mats 
made of flags, jute, or grass ; manuactures dfsilk, or of which silk shall be the 
component material, not otherwise provided for ; manufactures of worsted, or of 
which worsted shall be a component material, not otherwise provided for ; roofing 
slates ; slates, other than roofing slates; woolen and worsted yam. 

8CHEDULK D. 

Acids, acetic, acetous, benzoic, boracic, chromic, citric, muriatic, white and 
yellow, nitric, pyroligneous, and tartaric, and all otner acids, of every description, 
used for chemical or medicinal purposes, or for manufacturing, or in the fine arts, 
not otherwise provided for ; aloes ; Angora, Thibet, and other goats's hair or mo- 
hair umanufactured ; cedar wood, ebooj, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, and 
satin wood, unmanufactured ; cream of'^ tartar ; extract of indigo ; extracts and 
decoctions of logwood and other dyewoods, not otherwise provided for ; extracts 
of madder, fiaueed; green turtle; gunny cloth; alum; amber, ambergris; an- 
iseed ; animal carbon ; antimony, crude and regulus of; arrow-root ; articles not 
in a crude state, used in dyeing or tanning, not otherwise provided for; assafoeti- 
da ; bacon ; bananas ; barley ; beeswax ; berries, vegetables, flowers and barks, 
not otherwise provided for; bismuth; bitter apples; blankets of all kinds; blank 
books, bound or unbound ; blue or Roman vitnol, or sulphate of copper ; boards, 
planks, staves, laths, scantling, spars, hewn and sawed timber, ana timber to be 
used in building wharves; bronze liquor ; iron liquor ; lac spirits ; manna ; mar- 
ble in the rough slab or block, unmanufactured ; Dutch and bronze metal in leaf; 
needles of all kinds for sewing, darning or knitting; ozier or willow, prepared for 
basket-maker's use ; paving stones ; paving and roofing tiles and bricks ; boucho 
leaves; breccia; bronze powder; butter; cadmium; calamine; cantharide?; 
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caps, gloves, leggins, mits, socks, stockings, wove shirts and drawers, made on 
frames, compo^ wholly of cotton, worn by men, women, or children ; cassia 
bads ; castor oil ; castoram ; chocolate i chromate of lead ; chromate, bichromate, 
bydriodate and prussiate of potash ; cobalt \ cocoanuut ; cocalus indicus, copperas 
or green vitriol, or sulphate of iron ; copper rods, bolts, nails, and spikes, copper 
bottoms; plaster of Paris, when ground; quicksilver; saffron and saffiron cLke: 
seppia; steel, all than otherwise provided for; copper in sh<Mts or plates, called 
braziers' copper, and other sheets of copper, not ottierwise provided tor ; cubebs ; 
dried pulp ; emery ; ether ; felspar ; fig blue; &<h, foreigD, whether fre»h, smoked, 
salted, dried, or pickled, not otherwise provided for ; fish glue or isinglass ; fish 
skins; flour of sulphur; Frank.ort black; French chalk; Iruit. green or ripe, not 
otherwise provided for ; fulminates or fulminating powders; furs dressed on the 
skin; gamboge; glue; gunpowder; hair, curled, moss, seaweed, and all other 
vegetable substances us^ for beds or matresscs ; hams; hats of wool ; hat bodies 
made of wool, or of which wool shall be a component material of chief value ; 
hempseed or linseed and rapeseed oil, and all other oils used in painting ; Indian 
com and com meal; ipecacuanha; iridium; iris or oiris rout; ivory or bone 
black; jalap; juniper berries; lac sulphur: lampblack: lard; leather, tanned, 
bend or sole ; leather, upper of ail kinds ; lead in pigs, bars, or sheets ; leaden 

B leaden shot ; leecnes ; linens of all kinds ; liquorice pa»te, juice, or root ; 
e; malt; manganese; manufactures of flax, not otherwise provided for; 
Bctnres of hemp, not otherwise provided for ; marine coral, unmanufac- 
tured ; medicinal drugs, roots, and leaves, in a crude state, not otherwise provided 
for ; metals, unmanoiactured, not otherwise provided lor ; mineral and bitumin- 
ous substances, in a crude state, not otherwise provided for; musical instruments 
of all kinds, and strings for musical instruments of whip gut or catgut, and all 
other strings of the same material ; nitrate of lead ; oats and oatmeal ; oils, neat's 
foot, and other animal oil, spermaceti, whale, and other fish oil, the produce of 
foreign fisheries ; opium : oranges, lemons and limes ; orange and lemon peel ; 
patent mordant ; paints, dry or ground In oil, not otherwise provided for ; paper 
hangings, and paper for screens or fireboards : pearl or hulled barley ; periodicals 
and other works m the course of printing and republication in the United States; 
pine apples; pitch; plantains; plumbago; pork; potassium; Prussian blue; 
pumpldns; putty; quills; red chalk; rhubarb; rice or paddy; roll brimstone; 
tUnnan cement ; rye and rye flour ; saddlery, common, tinned, or japanned ; sago; 
sal soda, and all carbonates of soda, by whatever names dcsigfnated, not otherwise 
provided for ; salts, Epsom, glauber, Rochelle, and all other salts and prepara- 
tions of salts, not otherwise provided for ; sarsaparilla ; shaddocks ; sheatning pa- 
per ; skins, tanned and dressed, of all kinds ; skins of all kinds, not otherwise pro* 




tallow candles; tapioca; tar; thread laces and insertings; type metal; types, 
new and old ; vanilla beans ; verdigris ; velvet m the piece, composed wholly of 
cotton ; velvet in the piece, composed of cotton and silk, but of which cotton is the 
component material of chief value; vermillion; wax candles and tapers; whale- 
bone, the produce of foreign fisheries ; wheat and wheat flour ; white and red lead ; 
whiting, or Paris white; white vitriol, or sulphate of zinc; window glass broad, 
crown, or cylinder; woolen listings; yams. 



SCHEDULE B. 



Arsenic; bark. Peravian; bark, Clnilla; Brazil paste; brimstone, crude, in 
bulk: cork tree bark, unmanufactured: codilla, or tow of hemp or flax: dia- 
monds, glazier's, set or not set ; dragon^s blood ; flax, manufactured ; gold and 
silver leaf; mineral kermes ; silk, raw, not more advanced in manufacture than 
singles tram and thrown or organzine: teroe tin plates; tin foil; tin in plates or 
sheets; tin plates galvanized, not otherwise provided for; steel in bars, cast, 
shear, or German ; zinc, spelter, or tutenag, in sheets. 



SCHEDULE F. 



Ammonia; annatto, Rancouor Orleans; barilla; books, printed, magazines, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and illustrated newspapers, bound or unbound, not other- 
wise provided for; bleachine powders or chloride of lime; building stones; burr 
stones, wrought or unwrougbt; cameos and mosaics, and imitations thereof not 
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set ;ciironoiMtei8. box or ships, and parts thereof; cocoa ;cocMneal;cocM • 

compositions of glass or paste, not set; cudbear; diamonds, gems, pearls, rubies, 
and other precious stones, and imitations thereof, when not set ; engravings or 

Slates, bound or unbound ; hempseed, linseed, and rspeaeed ; Fuller's earth ; furs, 
atters' dressed or undressed, not on the skin ; furs, undressed, when on the skin ; 
goldbeaters' skins : gum Arabic ; gum Senegal ; gum Tragacanth ; gum Bar- 
bary ; gum East India ; gum Jedda ; fum substitute or burnt starch ; indigo ; kelp ; 
natron ; terra japonica or catechu; nair of all kinds, undeaned and unmanufao> 
tared ; India rubber, in bottles, slabs, or sheets, unmanufactured ; lemon and lime 
iuice : lime ; majps and charts, music and mosic paper, with lines, bound or un- 
bonnd ; nuz vomica ; oil, palm, and cocoanut; orpiment ; palmleaf, unmanufac- 
tured; polished stones ; pumice and pumice stones; ratans and reeds, unmanu- 
factuiea ; rotten stone: sal ammonia ; saltpetre (or nitrate of soda, or potash V re- 
fined, or partially remied; soda ash; sulphuric acid, or oil of vitnol; taflow, 
marrow, and all other grease and soap stocks and soap stuffs, not otherwise pro- 
vided for ; watches, ana parts of watches ; watch materials of all kinds, not huims 
wise provided for ; woad or pasteL 

tCXSDULE O. 

Alcomoque, argol, or crude tartar ; beUs, when old. or bell metal, fit only to be 
remanufactured ; brass in pigs or bars ; Brazil wood, and all other dye-wood in 
sticks ; brass, when old, and fit only to be remanufactured ; bristles ; chalk, not 
otherwise provided for ; clay, unwrought ; copper in pigs or bars; copper, when 
old, and fit only to be remanufactured ; fiints : grindstones, wrought or unwroaght i 
berries, nuts, and vegetables, used eznlusiveiy in dyeing or in composing dyes, but 
no articles snail be classed as such that have ondeigone any manufacture ; ivory, 
unmanufactured; ivory nuts, or vegetable ivory; madder root; nutgalls; pean, 
mother of; iastings, suitable for shoes, boots, bootees, or buttons, exclusively; 
manufactures of mohair cloth, silk twist, or other manufactures of cloth, suitable 
for the manufacture of shoes, boots, bootees, or buttons exclusively ; hoins, horn 
tips, bone, bone tips, and teeth, unmanufactured; kermes, lac dye; lac spirits;, 
nuidder, ground; mickel; pewter, when old, and fit only to be remanufactured; 
rags, of whatever material ; raw hides and skins of all kinds, whether dried, salted, 
or pickled, not otherwise provided for; safflower, saltpetre, or nitrate of soda, or • 
potash, when crude : seedlac; shellac; sumac ; tin in pigs, bars, or blocks; tor- 
toise and other shells, unmanufactured; turmeric, waste or shoddy, weld; zinc, 
spelter, or tntenag, unmanu&ctured, not otherwise provided for. 

SCHEDULE H. 

Animaiw imported for breed ; bulUon, gold and silver : cabinets of coins, medals, 
and other collections of antiquities ; coflee and tea, when imported direct from 
the place of their growth or production, in American vessels, or in foreign vessels 
entitled by reciprocal treaties to be exempt from discriminating duties, tonnaee, 
tLnd other charges ; cofiee, the growth or production of the possessions of tne 
Netherlands, imported from the Netherlanos in the same manner ; coins, gold, 
silver, and copper; copper ore ; copper, when imported for the U. 8. mint ; cot- 
ton ; felt, adhesive, for sheathins ; garden seeds, and all other seeds, not otherwise 
provided forj goods, wares, ana merchandise, the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of the United States, exported to a foreign country, and tnxiught back to the 
United States in the same condition as when exported, upon which no drawback 
Jms been allowed: Pravidtd, that all regulations to ascertain the identity thereof; 
prncribed by existing laws, or which may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall be complied with; guano; household efiects, old and in use, of 
persons or families fWim foreign countries, if used abroad bv them, and not in- 
tended for any other person or persons, or for sale ; innk, old ; models of inven- 
tions, and oUier improvements in the arts: Provided, that no article or articles 
shall be deemed a model or improvement which can be fitted for use ; oakum ; 
dl, spermaceti, whale, and other fish of American fisheries, and all other articles 
the produce of such fisheries; paintings and statuary, the production of Ameri- 
can artists residing abroad, and all other paintings and statuary: Provided^ the 
same be imported in good faith as objects of taste, and not of merchandise ; per- 
sonal and household effects (not merchandise) of citizens of the United States dy- 
ing abroad; plaster of Paris, ungroond ; plstina, manufactured ; sheathing cop- 
per, but no copper to be considered such, and admitted free, except in sheets for- 
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tr-«I^I Inches long and fourteen Inches wide, and veigbing &om fourteen lo 
Udrtf-foiir ODDces the square Ibol ; sheaUiinr melal ; specimens of naloral his- 
tory, mineralogf , or botaoy ; trees, shrnfae, bnJbs, plania and roots, not otherwise 
provided for ; wearing apparet in actoal use, and other personal effects not mer- 
chandise ; professioail iHWks, implemenu, instnunentB, and tools of trade, occu- 
pation, or emplormenl of persons arriTiiig in the United States : Previdtd, [hat 
this exemption shall not be conamied lo include machinerf or other artleles im- 
ported for use in any manolacturiDg establishment, or for sale. 

TiBirr OP 1813 uto 1846 coHriRU. 
The WaMngtm Uniim compile* the following uble, exbibilisg In sonte ta the 
more Important particular), the difference in duties between the tariff of tS12 and 
thepteaent. 





The mints at Philadelphia and New Orleans shall be places of deposit Places 
originally prepared fbr deposit in New York and Baaloii,SL Louis and Charleston, 
under the umner Sab-Treasury Act, to be used under this act for the same pur- 
poae. Assistant Treasurers appointed to these Ian places. Treasurers oi the 
mints to be Sub-Tieasarers. Money lobe kept by all persons receiring same 
without loaning, using depositing In banks or exchanging for other funds, except 
aa allowed by the act. 

Treasuren, A«., lo gire bonds. 

Collectors and receiveis to pay over money by dlrectlan of the Becieiaiy of the 
Treasury, or Postmaster-Geneial, once in each week. 

Secretary of the Treasnry may transfer mcaiey from one depository to an- 

Agents to examine books and accotinta of Depositaries, to be appointed by the 
SecKtary of the Trewory, and to be allowed tG per day and traveling ei- 
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Marshals, District Attomejrs, dbc., may make payment to the Treasnrers of the 
United States Mints or Assistant Treasurers. 

All persons charged with keeping, transferring or disbursing public moneys, to 
keep an accurate entry of sums received and of each payment or transfer ; not to 
be converted to their own use, invested, loaned, deposited in any bank, or exchang- 
ed for other funds — ^penalties of felony. 

Rooms to be provided where there are none. 

On the 1st of January, 1847, and thereafter, gold and silver only to be received 
and paid out, dec., dtc. 

THE WAREHOUSING BILL. 

A Bill to amend an act entitled " An act to provide revenue from imports, and 
to change and modify existing laws imposmg duties on imports, and for other 
purposes." 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of IfepresentaHves of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled^ That the twelfth section of the act, entitled " An 
act to provide revenue from imports, and to change and modify existing laws im- 
posing duties on imports, and for other purposes," approved the thirteenth day of 
Augast, one thousund eight hundred and forty-two, is hereby amended, so as 
hereafter to read as follows: 

Sec. 1. And be it fwriker enacted. That on and after the day this act goes into 
operation, the duties on all imported goods, wares, or merchandise, shall be paid 
in cash : Provided^ That in all cases of failure or neglect to pay the duties within 
the period allowed by law to the importer to make entry thereof, or whenever the 
owner, importer, or consignee shall make entry for warehousing the same in wri- 
ting, in such form and supported by such proof, as shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the said goods, wares or merchandise shall be taken 
possession of by the collector, and deposited in the public stores, or in other stores, 
to be agreed on by the collector or chief revenue officer of the port and the importer, 
owner, or consignee, the said stores to be secured in the manner provided for by 
the first section of the act of the 20th day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighteen, *' An act providing for the deposit of wines and distilled spirits in 
public warehouses, and for other purposes," there to be kept with due and reason- 
able care, at Uie charge and risk.of tne owner, importer, consignee, or agent, and 
subject at all times to their order upon the payment of the proper duties and ex- 

Eenses, to be ascertained on due entry thereof for warehousing, and to be secured 
y a bond of the owner, importer, or consignee, with sarety or sureties to the 
satisfaction of the collector, in double the amount of the said duties, and in 
such form as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe : Provided, That no 
merchandise shall be withdrawn from any warehouse in which it may be depos- 
ited, in a less quantity than an entire package, bale, cask or box, unless in bulk, 
nor shall merchandise so imported in bulk be delivered, except in the whole 
quantity of each parcel, or in a quantity not less than one ton weight, unless by 
special authority of the Secretary of the Treasury. And in case the owner, im- 
ported, consignee or agent of any goods on which the duties have not been paid, 
shall give to the collector satisfactory security that the said goods shall be landea 
out of the jurisdiction of the United States, in the manner now required by exist- 
ing laws relating to exportations for the benefit of drawback, the collector and 
naval officer, if any, on an entnr to report the same, shall, upon payment of the 
appropriate expenses, permit the said goods, under the inspection of the proper 
officers, to be snipped without the payment of any duties thereon. And in case 
any goods, wares or merchandise, deposited as aforesaid, shall remain in the pub- 
lic store beyond one year, without pajrment of the duties and charges thereon, 
then said goods, wares, or merchandise shall be appraised by the appraisers of the 
United States, if there be any such port, and if none, then by two mercttants to be 
designated and sworn by the collector for that purpose, and sold by the collector 
at public auction on due public notice thereof being first nven, in the 
manner and for the time to be prescribed by a general regulation of the Treasury 
Department ; and at said public sale distinct printed catalogues, descriptive of 
said goods, with the appraised value affixed thereto, shall be distributed among 
the persons present at said sale ; and reasonable opportunity shall be given before 
such a sale, to persons desirous of purchasing, to inspect the quality of such 
goods I and the proceeds of said sales, after deducting the usual rate of storage at 
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the port in qoeMm, with all other chargce and expenses, iaeliiding^ dmies, fhaU 
be paid orer to tlie owner, importer, consi^Dee or a^ent, and proper receipts taken 
for ilie aame : Provided, That the oveiplna, if any there be, of the proceeds ol socU 
aaie, aAer the pajrment of storage, diai^ges, expenses, and dniies as aforesaid, 
remaining nnelaimed for the a^ace of ten days alter such sales, shall be paid bv 
the collector into the treasory of the United States; and the said collector shaft 
transmit to the Treasory Department, with the said orerplos, a copy of the in* 
ventory, appraisement, and aceoont of sales, specifying the marks, d ambers and 
descriptions of the packages sold, their contents, and appraised valae, the name 
of the vessel and master in which, and of the port or place whence ibey were 
imported, and the time when, and tlie name of the jpeison or persons to wboji 
said goods were consigned in the manifest, and the anties and charges to which 
the several consignments were re^pectiyely sabject; and the receipt or certificate 
of the collector shall exonerate the master or person having charge or command 
of any ship or vessel, in which said goodsu wares or merchandise were importCit, 
from all claim of tlie owner or owners thereoi; who shall nevertheless, on dne 
proof of their interest, be entitled to receive from the treasory, the amount of any 
ovetplos paid into the same under the provisions of this act: Protided^ That so 
moch of the fifty-sixth section of the general collection law of the second March, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, and the thirteenth section of the act of the 
thirteenth of August, eighteen hundred and forty-two, to provide revenue from 
imports, and to change and modify existing laws imposing dnttes on imports, and 
for other purposes, as conflicts with the provisions of this act, shall be, and is 
hereby repealed, excepting that nothing contained in this act shall be construed 
to extend the time now prescribed by law for selling unclaimed goods : Provided, 
also, That all goods, of a perishable nature, and all gunpowder, fire-crackers, and 
explosive substances, deposited as aforesaid, shall be sold forthwith. 

Sec. 2. And be Ujwrtktr enaeied. That any goods, when deposited in the public 
stores in the manner provided for in the forrgoing section, may be withdrawn 
therefrom, and transpoiied to any other port of entry, under the restriction pro- 
vided for in the act of the 3d March, 1799, in respect to the transportation of 
goods, wares and merchandise, from one collection district to another, to be ex- 

Sortea with the benefit of drawback ; and the owner of such goods so to be with* 
rawn for transportation shall give his bond with sufficient sureties, in double 
the amount of the duties char^eaUe on them, for the deposit of such goods in 
store in the port of entry to which they shall be destined, such bond to be canceled 
when the goods shall be re-deposited in store in the collection district to which 
they shall be transported : Provided, That nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed to extend the time during which goods may be kept in store after 
their original importation and entry beyond the term of one year. 

Sec. 3. And be itfurUur enacted. That if anv warehouse goods shall be fraudn- 
lentlv concealed in, or amoved from any public or private warehouse, the same 
shall be f(nfeited to the United States ; ana all persons convicted of fraudulently 
concealing or removing such goods, or of aiding or abetting such concealment or 
removal, shall be liable to the same penalties which are now imposed for the 
fraudulent introduction of goods into the United States: and id any importer, or 
proprietor of any warehouse goods, or any person in bis employ, shall by any 
contrivance fraudulently open the warehouse, or shall gain access to the goods, 
except in the presence of the proper officer of the customs acting in the execu- 
tion of his duty, such importer or proprietor shall forteit and pay for every such 
offence, one thousand doUars. And any person convicted of altering, defacing, or 
obliterating any mark or marks which nave been placed by any officer of the 
service on any package or packages of warehoused goods, shall u>rfeit ibr every 
such offence, five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 4. And be Ufuirtker enacted, That the collectors of the several ports of the 
United States shall make quarterly reports to the Secretary of the Treasury, ac- 
cording to such general instructions as the said secretary may give, of all goods 
which remain in the warehouses of their respective ports, specifying the quantity 
and description of the same ; which retoms, or tables formed thereon, the Secre* 
tary of the Treasury shall forthwith cause to be published in the principal papers 
of the city of Washington. 

Sec. 5. And be Ufwiker enacted. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby authorized to make, ihmi time to time, such regulations, not inconsiAent 
with the laws of the United States, as may be necessary to give full effect to the 
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provisions of this act, and secure a jnst aceonntabiUly under the same : mm! It 

shall be the duty of the secretary to re«)art such reguJahvA ef"** 

aion of Congress. 




1. — THE PILOT SYSTEM OF NEW 'tTl rtiBAWS r ' 

Thhub has been much written and said of late upon this subject. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce presented, at the last session or the Legislature, a memorial 
against the whole nilot laws of the city, as being hostile to the commercial inter- 
ests and creative <a an injurious and oppressive monopoly. A committee of the 
legi^ture, after a diligent and laborious examination of the subject, reported 
against the memorial, and deemed any interference with the law as now existing 
tmadvisable and impolitic. We shall not undertake to pronounce an opinion 
where such authorities disagree ; but if any one will fumisn us a clear and dis- 
j^assionate discussion of the whole matter, we promise him an early place in our 
joumaL As ihe rnport of the Liegislative committee is upon the table before us, 
we shall make a few brief extracts from it, without compromising ourselves 
either way. 

In relation to the history and operations of the pilot system of New Orleans the 
committee remark : 

" At the cession of the province of Louisiana, the pilotage was in the hands oi 
a single individual, named Ronquile, who was appomted sc^e branch pilot under 
the Spanish crown. He was succeeded hj Johnson and Bradish, who bought out 
his establishment shortljr after the cession. They conducted the business for 
some years and retired nch, as has been said. It was the custom in those days 
for the branch pilots to perform their duties by deputies : these deputies were such 
sailors as could be picked up for the service. The fees of pilotage were two dol- 
lars per foot for all vessels going in or out, and certain p^quisites, such as de- 
tention money," Ac. 

By the act of 31st March, 180&, section 7, tl^ Qovemor was empowered to ap- 
point ** two or more .sufficient persons to be branch pilots." By this act the pilot- 
age was thrown open to unlimited competition, and under its provisions, it 
seems, the number of branch pilots was increased as occasion requiied, and good 
and sufficient men were found willing to engage in the business. Laws were 
passed, from time to time, explaining, modifying and remodeling the act of 1805 ; 
the master and wardens of the port of New Orleans were made a board to exam- 
ine into the qualificatioiis of pilots, and were moreover invested with the author- 
ity to make rules lor the governance of the pilots, and invested with the right of 
supervising and controlling than in certain matters of discipline and duty. Un- 
der the various laws in force, between the cession of Louisiana and the act of 
1^7, many schemes were devised to give character and respectability to the bu- 
siness, ana infuse activity and watchfulness in the service. From a dose mo- 
nopoly to a competition, supported by private capital, and stimulated by indiyid- 
ual ambition, even animosities — a competition pushed to extremes bv rival houses 
established at the Baliz»— the pilotage business seems to have unaergooe every 
phase of change, and only acquired a fixed and stable condition in the provisions 
of the act now sought to be repealed. 

Your committee have ascertained to their entire satisfaction, that eveiy sys- 
tem that had ever been in force in this State, from the cession of Louisiana to the 
passage of the act of March 13th, 1837, had proved a total failure. Whether hs 
T^^aros the interest of commerce, the advancement of social order, or the behests 
oLmorals and civilization, they had one and all iallen short of tiie ends and pur- 
poses of their creation. 

On this point your committee have taken ample and imbroken testimony, with- 
out a dissenting voice. The whole evidence shows that, from the exigence of the 
State as a portion of the confederacy, up to the year 1637, the pilot service was 
negligently performed, and more especially were the persons engaged in it, as a 
body, a desperate, worthless, reckless class of men. The Balize, during that 
poricNl, waa a scene of barbarous strife and drunken debauch. 
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Voor Committee have been informed, by vitnesses of unblemished character| 
who have resided at the Balize both before and after the passage of the act or 
1837, that anterior to that law it was a mere mud bank, whose natural loath- 
someness was made more intolerable by the beastly scenes enacted there. Riots 
and broils were daily exhibitions, and low revelry and debauches the pastimes of 
the night. It was a place dangerous to visit : the savageness of man invested the 
desolation of nature with appallinff attributes. The Balize is located upon the 
margin of the Mississippi, a short distance above the North-east Pass ; in from 
the river flows sullenlv ; all around is a prairie overgrown with the rank luxuri- 
ance of the tropics; tne waters of the gulf in daily tides cover the face of the 
earth round about, many miles; there is not a tree, nor a mound, nor a monu- 
ment of any sort, unless placed there by the hand of man, to relieve a monotony 
that oppressed the beholcer. The land itself is but a recent acquisition from the 
ocean, wrenched thence by the great father of rivers. This dreary and inhospi- 
table vision was the first that greeted the stranger approaching our shores fipom 
the seaward ; and it is ajppalling to reflect, that the character of the people who 
dwelt there and held appointments from the State, was yet more savage than the 
scene that surrounded tnem, and impressed the mind with ideas of our national 
aualities, as gloomy as the opinions such a spectacle might inspire of the natural 
features of our country. 

In relation to the profits of pilotage and the objection of monopoly, we have the 
following : 

By an examination of the books kept at the Balize, the following facts appeared, 
which were vouched upon the oath of the clerk of the association : 

Receipts for pilotage, for the year commencing 1st September, 1840, * i 

and ending 31st Aufust, 1841 8119,921 01 

Expenses of the service for the same period, 49,416 57 

Profits for the year 70,504 44 

Leaving the distributive share of each pilot, 81,410. 

Receipts for pilotage, for the year commencing 1st September, 1841, 

and ending 3lst August, 1849 8113,114 68 , 

Expenses of the service for the same period 50,153 31 



Profits for the year 62,961 37 

Distributable share of each pilot, 81|959 90. 

Receipts for pilotage, for the year commencing 1st September, 1842, 

and ending 3lst August, 1843 8147,595 37 

Expenses of the service lor the same period 43,788 22 

Profits for the year 104,007 15 

Making the distributable share of each pilot, 82,080. 



Receipts for pilotage, for the year commencing 1st September, 1843, 

and ending 31st Auffust, 1844 8125,978 76 

Expenses of the service for the same period 40,055 97 



Profits for the year 84,222 79 

Making the distributable share of each pilot, 1,704 44. 

Receipts for pilotage, for the year commencing 1st September, 1844, 

and ending 31st August, 1845 8130,701 15 

Expenses of the service for the same period 43,671 06 

Profits for the year 87,030 09 

Making the distributable share of each pilot, 81,704 44. 

Receipts for pilotage for the six months commencing 1st September, 

1845, and ending 1st March, 1846 868,390 67 

for the same period 22,875 54 



Profits of the six months 45,445 13 

Making the distributable share of each pilot, 8908 90. 
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is shoVB a toital of receipts for pilotage, for the fire years commeno 

ing Ist September, 1840, of $636,610 97 

▲ total of ezpeaditares in the service for the same period 226,885 18 

• 61iowijig a total of profits for the five years, ot « 409,726 79 

Annual average of profits $81,745 16 

Making average distoibutable share of each pilot, aanaaliy, $1,634 90. 

The expenses embrace the actual outlavs of the association in conducting the 
business of piloting* They do Dot include the hire of hands, owned by the asso> 
oiatioD, nor the interest upon the capital of the association, nor the private ex- 
penses of its members. Tney are Che necessary expenses in conducting the busi- 
ness. The association have created a capital or about $40,000 in pilot-boats, 1 
slaves and fixtures by withholding a portion of the distributable share of each 
pilot for a number or years. These sums do not appear upon the expense account 
of the service, nor is the interest upon theii capital stock, nor the hire of hands 
owned by them, charged to that accocmt, as might well be, to swell the footing up 
of the bill of outlays. 

S. — COTTON CROPS AS INFLVENCBD BY FROST. 

1836— June 4th October 14th 1,^,930 

1837— May aeth " S7th 1,801,487 

1838— June 14th « 7th 1^0,632 

1839— May 24th November 7th 2,177,835 

1840— June 6th October 16th 1,634,945 

1841— June lOih '< 20th 1,684,211 

1642— May 17th November 1st 2,379,460 

1843— June 9th October 26th 2,030,409 

1844— May 26th " 29th 2,415,448 

1845— May aOth November 3d probably 2,(^,000 

1846— June 10th 

3. — AMBRICAN COAL TRADB. 

The following, taken from the Pottsfield Mining Journal, is the quantity of 
coal imported, &c., into this country from June %th, 1821, to June 30th, 1845, 
both years inclusive, in tons of twent]r-eight bushels, obtained from the official 
documents at Washington, together with the quantity of anthracite coal, sent to 
market during the same period: 

Tout. FMclcn CmI. AnUiiidtii OoaL Teu|. VvnUp CoaL AaXiL Coal. 

1820 369 1833 92,432 485,365 

1821 112,122 1,073 1834 71,626 376,636 

1822 34,523 2,240 1835 49,969........ 566,835 

1823 30,433 5,823 1836 108,432 696,526 

1824 7,228 9,541 1837 163,450 874,539 

1825 25,645 33,699 1838 129,083 723,836 

1826 35,665 48,115 1839 181,551 817,659 

1827 40,257 61,567 1840 163,067 865,414 

1828 32.302 77,413 1841 155,394 956,566 

1829 45,393 110,403 1842 141,521 1,108,001 

1830 58,136 174,737 1843 41,163 1,263,539 

1831 36,509 176,820 1844 87,073 1,631,669 

1832 72,978 368,871 1845, 85,776 2,021,674 

In 1842 the colliers, and others Interested in the coal trade of this region, pre- 
aented petitions to Congress, asking for an increased duty on coal, in which the 
petitioners pledged themselves that, if a protective duty was placed on foreign 
coal, and the price was not reduced in the principal Atlantic markets, after a 
period of five years firom the imposition of the duty, they would not ask its con- 
tinuance. Congress imposed a specific duty of $i 75 per ton, and to show that 
the result has been as they anticipated, we have procured, fVxmi the sale books of 
dealers, a table of prices of coal in the three largest Atlantic cities, during the 
past seven years, m order that it may be seen what has been the effect of the 
Tarififof 1842 on the prices of coal. The foUowinff table shows the wholesale 
prices at Philadelphia, and the retail prices at New York and Boston: 
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-«-w* . Fhiiidelpluk NewTwk. 

1839— Average per toD, $5 50 98 00 

1840 » " 5 60 8 00 



1841 " *• 5 00 7 75 

1842 " •• 4 25 6 50. 

1843 " " 3 50 5 75. 

1844 " " 3 371 5 50. 

1845 '• " 3 50 SOO. 
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The following list exhibits the nnmber of fnnaces and rolling-mills in Penn* 
sylvania and New Jersey that are now in operation, and in a rapid course oi 
completion, using anthracite coal as a fuel : 



FURNACES. 



3 at Stanhope, producing 180 tons per week ; 1 Lackawana, 45 ; 2 Fishing' 
Creek, 150: 1 Roaring Creek, 45; 5 Danville, 275; 1 Red Point, 75; 1 Shamo- 
kin, 45; I Harrisburg, 55; 1 Moont Joy, 30; 3 Columbia, 90 f 1 York, 40; 1 St, 




Birdsboroogh, 30 ; 1 Mauch Chunk, 20; 1 Conestoga, near Lancaster, 100 — 
Aggregate, 2,360 tons per week, 

KOLLllfQ MILLS. 

1 at Lackavana manufactures annually, 6,000 tons; I Wilkesbarre, 12,000 ; 1 
Danville (railroad iron), 10,000; 1 Danviile, 1,000; 2 Reading, 16^000; 1 Little 
Schuylkill, 2,000; 1 Pottsgrove, 2,000 ; 2 Norrislown, 8,000 ; 2 on the Schuvlkil), 
Philadelphia,6,000;lManayunk, 2,000; 1 Trenton (railroad iron), lO'OOO; 1 
Conshehocken, 1,500; 3 Phcenizville, 15,000; 3 on the Delaware, above Phila- 
delphia, 6,000; I Duncannon, 6.000: 1 near Harrisburg (opposite), 3,000; 1 Har- 
risburg, 3,000; 1 Bridgton, N, J., 3,000; 1 Boonton, N. J., 6,000; 1 Jersey City, 
2,000— Aggregate, 114^500 tons. 

The foregoing list exhibits a lai^ge increase of f\imaces and rolling mills, sfnce 
our last report. It is an indispntabie fact, that only four anthradte furnaces were 
in operation prior to 18421 

4. — THE SUGAR INTKRE8TB. 

Lord John RusseH, the other day, in Parliament made these sensible remarks : 
*' The consumption of cotton wool in this cvuntry, and the ose of it in our manu- 
factures, gives an impulse and encouragement to the slave trade in the United 
States; and yet, if any one were to say that we would not allow cotton wool to I 

come into tnis country — ^if we were to say 'that before we would admit cotton . 

wool we would force the United States to a solution of that tremendous problem ) 

that hangs over them — that tremendous problem, whether they shall keep their 
black population in a state of slavery, or whether, appljrinf the great article of * - 

their declaration of rights^ they shall, at once, give them the supreme jsower in 
many States — the power they would be entitled to, of electing the majority of *" 

representatives — to say. that we would insist on the emancipation of all thefr 
slaves, or that we would not take their cotton woo), would be nothing less than in- 
sanity. Sir, it Ib the same thing with regard to several other nroductions." « 

This liberal minister, in lieu of the 635. now imposed on j2ar«-grown Musco- 
vado sugar, and 231$. on foreign //«e-grown, proposes the following general tariff, 
abolishing all distinctions between slave and free : 

To July 5, To July 6, To July 6, To July 8, TbJuly9» Af>er 
FORSroif aOOARA mi. ms. nm. ibni n5i. Jalys/si. 

s. d» s, d, I. d, s. d. s. d. 5. d. 

Doublerefined, orequal to..3l 6. ...30 ....27 9. ...25 6....23 1....21 

Other refined, or equal to... 28 ....26 8.. ..24 8.. ..22 8. ...20 8.... 18 8 

Clayed 21 6., ..23 4.. ..21 7. ...19 10. ...18 1....16 4 

Muscovado 91 ....20 ....18 6.... 17 ....15 6.... 14 . 

Molasses 7 lO.... 7 6.... 6 11.... 6 4.... 5 9.... 5 3 P 
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GI0L06T IF VBSTESI STATES. 

1, — FACn IX RBLATIOW TO TUB MI88C881PPI, 

PrafeMor Forshey, Civil Engineer of Looisiama, has communicated the fcrilow- 
ing, which appears in the columns of that valuable paper, the Concordia Intel- 
iigencer : 

Tbe MMWBiim uTEft tftkes iti rise In latitude 18 deg. noKh, and discharges 
its waters into the Gulf of Mexico in latitude m^ V. it flows through a chan- 
nel, 3,000 miles long. Its coune is south, nearly fourteen deg. east Its wk^ 
averages about halfa mile. Its width does not increase with the volume of its 
water, b«t is«bo«t theoame at Gkilena, I,<i00 miles above the noiith, as at New 
Orleans, where the volume is six times as great It is 645 yards wide at Vidalia, 
Louisiana, it drains an area of 300,000 square miles, its mean velteity at the 
surface, for the year, opposite Vidalia, is 1.88 miles per hour. Its mean dejpth 
|>er aanum, across the eniire channel, at the same place, is about 60 feet The 
mean velocity is reduced about 45 per cent by friction against ^e buUom. The 
total amount of water discharged per annum, in cubic feet, is '8,093, 118,940,000. 
The Delta.— The Delta of the Mississippi river extends from the Balize to 
near Cape Girardeau, 40 miles above the mouth of the Ohia 
Its length is 600 miles. 

Its wi^. at the month of the Ohio is 90 miles. 

«« ** New Madrid, - ^ - • laf36r> is 35 " 

" ^ Memphis, lat^y^HF is "» ^ 

" « mouth of White river, - - lat 34® is 80 " 

M «« nortli boundary of liontsiana, - lat 33® is 50 « 

«« « Grand Gulf, Miss., - - •- lat. 33® is 33 <« 

" « month of Red river, - - - lat 31* is 50 « 

•« New Orteano, i;*., - • - lat. 30® is M " 
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Its mean width, then, is - - — «53 miles. 

8 
The basin of the deita, then, has an area of 31,900 square miles^ and is, thers- 
fore, greater than Lake Erie and Lake Michigan together. 

Merenees/or Speculators, — Since tbe amount of sedimentary matter in the Mis- 
sissu>pi water is estimated at about one twelve-hundredth part, by measure, of the 
nsrhole volume discharged per annum | and since the alluvial deposits in the delta 
^re estimated to have a mean depth of M feet, and to have been wiioUy deposited 
» by the Mississippi river and its tributaries, the least possible time, upon these hy- 

potheses, required for the deposition of the delta, would be 13!,684 years. The wa- 
\ ter dischaiged in the same time, would fill a sea 860 miles square, and one mile 

^eep. 

% — M70AR CROP OF THE WORLD. 

The Times makes the following estimate of the sugar crop of the world : 
** The whole production of the sugar-growing countries of the world in 1844 is 

set down at 778,000 tons, of whicn 200,000 tons were famished by Cuba alone, 
f n the following year Cuba produced only 80,^00 tons, but the increase from other 
ooorces was so great, that the total prodnoe amounted to 769,000 tons, which was 
very little short of that in 1844. The consumption of sugar in the world is esti- 
mated at 840,000 tons, of which the United Kingdom consumk about 350,000, 
the rest of Europe 425,000, the United States of America 190,000, and Canada and 
the other Britisn colonies 15,000. The growth of l^e United States does not ex- 
ceed 100,000.* The surplus stock held hk Europe, at the end of each year, hat 
Ijeen about 130,000 tons. 

* The Reaort of ihe Patent OOoe makes the erop of the United States of America, 
in thevear 1845, 226,026,060 pounds. The consuniption of the country ta upward of 
i 4O0,00OJD0O pounds. The crop of Louisiana .sugar this year will oerttlnly be great]/ 

ohort of the last crop.— Bn. 
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irt. I^EXFKDITIOR OF 8T, D8SI8 TO MEXICO— S8TABU8HMKHT OF THE 
SPISUIDS n TIB TESUTOIY BITWEBN TIB UO BEiTO ASD BB» 
BITBK8,* 

The following aceoanto are derired, aliBost ej^rlueiyely, from documents ^rM' 
fud and u^ubtiihed, etc., and nearly all as yet unknown, ezcei>t to a few indi^ 
▼iduals. They will be fcnnd to rary materially from those hitherta presented, 
for which the aathorities have been Charleroix, Le Page, Dnprab^ and La Harpe, 
The latter is correct so far as the knowledge of the writer extended 'j I>apratz i» 
erroneous and imperfect ^ and Charlevoix misrepresents most strangely many of 
the circumstances on winch he certainly possessed the means of accurate infor^ 
mation. These circumstances cannot he considered unimportant, as they are con^ 
nected with the formation of the first eetabtishmeni of a permanent nature made 
by the Spaniards in Texas, 

At the period to which the first portion of these extracts relates, 1715^18, Lou^ 
isiana was in the possession of Antoine Crozat, under a grant from I^uis XIV. 
of France, made in 1713 } and Antoine de la Motte Cadillac was the Governor^ 
The Company was then tranaferred to the Western Company, under which Bien- 
ville ectea as Qovemor, 

La Motte Cadillac, on arriving in Louiwmia, had Ibund a let* 
ter addressed to the goremor of the Colony, in January,. 1711, by 
Father Franpiaco HidalgOr ft Franciscan [Recollet] missionary, from 
Queretaro, in Mexico, who had resided for some time among the 
Cents Indians, on the upper waters of the river Neches, represent^ 
ing the condition of that country as highly favorable lor settlementr 
and for trade with the northern provinces of the Spaniards, Thiff 
letter was written at the time when commercial intercoorse was al-* 
lowed between the French settlements and Mexico, and under the 
impression that it would be continued ; yet the governor, notwith* 
standing the subsequent revival of the prohibitory regulations of the 
Spanianis, and the repulse of Crozat's vessels from Vera Cruz, was 
induced by the observations of the missionary to hope that he might 
still succeed in establishing an indirect trade with tiie provmces above 
mentioned ; and he resolved to make an effort for the purpose. 

There was at that time not a single port or establlshmeiit whatso- 
ever, of civilized persons, in tiie whole division of America, between 
the Missisnppi and the Rio Bravo del Nofte, except m the narrow 
Talley of New Mexico, traversed by the head waters of the latter 
stream ; or farther south, within two hundred miles of the M^ican 
Gulf, between the Rio Bravo and the Paunco (Tampico), those vast 
regions were only known from the accounts of the two or three 

• From an vfqnMUItmi Histonr of pLonnA, Lovisiaha, and Taxjis^ by Robert 
Greenhow, author of a History or Oregon and California. Mr. Oreenhowtias kindly 
fiunished us this artids. 
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Spanish expeditions through them ahready mentioned, and Aeir only 
inhabitants, other than savages, were some missionaries from Mexico, 
or vagabonds from the same country ; one of whom, named Umitia, 
had for some time exercised authority as a chief, over a tribe near 
the Trinity river. 

The Spanish settlements aearesi to the Mississippi, were those of 
New Mexico, New Biscay, Coahuila, and New Leon, south of the 
Rio del Norte, below its junction with the Conchos ; the neai«stport 
of that nation to those of the French, being the presidio or fort and 
mission of San Juan Baptista, which had been then recently founded 
within two leagues of the Rio Bravo on the south, at the distance of 
more than two hundred leagues from its mouth. Farther south were 
Coahuila, or Monclova, the capital of the prorjace of Coahuila, and 
Saltillo« north-west of which was Chihuahua, all of them small 
towns ; and beyond these, at great distances, were the cities of Du- 
rango, Zacatecas, and San Luis Potosi, on the outskirts of the old 
and tfasckly-peopled provinces of New Spain. 

For communication with these settlements of the Spaniards, two 
modes presented themselves to the goremor of Louisiana ; either to 
form a colony or factory on the west coast of the gulf^ at some point 
most convenient to the towns of the interior, or to make all the com* 
munications pass through the Mississippi and the Red river, and 
thence southward overland ; the territories bordering upon the gul( 
west of the Mississippi, being regairded as iDnassable, from the num- 
ber of the streams and the extent of the marsnes, as well as from the 
savage character of their inhabitants. The former mode was in 
every respect preferable ; but the colony of Louisiana, ifaea contain- 
ing not more than five or six hundred white persons, was too feeble 
for the support and protection of a settlement soidistant, which would 
infallibly be soon attacked by the Spaniards ; and La Motte Cadi]« 
lac accordingly determined to have an experimental expedition made, 
on the other line of route, in order to aseertam how far commercial 
intercourse, thus carried on, ndf^t be practicable and profitable* 
The person chosen by him to make the attempt, was (he Canadian 
Louis de St Denis, who had distinguished himself by his courage 
and shrewdness in several tradii^ voyages up Uie Red river, and was 
then in command of a small post near Uie entrance of the Bayou St. 
Jean into Lake Pontchartnin, within a few miles of the «ppt now 
occupied by New Orleans. St. Denis was accor£ngly furmshe^ 
with some goods firom the public store, at Daoflhin island, and with 
a commiseaon or passport from the firovemor,* to be exhibited in 

* The following tmulftdoo of thii paacport, is made from the copy attaehed to the 
teport of the examination of St. Denia, at Mexico, in June, 1716 : 

** We, Antoine de la Mede CJadUlac, Seisneur of Davaguet and Mooderet, Govenier 
of Dauphin Island, Fort Louis. Biloxi, and of the country and province of Louisiana, 
4io hereby autboiiM the Sieurde St. Denis, and the twenty-four Canadiansof Jiis pait|^ 
to take wifh tiim any number of Indians^ whom he thinks necessary, to the Red river, 
or wherever else he may choose to go, in search of the Mission of toe RecoUet, Father 
Francisco Hidalgo, agreeably to the letter written by him, •n the I7tli of April, 1711, 
for the purpose of buying horses and cattle for the colony and pioirinoe of Louisiana; 
and we request all wnom it may concern, to sufier the said Sfeor de St. Denis and his 
|MDty to pass without impediment. In raith whereof^ we have signed this, and seal it 
with the seal of our arms, and have caused it to be countevrilgned by our Secietary, at 
Port Louis, Louisiana, this 12ch of September, 1713. 

By my Secntaxy. Ouvam.*' LA MOTTE CADILLAC. 
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case of need, declaring his object to be merely to purcTiase horse? 
and cattle for the colony. 

St. Denis quitted Mobile on this expedidoa in. August^ 1723,* with 
aboat thirty Canadians^ to* whom he added a number of Tunica In* 
dians from the Mississippi ; 9,nd. early in October, he readied the 
principal village of the Natchitoches, oa an island near the present 
town of Natchitoches* There be left a few of his men^ with orders' 
to return to Mobile unless he should come back within a givea tirne^ 
and with some Natchitoches Indians a9 g^uides, he p«oeeeded south- 
westward to the country of the Cenis, whiere ha remained mUil Jan- 
uary* Father Hidalgo bad quitted that region for Mexicosome time 
previous, and St. Denis, in the and^ resolved to coatinue his voute to 
the Spanish provinces.. Being, however,, fearful of exciting sus- 
picion as to his motives, by carrying with him so many of hfs coun- 
trymen, he seat back the whole party to Louisiana, with the excep- 
tion of Fenicaut, the carpenter^ Jalfot, the surgeon, and one other ; 
with whom and a. small number of Cenisy under their chief, Ber 
nardinoy he took the route toward the presidio of Saint Juan Bap- 
tista. On his way he met with no adventures worthy of note» except 
an attack from some wandiering Indians^ probably Ca/nanches, after 
passing the Colorado (or San Marcos, as it was then called by the 
Spaniards) ; this attack was repelled, and the travelers reached the 
presidio on the Rio Bravo early in March, 171&. 

The commandant of the presidio, Don Diego Ramon de Vilescas^ 
received the four Frenchmen with kindness ; but he was under 
orders to detain all strangers who should come within his jurisdiction,, 
until the pleasure of the Governor of Coahuila could be learned re- 
specting them. At the end of a month, orders arrived that St Denis 
should be sent to Mondova, and there he Teamed that he was to pur- 
sue his journey^ under guards to Mexico ; and, accordingly, accom- 
Janied by Jallot, he entered the capital of New Spam, on the 4th of 
une. 

The amval oTSi. Denis-created much excitement in Mexico. The 
Duke de Linares, then viceroy, who was favorably dii^osed toward 
the French, treated him with distinction, though he caused him to be 
examined rigorously concerning the objects of his journey. The 
particulars of his case were ihen submitted to the Audfencia, which 
was, at the same time, the Suyrenie Court of Justice, and the Coun- 
eil of Government of die Kingdom, and a long report was made oa 
the subject by the fiscal or Attorney-General, Espinosa, setting forth 
the magnitude of Ae dangers with which tfie Spanish dominions were 
threatened by the vicinity of the French to Louiskma, and recom- 
mending that St. Dtenis, with his companions, should be escorted 
back to the Red river^and that Spanish missions and garrisons- should 
be immediately established in the countries near that streann 

^ Tbis account «f die firat jonrn^ of St. Deniv to Blexicoi i» derived jMlneipaUy teom 
the report of hi» examination at Mexico^ and vaiioue other origivuiF and unpuDlished 
doemnentr connected with bis eaee. Cliarlevoix most unaecountably Uenoe the cir- 
eumstances of thfrtwirezpediUons of St. Denia into one; and he, as well as Le Page 
and DvqHats, intnoducea into his account a number of adventures, which axe here 
omitted, as unimportant or apocryphal. At Mexico St. Denia declared, in June, 171.i» 
that he had aet out on his jouniey a year and nine moath&pseviaas ;, but this aeema to 
iai» been inooirecL 
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These views were approved by the viceroy, though he endeavored 
to prevail on St Denis to remain in Mexico, where he promised him 
« sitaatioB, superior to any which he could expect in Louisiana. 
The Frenchman, however, refused to change his allegiance on any 
terms, and would only consent to accompany the party which was 
about to he dispatched to form posts in the Red river country, and 
to aid them by his advice, and his mediation with the Indians. The 
command of this party was, through the influence af St. Denis, given 
to Ensign Domingo Ramon, the son of the commandant of the pre- 
sidio on the Rio Bravo ; St. Denis himself beinff appointed chief 
conductor of the baggage and supplies, for which he was to receive 
pay, at the rate of fifteen hundred dollars per annum.* 

St. Denis quitted Mexico in the latter part of the year, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1716, he reached the Presidio, where he was aoon after united 
in marriage to Donna Maria de Yilescas, the niece of the command- 
ant, whose afiections he had gained during his former stay. The 
priests, soldiers, and settlers for the contemplated establishments in 
the north, were in the mean time collected at the fort, from which 
ihey took their departure on the 20th of March. The party con- 
sisted of twenty-four soldiers, nine friars, seven women, and thirty- 
five other persons, including the four Frenchmen, but not the newly- 
married lady, who, for some reason unexplained, remained at the 
fort ; and they carried with them more than five hundred head of 
horses, mules, and cattle. Their progress was, therefore, necessarily 
slow. On the 2d of May they crossed the Nueces, the bed of which 
was found nearly dry, and having passed the Medina,t the northern 
boundary of the province of Coahuila, on tl>e 14th, they encamped 
for a few days in the beautiful valley of San Antonio, near that river 
on the north, which had -^een discovered, as already related, by 
Teran, in 1691. Continuing their mfiurch, they crossed in succrtsion 
the Guadaloupe, the San Marcos, now the Colorado, the Colorado, 
now the Brasos, and the Trinity, from which latter river St. Denis 
went in advance, to communicate with the Cenis, and secure their 
friendship for the Spaniards. In this the Frenchman was entirely 
successful ; and on the 27th of June he returned to the party, accom- 
panied by the chief Bernardino and a number of his followers, with 
ivhom Ramon smoked the calumet of peace, and concluded a solemn 
treaty of amity and commerce. The places which had been occupied 
by the Spanish missions and churches in 1692-3 were discovered, 
and some of them were again consecrated to the same purposes ; 
after which the party crossed the river of the Adayes, now the Sabine, 
to the country of the Adayes Indians, where they in like manner 
formed treaties with the natives, and established other missions. 
The principal missionary and military station, was named in honor 

* The jMirtlcnlan of this expedition are minutely related in the Journal of Domingo 
Ramon, and the reports of the miasionaries ; which latter contain some curious obser- 
vations aa to the religious ideas of the Indiaas. 

t The na»e of Hodina is now confined to the upper part of the San Antonio, and 
that of San Marcos to one of .the head waters of the Guadaloupe, The Colorado and 
the Brazofl continued for several yeara after the drcumatances here related, to bear the 
names under which they are mentioned in the Journal of Ramon. The Medina or San 
Antonio formed the separation between Coahuila and Texas, untU the latter country 
was oceopied by the people of the United States. 
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of the yirgin Gnadaloupe, the patroness of the expedition, and stood 
near the spot now occupied by the town of Nacogdoches. 

St. Denis having thus fulfilled his engagements to the Spaniards^ 
took leave of them in the middle of July, and hastened by way of 
Natchitoches, Rfed river, and the Mississippi, to Mobile, where he 
arrived on theji6th of August, 1716, after an absence of two years* 
La Motte Cadillac was by no means satisfied with the results of his 
mission, which were, indeed, very dififerent from those anticipated ; 
for, instead of tending to the advance of the French establishments 
toward the Mexican provinces, it had brought the Spaniards to the 
borders of Louisiana ; and as a check upon the latter nation, M. 
Blondel was immediately dispatched from Mobile, with a few men, 
to occupy and fortify the island in the Red river, near the Natchi* 
toches town. St Denis, however, having arranged his affiiirs soon, 
prepared to return to the presidio of San Juan, in order to bring 
back his wife ; and conceiving it to be still possible to establish an 
indired commerce with Mexico, he agreed to accompany four traders 
to that country, with goods to the amount of sixty thousand livres, 
which it seems to have been understood that he was to represent as 
his own property.* The party accordingly set out in October for 
Natchitoches, and proceeding thence through the Spanish missions, 
they reached die principal station near Nacogdoches, on the 21st of 
January, 1717. There St Denis took the Imd with a portion of the 
roods, and in the foUowinff month he reached the presidio on die Rio 
Breve, where he rejoined his wife. 

Chanffes had, however, taken place in the government of Mexico, 
during uie interval between the two visits of St Denis, which were 
by no means fiivonUe to the views of the French. 

On the 10th of August, 1716, the D«ke de Linares, by whom St. 
Denis had been treated so kindly, was succeeded in the viceroyship 
of Mexico, by the Marquis de Valero, a man of stem character, and 
yferj inimical to the French, whose estaUishment in Louisiana he 
endeavored by all means to restrict or destroy. With this object he 
iiad, immediately on entering upon the government, strengthened 
the garrison and fortifications of Pensacola, and ordered other pcMnts 
to be occupied on the northern side of the Mexican gulf; the pro* 
hifaitory rmilatiom asainst foreigners were enforced by him with 
rigor, and ne resolved to have the regions north of the Rio Bravo 
efieetivriy occupied, so as to reduce uie French within as narrow 
limits as pos8U>le. The charge of the operetions for the latter pur- 
pose was committed to Don Martin de Alarcon, an old soldier who 
entered fully into the views of the viceroy, and had been appointed 
governor of the Province of Texas, or the New PhilippiDes, extend- 
mg northward firom the Medina or San Antonio river ; and this officei 
was engaged in collecting men and supplies, for the defense and set- 
tlement of his territories, at the time when St. Denis arrived with 
his ^oods at the presidio of San Juan. 

Agreeably to the general regulations forbidding the entrance of 
strangers into the dominions of His Catholic Majesty, St Denis was 

• The Spaniards inaisc thft St. Denis had engaged to letuni and settle in Mexico^ 
and that the goods brought by him were declared to be the amount of his propeny ; 
but this waa probably untrue. 
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arrested by his wife's uncle, immediately ion reaching the presidio, 
and his goods were placed, in sequestration ; and he was shortly after 
sent as a prisoner to Mexico, where he arrived in May, 1717. Upon 
the recommendation of the Duke de Linares, who still remained in 
that city, he was at first treated with some kindness by the Viceroy, 
and allowed to retain his liberty ; but the Duke died on the 3d of the 
following month, and Alarcon made charges against the Frenchman, 
so serious, that he was thrown into prison, and kept confined for some 
months, ere he could obtain hb release on parole. Meanwhile, he 
had been the subject of numerous consultations among the authori- 
ties ; and a detailed report, upon his case had been transmitted to the 
Council of the Indies at Madrid, in consequence of which, a Royal 
Cedula was served on the dOth of January, 1718, positively prohibit- 
ing his return to Louisiana, and noticing the Viceroy to offer him 
lands and employment in the interior of Guatemala. The latter part 
of this decree was communicated by the Viceroy to St Denis, who 
was at the same time privately informed by a friend, of the determi- 
nation to prevent him from leaving the Spanish dominions. In order 
to extricate himself from the difficulty, he feigned a disposition to 
comply with the wishes of the Marquis; and in the mean time made 
preparations to escape, which proved effective, as he returned to Mo- 
bile in March, 1719, having been joined on the way by his wife. 
The merchants who accompanied him' from Louisiana, were also 
arrested, and their goods were seized at the presidio ; but they had 
obtained their liberation, and permission to sell the goods at Monclova 
and Boca de Leones, through the agency of the friars of the neigh-^ 
boring mission ; afler which they had returned to Mobile.* 

[Here follow the particulars of the transfer to Louisiana to the 
Company of the West — ^better known as Law's Mississippi Company 
— and ot the proceedings of that body in Europe and in Louisiana.] 

Meanwhile, Alarcon, the Governor of Texas, or the New Philip- 
pines, had performed the greater part of the task assigned to him in 
those regions. He crossed the Medina, with a large number of sol- 
diers, settlers, mechanics, and missionaries, early in 1718, and began 
by founding the town of Bexar, with the fortress of San Antonio, and 
the mission of San Antonio Valero, in the beautiful valley, discovered 
by Teran in 1691, and so strongly recommended by that officer for 
the purpose. Thence he continued his route, with ttie remainder of 
his party, to the Cenis country, where he strengthened the missionary 
force ; and crossing the river of the Adayes, called by him Rio de 
San Francisco de Sabinas (the Sabine),t from the number of Juniper 
trees on its banks, he began the construction of a fortress within a 
few leagues of the French Fort of Natchitoches, to which he gave the 
appellation — ^not very concise— of Presidio de San Miguel Arcangel 

* The reaflons for these measures are detoiled at leiifth in a report made by the Fis- 
cal of the Board of War and Finance of Mexico, in November, 1716, from which it 
appears, moreover, that a letter had been found or intercepted, written by St. Denis in 
the preceding year to the Gtovemor of Louisiana, advising him immediately to form a 
settlement on the Bay of St. Louis or San Bernardo (now Matagoi^ Bay), on which 
La Salle had established himself in 1785. 

t This name, though certainly given in 1718, and used by the Spaniards, as seen by 
their journals, has not been found in any printed book or map of earlier date than 1790, 
the river being generally represented as the little Magdalen, or the Adayes, or the Mexi- 
can liver. 
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de Linares de Adaycs. In the following year, all these establish- 
ments were farther increased, and another fort was erected on the 
Oreoquisas, probably the same stream since celebrated as the San 
Jacinto, emptying into Galveston Bay, west of the mouth of the 
Trinity ; and Alarcon was about to occupy a position, near the mouih 
of the San Antonio, which had been selected by him, when his atten- 
tion was called to the Red river countries, by the movements of the 
French in that quarter. 

Information of these proceedings of the Spaniards had, of course, 
been transmitted by Blonde], the French commandant at Natchitoches, 
to Bienville (the Governor of Louisiana), who, however, had no 
means of counteracting them. But about the same time, Bernard de 
la Harpe, an officer in the Royal army, who had received a patent 
for lands from the company, arrived at Dauphin island, bringing with 
him a number of settlers from France ; and he agreed to establish 
himself on the Red river, where he was also commissioned by the 
governor, to found a military post, in some convenient spot, as a 
check upon the Spaniards. Being an energetic and sagacious person. 
La Harpe managed to transfer his people from the island, soon after 
their arrival, to the Mississippi, and thence up the Red river to 
Natchitoches; and after a short stay at that place he continued his 
journey several hundred miles farther to the country of the Cadoda- 
kios, where he in May, 1719, be^an his settlement, in latitude, ac- 
cording to his observation, of 33 degrees, 55 minutes.* 

From this spot La Harpe dispatched a letter to Alarcon, who as 
he learned was then in the Cenis country, imploring another from 
Bienville, expressing the desire to promote amicable feelings between 
the French and the Spaniards : and he at the same time endeavored, 
privately, to interest Father Antonio Margil, the Superior of the 
Spanish missions among the Cenis in furtherance of commercial in- 
tercourse, by offering him two or three per cent, on all sales of French 
goods in the Spanish Provinces. The friar in his answer appeared 
well disposed to comply with the wishes of La Harpe, to whom he, 
however, recommended the utmost secrecy in their correspondence, 
on account of the inimical feelings of the Governor of Texas towani 
the missionaries ; but Alarcon somewhat rudely summoned the French 
to quit (his portion occupied by them, in the Spanish province of 
Texas. La Harpe replied in the same tone, asserting, that tiie country 
called by Alarcon the Province of Texas, had been first possessed by 
the French, under La Salle, in 1684 ; since which time, tiie posses- 
sion had been frequently renewed ; and that the rivers failing intj 
the Mississippi, as well as the teritories which they include naturally, 
belong to the king of France; ending by an assurance, that when- 
ever the Spanish Governor should think proper to visit the French 
fort, he would find that it could be maintained against him. There 
the correspondence terminated; and Alarcon, who had rendered him- 
self very disagreeable to the missionaries by his overbearing conduct, 

* The latitude here given by La Harpe is probably nearly a degree too high ; the 
place at which he made his settlement seems to have been the Lons Prairie, In the 
south-west portion of Arkansas, about 700 miles by the Red river from its mouth, 
where a French population was maintained until about 1790; the people then removed 
down the river to Campti, 20 miles above Natchitoches 
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was soon after relieved from the government, which was confided to 
tlie Marquis de San Miguel de Aguago.* 

[Such were simply the circumstances which led to the permanent 
establishment of the Spaniards in Texas ; those establishments were 
considerably increased by the Marquis de Aguago» of whose expedi- 
tion in 1721-2, particular accounts are presented in the history; and 
after that period, no attempt was ever made by the French to occupy 
any spot south-west of Natchitoches. St Denis settled quietly at 
Natchitoches, where he long lived as commandant, respected alike 
by French, Spaniards, and Indians ; being always distinguished by 
the latter, by the complimentary appellation of le gros viedr—tke big 
foot. From him and his Spanish wife, are descendea a large pro- 
portion of the old French inhabitants of the Red River country ; 
though it is believed that none of his name are to be now found 
there.]t 



Art. n^FLSDfi& lYFOTHECATION, 01 HOlTGiOS. 

This species of contract is known to the civil law as pignus, which 
word is derived from pugno^ signifying, as some suppose, that the 
thing given in pledge is delivered by hand ; as others think, that 
movables alone constitute the subject of a pledge. 

The pledge may be defined : A conditional right over the property 
of the debtor^ given to the creditor as a security for the debt. This 
right may consist in a lien upon the property itself, with a condition 
of a sale, at the expiration of the time of credit, or in a right to ap- 
propriate the income of the property to the satisfaction of the debt. 
In either case possession of the property may be with the debtor or 
creditor, as the contract fixes it. 

The general principles governing this engagement may be con- 
sidered as they exist, 

1. By the Civil Law. 2. At Common Law. Some rules of law 
controlling the contract of pledge are found in both systems of law, 
and are of binding effect under both jurisdictions ; when they exist at 
common law, however, they are but modifications of, or superstruc- 
tions upon, the more ancient system. 

1. A pledge may be created either by the consent of the parties, 
or by the law. To speak with correctness, the word hypothecation 

• La Harpe's ** Journal Hlstoiiaue oonoemant retaUiaaement dea Frangaia a la 
I^ouiaiane," one of the moat valuable works, notwithatanding many enoia, relatiiig to 
the histor^ of America. 

t We reoeived with the above the following note from the writer, which acoounta for 
the article in its preaent form, and ita appearance in our journal : 

Sir— I have the honor to present to the Hiatorical Society of Loulalana aome aztiacta 
from an unpublished Histoiy of Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, on which I have for 
aome time been engaged, ana ot which I propoae to print the first part, containing the 
period before 1821, in a ww months. The extracta pebte to the expeditions of Louia 
de St DeolB to Mexico, in 1714-19, and the firat permanent eatabliahmenta of the 
Spaniards in Texaa. which may perhaps prove not uninteresting. The fiicts are deriv- 
adahnoat ezduaiveiy from original and nnpubUahed documenta in my poaaeaslon. 

I lemain very nspeetfiilly, Ac^ 

ROBERT aREENHOW. 

To the Historical Society of Louisiana. 
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applies to the caae of contracts of the description of pledge produced 
by law. But, as usually understood, the pledge and hypothecation 
differ chiefly in this, that in the pledge the property is remitted to 
the creditor that it may be sold, and the debt satisfied from the pro- 
ceeds ; while in hypothecations, a right is only given over the pro- 
perty while in the possession of the debtor. 

PANDECTS, LIB. XX., TIT. I. 

The Civil Law recognized three descriptions of pledge. The 
Praetorian Pledge, embracing those of which the prsetor gave pos- 
session. 2. The Judicial Pledge, or such as became so by judicial 
decision. 3. The Conventionar Pledge, created by the engagements 
of the parties^ 

1. Of the Conventional Pledge. It may here be premised, that 
the prevailing distinction between a pledge of personalty and a mort- 
gage of real estate is this, that in the case of a mortgage of real 
estate, a bill of foreclosure is essential to cut off the right of redemp- 
tion ; while in a pledge of personal property, the breach of the con- 
dition will authorize a sale, and under such sale, if bond Jide^ the 
title will vest absolutely in the purchaser. 

In constituting a pledge it is unimportant in what terms it is ex- 
pressed; or, in equity, whether the intention with which the engage- 
ment is entered into appear on the particular or a collateral instrument. 
Nor is it essential that the parties be present, personally, when the 
engagement is entered into ; as it may be createa by letter. A pledge 
may arise either frpm ^ stipulation to pay money or deliver any 
other thing; or it qaay accrue from the engagement of one to be- 
come responsible for ai^otber. The thing pledged may or may not 
belong to the persQBt ^l^dging it ;, an^) in the latter case, Ae con- 
sent of the owner is enough to oiake the pledge valid; and if, 
when the pledge is made, the proper^ does not belong to the pledgeri 
an ownership afterward acquired ivill relate back to the time of the 
pledge. 

Although commentators on the civO law differ as to whether a 
pledge by that law can be of anything not capable of delivery, yet by 
the common law pledges may be of goods and chattels, money, debts^ 
choses in action, patent rights, manuscripts, and the produce of lands. 
In the case, however, of things not yet in existence, the pledge par- 
takes of a hypothecatory oontract, extending a lieu upon them when- 
ever produced. 

By a pledge of a thing it follows that the increase of anything is 
also pledged ; but that increase must be accounted for by the cred- 
itor: ana when the increase consists of interest on a debt pledged, 
this rule prevails. The interest accruing is to be deducted from that 
due the creditor, if any interest follow ; if not, then from the princi- 
pal debt 

Much abuse has been showered upon the civil law for its rigor 
wiUi respect to the power of the creditor over the debtor ; and yet 
the civil law was more protective of the home and daily bread of the 
family than the common law — ^for by the former it was prohibited 
that a pledffe should be made of Uie apparel and furniture, beds, 
utensils, and tools of the debtor; or of his plow or other utensils of 
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tillage ; of things esteemed sacred ; of the pension, pay and emolu' 
tnent of soldiers ; or of matters flowing from beneyolence. The 
common law, with perhaps the exception of a soldier^s pay, and the 
bounty of the king, allowed a debtor io pledge to his rapacious 
Creditor all his property, from the beds of lus children to the famOy 
bible. 

At common law, the pledgee acquires over the property pledged a 
riffht to the extent of the particular debt only which is the subject 
of the engagement ; but by the civil law the pledgee can hold the 
property until all debts due to him by the debtor are paid, whether 
secured by the pledge or not. And under both systems the pledge 
covers not only th^ payment of the debt specified, but the liquidation 
of all interest, costs and incidental expenses, whether incurred in 
effecting the sale or necessary preservation of the thing pledged. 
With respect, however, to merely useful expenditures, whUe the civil 
law leaves their allowance to the proper tribunal to be determined on 
principles of justice, the common law repudiates them wholly. By 
the civil law the debt for which the pledge is given may be satisfied 
either by a sale under judicial order, or by the act of the party. So, 
at common law, if there be a stipulated time, the pawnee may require 
a sale on failure to redeem at the time appointed, or if there be no 
lime, on request; or he may file his bill for a foreclosure, and sell 
even before the decree. 

If several things are pledged each is liable for the satisfaction of 
the entire debt ; so that one cannot be taken without discharging the 
whole engagement. Therefore, 

If one of several things pledged perishes, the creditor may retain 
the others to satisfy the engagement; and to do so, not only the 
things may be sold, but their increase. 

Equally by the civil and common law is the creditor prohibited 
from becoming the purchaser at a sale of the property pledged 
to him. 

A sale of the property pledged is not always required at common 
law ; for if there be no requisition for a sale in the contract, the 
creditor may retain it ; though a court of equity will interfere, and 
order a sale at the instance of the pledger, in case the property is of 
greater value than the debt, or of a perishable nature. 

The pledge, certainly at common law, is a collateral security ; and 
therefore the creditor may proceed personally against the debtor, 
without selling the thing pledged. Suppose, however, the thinff 
pledged, in consequence of the default of the pledgee, is recovered 
by the pledger, would that operate as a discharge of the debt? Truly 
not, unless in a previous action by the pledger against the pledgee, 
the value of the debt had been the subject of recoupment out of the 
damages recovered. 

By a wiser provision of the civil law, however, it is not left in the 
power of the pledgee to appropriate the thing pledged on a default, 
in payment of the debt. He must sell, and cannot agree with the| 
pledger that it may not be redeemed. 

In transferring his right over the thing pledged, the pledffee gen« 
erally cannot convey a greater right than is vested in himself There 
are, however, exceptions, an instance of which is, the transfer of a 
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pledge of current coin, or of negotiable instruments passing by de* 
livery ; when a transfer bond fide without notice vests an absolute 
property in the vendee. And this is the rule both at common and by 
the civil law. 

At common law, a factor having a lien upon goods of a principal 
in his hands cannot pledge them ; but by the civil law he can to the 
extent of his interest. The more just doctrine is that now establish- 
ed on the continent of Europe, that persons advancing money upon 
movable goods in the possession of a party lond fide, may receive 
a pledge of them for their advances, and have satisfaction of such 
advances out of them. 

When the thing pledged is given into the possession of the 
pledgee, he may use it under the following circumstances : where 
use will tend to preserve or benefit it; or where the keeping of it is 
a charge, as in the case of the milk of a cow ; or its use, as in riding 
or working a horse, will be authorized. The use will nevertheless 
be prohibited in cases where the value of the thing pledged will de- 
teriorate by use, or if the thing itself be placed in jeopardy. 

With respect to the preservation of the thing pledged, both the 
civil and common law hold the pledgee to the observance of ordinary 
diligence ; and by the civil law particularly, the liability of the pledgee 
rests on two points— deceit, diligence. 

The theft of a thing pledged, while in the possession of the pledgee, 
would seem, amid the conflicting opinions of jurists, to be evidence 
of ordinary negligence, open to explanation as to whether occasioned 
by the prudence or imprudence of the pledgee. The prima facie 
presumption in the civil law is against the pledgee, and it is for him 
to destroy it. The common law, nevertheless, establishes a distinc- 
tion between an action brought for the restitution of the thing 
pledged, and one for a negligent loss of it In the former the civu 
law rule applies, that the pledgee shall show it not in his power to 
prevent the loss ; in the latter, the burthen of proof is taken from 
the shoulders of the pledgee, and placed on those of the pledger. 

Touching the right of the pleds^er over the engagement of pledge, 
it may be remarked, generally, that if the time of redemption be 
iixed, still he may within a reasonable time subsequentlv redeem; if 
no time of redemption be agreed upon, the pledger has his whole life 
to redeem, in some cases ; a right, too, sometimes conferred upon his 
representatives. 



Art* III.— ON Tffl! BETITAl OP THE ROHLU THS1I£, OR UCIENT 

PUBLIC BATHS. 

Undoubtedly one of the first duties of any government is the 
promotion of the health of its citizens. The truth of this proposition* 
is sufficiently evident, when we consider that all the industrial opera- 
tions of entire cities and communities have often been suspended by 
the sudden invasions of disease. This we have all witnessed in our 
own country. Nor is it, indeed, only an occasional calamity : our 
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own city of New Orleans i8« nnfortunatelj, almost deserted annually, 
and all its principal business operations suspended, for at least one- 
fourth of the year. This consideration alone is-sufficient to justify 
any public expenditure, however great, that would materially im- 
prove the health of our city. Indeed, it is a demand that every 
citizen has a right to make, that nothing shall be left undone by the 
municipal authorities to secure the health of the citizens ; inasmuch 
as, under the present existing state of things, their property is heavily 
taxed, at the same time that the presence of disease, for at least one- 
fourth of the year, prevents them' from deriving any benefit from it. 
But the tax is the smallest part of the evil entailed upon the citizens 
by the annual visitations of disease. What a vast amount of lucra- 
tive business is stispended ! What immense sums of money are 
annually expended abroad, which might otherwise be saved 1 

These considerations should lead us to others relating to some of 
the means of promoting the public health. These means should be 
prophylactic alone-— the business of curing disease pertaining solely 
to the medical profession : that of preventing it, to the municipal 
authorities. At the present day, the sole means adopted by the civil 

* authorities of nearly all modern cities, for the preservation of the 

health of their citizens, have been limited to quarantine laws, vaccina* 

t tion, and the cleansinff of streets. Of the utility of the two latter 

means there^caivbe no doubt ; bat of quarantine laws we are compelled 
to say, that they are at least of doubtful efficacy. We sincerely be- 
lieve them to be quite unauthorized by any conclusions that can fairiy 
be deduced in the present state of medical science. They are a use- 

• less tax, and a serious impediment to commerce. AH medical 

science, hygienically considered, tends to establish, that wlm^ver the 
causes of disease may be, the most effectual preventives are those 
which reffard the body alone, irrespective of the external circum- 
stances of climate, atmospheric vicissitudes, miasmata, localities, con- 
tagion, 6lc. ; and. that if the body is properly .guarded, the abodes of 
even the most frightful diseases may be visited with impunity. Use 
the proper means of keeping the human system in a normal state, 
and we may defy disease in all places. It is because the body is 
neglected, and no means used to resist the morbiferous action of ex- 
ternal agents, that it becomes diseased. Like a complicated machine, 
which, if exposed, soon becomes clogged with dust, or corroded by 
the action of the atmosphere, and thus compelled to discontinue its 
movements, unless constantly cleansed and guarded against external 
impediments, the human body needs constant attention far more than 
any mere artificial machine, since, of all organized structures, it is 
by far the most complicated. 

We contend that, thus £u:, in all public movements for the preser- 
vation of health, too much attention and importance has been ^iven 
to mere external causes of disease, either real or imaginary, and too 
little to the human body. Little or nothing is done to brace the hu- 
man machine, to keep its various parts free of impediments ; while a 
constant war, by means of quarantines, fumigations, ^.y is waged at 
great expense against the common enemy,, the cause of disease, 
which is dignified with the name of miasm, malaria, and contagion-— 
imaginary beings supposed to reside in swamps and marshy places, 
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whence they occasionalty sally forth on *< the wings of the wind/' to 
visit the abodes of meil, and minister to the greedy crayings of the 
king of terrors. 

But why not treat these enemies of mankind, supposing them to 
exist, as we treat all other enemies ? Why not carry on our wars 
against disease, as we carry them on against our human foes ? When 
an invading enemy appears, what do we first do? Do we proceed 
against him without preparation, or do we first arm our bodies, and 
then march out to meet him? We first put the body in a state of de- 
fense ; and we next try to rout the enemy. On the contrary, in all 
our wars against disease, the body is the last thing thought of; and 
while that is left destitute of defense, we vainly hope to rout the com- 
mon enemy supposed to exist, whose attacks upon our bodies meet 
with no opposition. We scrape our gutters, fumigate our ships and 
streets, drain our swamps, and establish expensive and troublesome 
quarantines, but do little or nothing to brace and fortify our bodies 
against the poisonous agents of disease and death. 

This is only another mstance of the baneful influence of false the- 
ory. It is supposed that there is a substance existing in nature called 
miasnif capable of creatinff disease in the body ; when in fact we have 
no evidence whatever of the existence of miasm. Chemical analy- 
sis discloses nothing ; all scientific investigations have utterly failed 
in detecting anything of the kind ; and vet we all talk of malaria as 
an indisputable existence — a something that exists independent of any 
condition of the body whatever, and capable of producing in it disease. 
Hence has arisen the total neglect of the body in attacking the ima- 
ginary miasms, which are supposed to exist independently of disease. 

A variety of considerations and facts, which we have not time now 
to discuss, have long since led us to adopt a different theory to ac- 
count for disease ; it is, that disease, instead of being, in any case, the 
result of the action of any one morbific agent, as miasm, is merely 
the result of a certain combination of circumstances, and that the 
character of the disease varies with the combination of circumstances ; 
that health, also, is entirely dependent on a combination of circum- 
stances ; and that we have just as much right to suppose the exist- 
ence of some one single invisible agent, whose office it is to produce 
health, and can alone produce it, as to suppose the existence of mi- 
asm. We have just as much right to suppose that there is some sin- 
gle invisible agent in existence capable of converting a diseased com- 
bination of circumstances into a healthy one, as to suppose the exist- 
ence of miasm. Disease is merely a name given to the result of a 
certain combination of circumstances, differing from that combination 
the result of which is called health. 

The conclusion deduced from this is, that to preserve health, we 
should study to discover and preserve that peculiar combination of 
circumstances constituting health, instead of fighting those invisible 
agents of the air called miasms, which have been created to satisfy 
the vain desire of those who are ever seeking to be able to assign an 
adequate cause for everything. 

It is a notorious fact that neariy all the means adopted by govern- 
ment to prevent the spread of disease, have failed in arresting its pro- 
gress. And why ? Because, misled by a false theory, they have di- 
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reeled all their attention to the destruction of miasm and contagion, 
imaffinary monsters supposed to be found lurking in swamps, and the 
holds of ships, instead of directing their attention to the body, and 
using such means as would tend to preserve it in that vigor necessary 
for enabling it to resist disease. If their attention had been directed 
to the human body alone — to the study of the combination of circum- 
stances which originates health — and to the best means of preserving 
that combination of circumstances, they would have discovered, long 
since, the folly of quarantines and fumigations, have adopted quite a 
different code of health regnlations, and have expended the money 
thrown away on quarantines, in furnishing facilities for preserving 
the health and promoting the comfort of the citicens. 

It was not my d^ign, in Uiis paper, to attempt to enumerate all of 
the best means of promoting the public health, for that would be en- 
tering upon a field of discussion that would require a volume ; but 
simply to call the attention of the public to one of the most efficient, 
and in former ages of the world, one of the most popular means of 
promoting the healdi and comfort of the citisens ; I allude to the es- 
tablishment of Public Baths, which should be free to ail, ^ at so 
small an expense as to place them within the reach of all. 

The utility, or rather, I should say, the absolute necessity of bath- 
ing frequendy in this southern latitude, cannot be doubted. The ex- 
treme and long-continued heat, requires a constant resort to means of 
cooling the system, and of counteracting the many derangements 
which the heat of the climate will sooner or later produce ; and noth- 
ing seems so admirably calculated to effect this, as the judicious use 
of the badi. It would be difficult to convey, in a limited space, a 
sufficiently complete idea of this most powerful means of preserving 
and restoring health. The warm bath, that is, one of the tempera- 
ture of from 76^ to 9SP Fahrenheit, is not only an invaluable means 
of preserving health, but it is a great and almost indescribable luxury, 
especially in warm climates. No wonder that the ancients, espe- 
cially the Romans, carried the practice of bathing to such an extent. 
Why it should have fallen so much into disuse in modem times is 
difficult to determine. Since the fall of the Roman Empire, the 
maintenance of public baths for the use of the people, and as a means 
of promoting the public health, has ceased entirely to engage the at- 
tention of governments. Public batlw, created at the pubUc expense, 
are entirely unknown at the present day ; and notwithstanding the 
extreme necessity for them in the cities of our hot climates, the ad- 
vantages to be derived from them are quite beyond the reach of the 
great mass of the people. Even at the lowest rates at which warm 
baths can be procured, the expense of enjoying them as often as ne- 
cessary, is quite too considerable for the mass of the people, and the 
consequence is, that one of nature's greatest and best remedies for 
disease, and one of the most effective preventives against the dis- 
eases of all climates, and of those of hot climates especially, is en- 
tirely withheld from them. 

Bathinff is a powerful and most agreeable preventive against dis- 
eases, and particularly fevers, by lessening the heat of the body, 
tranquilizing the irritability of the nervous system, regulating the 
vascular system, bracing Uie relaxed solids, and cleansing the skin, 
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thereby removing a primary source of disease. It invigorates the 
whole system; and to an increase of bodily strength, it adds exhil- 
aration, and a delightful serenity and cheerfulness to the mind. 

It cannot be doubted that a regular and judicious use of baths is a 
preventive of many diseases ; that they have cured many diseases is 
known to all; and it is highly probable that many forms of serious 
and distressing disease, with which some are afflicted during a long 
course of years, would be entirely unknown among us were baths in 
general use. Many a constitution would be saved from ruin, and 
many a doctor's bUl avoided, by a regular use of the warm bath. 
There would be less Bttffering» more cheerfulness and vivacity, 
greater length of days, and a more complete enjoyment of existence. 

Modem naUmis have borrowed from the ancient « Romans almost 
everything worth borrowing, except their magnificent baths. Such 
a thing as a public badi, erected at the puUic expense, and free to all 
without charge, or for only a mere pittance, is quite unknown in 
these modem times. We do much to cure diseases when contracted ; 
we erect large hospitals «id infirmaries ; but in all that pertains to 
the prevention of disease, we are singularly deficients The Romans 
thought it as important to have a public bath, as a public market, or 
a temple. Even the little provincial Roman towns had their pubMc 
baths. Bathing and gymnastic exercises were regarded by the an- 
cients as necessary for the preservation of health ; and although more 
importance was attached to them by the Greeks and Romans than by 
the modems, we do not know that they have lost any of their impor- 
tance. Rome, for more than five hundred years, had fewer physl* 
cians thaa baths, and it cannot be doubted that their constant bathmg 
and gjnamastics contributed not a little, by rendering medical skill less 
necessaxy, to that degraded state of the medical profession which is 
known to have existed at Rome. Their symnasia were dedicated to 
Apollo, the god of physicians ; and the (Srectors of those establish* 
ments, as well as the persons employed under them, the bathers, and 
even jlaves, were physicians. Though we read nothing of homceopa-' 
thy amonff them, yet hydropathy was certainly in M its glory at 
Rome and among the Greeks. With them exercise and water cured 
almost every disease. Mnsa, the physician of Augustns, was the 
great champion of hydropathy among the Romans ; and the success 
of his practice on his illustrious {mtient was so complete, that hydro* 
pathv became exceedingly fashionable at Rome; but Kke our mod- 
ern hydropathists, he seems to have made some sad mistakes ; for we 
read in Pliny, ^at he was accused of having caused the death of Mar- 
cellos by his cold water practice. Much quackery prevailed at Rome, 
although it does not appear to have prevailed as much as at the {nres* 
ent day. 

It is not a little surprising, that a practice which prevailed so gen« 
erally among the ancients, should have so entirely fallen into disuse 
amow the modenis ; and the more so, because, of all things, health 
and life are deemed the most precious. Assuredly, it is not because 
we have discovered that bathing isvuol essential to health. The ex- 
perience of eighteen centuries, in addition to that of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, has completely established its absolute necessity* 
It order to the preservation of health; and yet bathing is greatly neg- 
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lected, and the idea of establuhing baths at the public expense, is 
one which we fear will not be speedily adopted ; though such a thing 
is greatly to be desired. The idea that baths are rather a luxury than 
a necessity, is too prevalent; but nothing could be more erroneous 
Ihan this. They are both a luxury and a necessity; and in this they 
are unique. They are like food, necessary for the well-being of the 
body; but like food, they must be judiciously used. Too much food, 
and too often, will soon produce disease. It is the same with baths. 
But it is not our purpose here to define the rules of bathing, but 
merely to urge the importance of the establishment of public baths, 
at the public expense, for the benefit of the people at large. 

It is not too late now, for us to revive the ancient and invaluable 
method of preserving the public health, by the establishment of pub- 
lic baths. Every city, and especially every Southern city in our 
country, like all the principal cities and towns in the Roman Empire, 
should have its public batns, where every citizen, male and female, 
could, as often as necessary, have access to a warm or cold bath, as 
may be prescribed, either me of charge, or at an expense so trifling 
as to prohibit not even the poorest citizen. The Roman baths, which 
were constructed with great magnificence, were open to all, as Cicero 
informs us in one of his orations, and as we read in Seneca, for a 
quadranSf the smallest piece of money coined in his time and after- 
ward. Horace bears testimony to the same low price of the Roman 
baths, in his third satire : 

Ne lonffum faciam, dum tn quadrante lavatum 
Rex ibis, neque te quisqiHUii stipator, ineptam 
Pneter Crispinum secuibitar : 

Now the Roman quadrens was worth a little more than the fourth 
part of one cent; so that a Roman citizen could bathe four times in 
the warm baths of Rome, so renowned for their magnificence, for a 
little more than one cent ! From a passage in Juvenal — 

Nee paeri credant, nisi qni nondum aere lavantor-* 
we may infer, that children, below a certain age, were admitted to 
the baths free of charge ; and from an inscription found at Rome, 
we learn that all strangers and foreigners had also free access to them. 

The habit of bathing prevailed among the Romans at a very early 
period. The bath was regarded by them as one of the necessaries 
of life ; and though at first they w6re used only by the wealthy, it is 
certain that baths for the public were erected long before the time of 
Christ The Romans were pre-eminently a warlike people ; and the 
necessity for a healthy, robust population, whence the Roman legions 
might be replenished, made the subject of the health of the citizens 
a matter of the first importance. This consideration, doubtless, had 
its weight with the Roman government, and although other causes 
may have operated, this alone was sufficient to justify the erection of 
baths, at the expense of the republic. Doubtless, a desire for pub- 
lic baths was, in the first instance, excited by a custom which pre- 
vailed amonff rich competitors for the honors of public office, of 
seeking the favor of the people, by giving them a day's bathing in 
their splendid baths, free of expense — a practice far more commend- 
able than some of those of the present day, for attaining the same 
end. We are told, by Dion Cassius, that Faustus, the son of Sulla, 
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furnished warm baths and oil for the people of Rome gratis, for oo^ . 
day ; and that Augustus, on one occasion, furnished the entire popu- 
lation, free of expense, for a day, not only with warm baths, but even 
with barbers ; and at another time^ for a whole ' year, and to the 
women as well as to the men ! Those must have been glorious times 
for barbers; and, truly, Augustus was an emperor worth having. It 
would seem that the Roman plebs, at length, fell so mwch in love 
with these delightful means of seeking their favor, that, omitting the 
barbers, it became expedient to grant them the baths in perpetuity ; 
and then the Roman rulers vied with one another in the magnificence, 
splendor and number of the baths which they erected. 

The Roman baths, though at first intended for the common people 
only, became frequented, as early as the time of Julius Cassar, by 
the wealthy, and by those of the equestrian, and senatorial orders. 
We read, at that time, of no less a personage than the mother of 
Augustus making use of the public bathing establishments; and in 
process of time, even the emperors themselves bathed in public with 
the meanest of the people. Adrian, we are told, often bathed in 
public cum omnibus; and the virtuous Alexander Severus often did 
the same, returmng to his palace in his bathing dress. 

The public baths of the ancients were of vast extent, consisting of 
a great number of apartments. Such vestiges of these stupendous 
edifices as have escaped the ravages of time, serve to indicate the 
amazing magnificence of the age in which they were erected, and 
the vast wealth and great refinement of the Roman people. It was 
not until the age of Augustus, that these vast structures for the health 
and comfort of the Roman people became distinguished for their 
grandeur and magnificence. Their pavements were mosaic^ the 
ceilings vaulted, and richly gilt and painted, and the walls were en- 
crusted with the rarest marbles. They were ornamented with the 
finest specimens of Greek sculpture ; and uniting the beautiful with 
the useful and necessary, they served to adorn the Roman cities, 
while they added to the health and comfort of the Roman people* 
The best idea, perhaps, of the grandeur and beauty of these prodi- 
gious works of Roman magnificence, may be derived from the fact, 
5iat the Pantheon, still existing at Rome, served originally as a ves- 
tibule to a portion of the public baths. It was ranked, by Pliny, 
among the wonders of the world. Agrippa, the son-in-law of Augus- 
tus, considering it too magnificent for a vestibule to the baths, is said 
to have added to its portico, thus converting it into a temple, which 
he dedicated to all the gods. 

The remains, still visible at Rome, of Che ancient bathing establish- 
ments or TkermtBy as they were called, cover a vast extent, and sufii- 
ciently attest their former magnificence ; but, besides these ruins, and 
the copious accounts given of the ancient baths, by various writers, 
the excavations of Pompeii have supplied a vast amount of informa- 
tion on this interesting subject. In 1825, there was laid open, by 
the excavations at Pompeii, a complete set of public baths, with many 
of the chambers, even to the ceOings, in good preservation, and 
agreeing, in all the important parts, with the descriptions given by 
ancient authors. At Rome, the ground plan of three of the public 
baths is still to be traced ; and, fortunately, that of the Emperor 
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Caracalla — ^perhaps the most splendid of them all — is one of the 
three. 

The Roman baths were of two kinds, the halne<t and the thermc^ 
The former consisted of simply cold and warm baths ; the latter com- 
bined all the appurtenances of the Greek gymnasium, with baths 
warm and cold. They possessed all the conveniences for gymnastic 
exercises and sports, together with exedrtt fitted up with seats for the 
philosophers, who usually made it a resort for conversation. These 
exedrae were also the places in which the rhetoricians declaimed, the 
poets recited, and the philosophers lectured. The walls of these 
literary resorts were decorated with the finest paintings and statues, and 
out of them there were passages leading to the shaded walks and gar- 
dens, adorned with beautiful fountains, like the groves of the Academy. 
There it was that philosophers delivered public lectures ; and there, 
also, were public libraries for the learned, and porticoes and vesti- 
bules for the idle. But, whatever these exedrae may have been at 
first, it appears that in later times they were monopolized by the 
poorer sort of poets, whose long and frequent recitations became a 
grievous annoyance. Juvenal exclaims in reference to these : 

Semper ego anditor tantnm ? Nanquaauie leponam 
Yezatos toties rauci Theseide Codril 

And Horace, in his fourth satire, censures severely the public dis- 
plays of inferior poets in the exedrae of the public baths : 

Non recito cuiqaam, nisi amicis, idque coactua, 
Non abivis, coramve qnibuslibet. m medio qui 
Scripta foro recitant, sant malti, quiqae lavantes; 
Suave locus voei lesonat coDclusas. Inanes 
Hoc javat, baud illad qnerentes, nam sine sensa, 
Tempore nam faciant alieno. 

The officer called gymnasiarch, in the laws of Solon, regulating 
Che Greek gymnasia, the prototype of the Roman, was required to 
suspend all recitations of teachers, philosophers, and sophists, that 
miffht exert a pernicious influence over the juvenile portion of their 
audiences. 

These baths were two stories high ; and the external range of 
buildings occupied one mile in circuit. A more minute description 
of them here would occupy too much space ; we can only refer the 
reader to works on Roman antiquities. In the earlier ages of the 
Roman Republic, the batnetB^ at least, were provided with separate 
apartments for the Roman ladies ; we find such a division made in 
the baths of Pompeii. But during the Empire, when the therme 
came into use, and excessive* wealth had corrupted the Romans, and 
entirely destroyed the ancient purity of Roman manners, the men 
and women, as we read in Pliny, in a state of perfect nudity, bathed 
promiscuously in the same baths. Edicts against the practice of pro- 
miscuous bathing by the two sexes, were published by the Emperor 
Hadrian, and also by M. Aurelius Antoninus, and by Alexander 
Severus ; but the practice was suppressed only with the greatest 
difficulty. And when to this we add the fact, that the Roman people 
could view with delight the^ shedding of human blood, and slaughter 
of human beings, in gladiatorial combats on the public theatre, we 
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have a picture of Roman morals unsurpassed, if equaled, in black- 
ness, by anything else of the kind to be found in the annals of any 
nation or people. 

According to different authors, there were at Rome about eight hun- 
dred public baths. The most celebrated were those of Agrippa, Anto- 
ninus, Caracalla, Dioclesian, Domitian, Nero^ and Titus. Dioclesian 
is said to have employed forty thousand of his soldiers in building his 
baths, and to have destroyed all the workmen when they were finished. 
His baths were capable of accommodating eight hundred bathers. 

We have dwelt thus largely on the subject of Roman bathing, not 
in the expectation of producing anything new on the subject, but for 
the purpose of directing the public attention to a matter of the utmost 
importance to the community at large. What was proved to be so 
conducive to the public health two thousand years ago, is not less so 
now, and therefore not less a matter worthy of the public attention. 
Would not the revival of the ancient custom, of erecting therma or 
public baths, for the use of the people at large, be one of the happiest 
improvements of modern times \ This can hardly be doubted ; and 
the honor of the revival of this ancient and classic custom, we trust, 
may pertain to the city of New Orleans, which, from its situation and 
natural advantages, must iu process of time vie with ancient Rome 
itself, in extent, wealth and population, and with the blaze of the 19th 
century upon her, far surpass her in everything else. ; 

In anticipating objections that might be urged against the erection 
of public therms, there is but one that will offer much difficulty — the 
immense expense attending their erection. It is true, that the 
expense would be great, but so would the advantage ; yet if, like the 
Roman therms, they were so constructed as to serve the double pur- 
pose of public baths and public buildings, it would be no loss of the 
public money. The revenue from the baths would support them, 
and the rent arising from the other portions of these public edifices 
would be a source of revenue. Situated, as they should be in the 
most central part, on the vacant space, yearly growing wider and 
wider, in the front of the city, they would be in the very centre of 
business, and every apartment subject to rent would command the high- 
est price, and be eagerly sought. Besides, were the thermae, in imi- 
tation of those of Rome, built on a scale of magnificence and on a 
classic model, they would be a splendid ornament to the city, as well 
as a source of health and comfort. 

I shall not detain the reader longer ; and if what I have ifritten 
may serve to awaken the public attention to this important means of 
preserving the public health my object is attained. It might seem to 
some a subject more fitting the pages of a medical journal than those 
of a commercial periodical ; but as this is emphatically a commercial 
city — a city of merchants, and as it is they who are chiefly concerned, 
and they, too, who are always foremost in every great public improve- 
ment, we have chosen this medium. 

It would be a novel and interesting sight, to see revived, aAer a lapse 
of many centuries since the downfall of the Roman empire, and in 
the New World, quite unknown to the ancients, the therms of im- 
perial Rome. The changes of eighteen centuries would necessarily 
require some deviation from the Roman prototype, but the chief 
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^rmiVmvs 'of the classic model would still remain ; the spacious halls, 
the ibuntains, the shnibbeiy, and the lofty porticoes could stUI be re* 
Cained ; and the pedestals and niches occupied by the statues of the 
.immortal |[ods, would now give place to gods greater than those of 
the Greek or Roman Olympus— ^the statues of Washington, of La- 
fayette, of Jefferson, and of Franklin I 



•Sgregias, animas, qiue sanguine nobis 



Hanc patriam peperere sua. 

These are the difrinities, who, under the guidance of the great and 
incomprehensible God of the universe, laid the foundations of our 
noble republic, and who would now appear in oor public iA^mue. 
Nor now wouM cforexednB resound with the vain reasonings of 
|Migan philosophers. The absurd physics of Lucretius and Democ- 
ritus, would give place to those of Newton and La Place ; and the 
wild vagaries and subtilties of the Platonic and Epicurean philosophy, 
to that of the enlightened age in which we live« 



UT. R— fBB CeNTUCT «F liUIliS. 

The foundation of socie^ has been justly said to be property and 
marriage. The latter is^ therefore, in affinity with commerce, and 
matter of proper inquiry in the present work. 

We think there is, in some quarter at least, a want of learning 
upon the subject of the marriage contract. One psrty draws round 
it many sacred ceremonies as incident and essential to its validity ; 
oUiers reject these, and from an apprehension of b^ing thought too 
much devoted to sacred things, render . the contract a much looser 
engagement than the swapping of a horse. 

In a late number of the Alabama Reports, there is a decision of 
some interest, so far . as this question is concerned, and which, by 
obiter dictu^ materially affects the doctrines on which the contract of 
marriage has usually rested. We refer to the case of The State vs. 
Murphy, 6 Ala. R., p. ?6&. 

The judge who delivered (he opinion in that case maintains ^e 
opinion that the contract of marriage depends, not on the juris naiu- 
ralis vel juris divini ; but altogether on Utie juris posititn. It is to 
be regretted that the court did not look a little beyond Mr. Justice 
Blackstone before committing itself to this view of the matter, and 
setting it up as a standard. However such a rule may answer in a 
heathen age or in one notorious for irreligious license, it appears to 
us that in a Christian nation it is an unsafe doctrine that the contract 
of marriage has no other audioritative sanction than what any and 
«very law-giver may institute — and that even the most strict of these 
may or may not be enforced, they being directory. 

To understKud the extent of mischief to which tiie particular de- 
cision may lead, we only need refer to the fiicts of that case. 

John Henry Watts, having fieilsely represented to Miss Buckalow 
sad her parents that he had obtained a license under the act to marry 
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her, ipid producing a forged license, the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed by one Sterling B. Parker, labely representing himself to be 
a magistrate — she and her parents consenting, Slc* 

The court says, per Collier, C. J, : 

«« Quere^ — Are not the statutes in respect to the obtaining a license 
to celebrate the contract of espousals and the form of its solemniza- 
tion directory merely ? and is it not competent for persons of proper 
age to consummate the contract per verba de presenti^ without a 
license or the interposition of one of the functionaries designated by 
kwr 

In our judgment, and we think it fully snstainable by excellent 
authority, the true principle of the contract is this : that although 
the positive law may define the nature and kind of evidence by which 
the engagement of marriage is proved, yet that the engagement itself 
is of divine authority, and that a heinous offence is committed against 
religious as well as moral sanctions, when all control of a religious 
nature is frittered from the contract. As well, indeed, may the court 
say, that we should adhere to the sacrifices of Diana, as to assert 
that the positive law established before the Christian dispensation, 
should regulate marriage in direct opposition to direct scriptural 
authority. 

The maxim so often in the nMitth of the common lawyer, cansen* 
sua non concuhttus facit matrtmoniumj is not the whole soul of the 
law concerning marriage. That maxim was not adopted as an as- 
sertion that consent is the only principle of this engagement ; and 
that, if this be obtained, the parties being otherwise capable of con- 
tracting, the whole sum of the legal requisition is performed. The 
reason of the maxim is evident in its terms — ^which reason is that 
bare sexual connection shall never be considered indispensable to 
marriage ; consent, not cohabitatioDr being of the essence of the con- 
tract But there is a difference, overlook^ by the Alabama judge, 
between the contract and the proof of it, or the proof of the legal 
guards thrown aronnd it. While he, too, confines consent to me 
will of the two parties, we say, the consent of the law is also neces- 
sary — a consent never given, until what the divine as well as the 
natural and positive law requires to be done, be in fact done. This 
is the reading of the civil law from which the maxim has been bor- 
rowed ; a borrowing, like others, artfdly suppressed by Blackstone, 
and not known to many who quote him as authort^. ^ Ad nuptiarum 
formam, nee concubitus requiritnr« nam nuptias non concubitus, sed 
consensus facit." Cohabitation is not more indispensable to the 
essence of marriage, for it is not cohabitation which makes the mar- 
riage, but the consent — Pandeeiarum^ Lib. 23, Tit 11^ Sec. Sfp. (k 

When, therefore, we find it asserted that consent makes the mar- 
riage, it is to be understood of a consent of both the parties and the 
law, and a consent proved in the legal mode. A consent given under 
drcumstances wholly foreign to what God has establish^ in order 
to keep the connubial state pure, is no consent at all. We look 
upon marriage as an engagement, the validity of which is enforced — 
1st, by certain divine legulations ; 2d, by the municipal direction. 
The performance of whatever scriptural authority has prescribed, it 
should be the duty of the positive Uw to enforce ; and a relaxation 
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of the former by the latter, tends not less to break down the religion 
and morals of man, than the peace and good order of society. Indeed, 
in every point of view, the institution of marriage is a highly sacred 
and important af&ir ; and it is easily provable, that the ceremonies 
connected with it are not only proper to be observed as a divine 
regulation, but as a protection of the best interests of men individu- 
ally and socially. 

The institution, as one equally affecting the happiness of men and 
the well-being of society, has been prescribed by divine authority, 
and required absolutely to be accompanied with certain solemn rites. 
The necessity of marriage, the age at which it should be consum- 
mated, and as between what persons, nature suggests. The positive 
law regulates, supplies, explains, and enforces these. It has some- 
times, too, interdicted marriage ; and if it has unlimited authority 
over the subject, because responsible to no power beyond its own 
arbitrary rule, the declaration of those who have said government 
has no right to interfere, by allowing some to marry and forbidding 
other, is not true ; and still such a power must be given, if it is 
allowed to government to make marriage or not, depend on the sim- 
ple consent of parties ; for acts of inteHicUon are as valid as are acts 
refusing to recognize the divine regulation of marriaffe. 

It is a beautiful sentiment of Demosthenes, that the laws are the 
morals of the State ; but it does not appear to us that there is much 
morality in the decision, that a statute requiring a license is merely 
directory. On the contrary, we believe such a 7)rovision the reverse 
of a mere direction — a wise and salutary requisition, and intended as 
the official proof that what is indispensable to marriage, both by divine 
and municipal law, does in fact exist. Why not determine that the 
law requiring a will to be attested by two witnesses, or that making 
it necessary that a contract binding one for the debt of another 
should be in writing, is directory ? Is marriage an engagement of 
less importance, or does it involve obligations of less permanent and 
extensive character, than any other contract T Would a statute recog- 
nizing and enforcing the natural and revealed interdiction against 
marriage within the prohibited degrees of affinity, be merely a direc- 
tion T Truly, those who assume that consent is the only requisite 
of the marriage contract, have, in their investigations, stopped short 
of the best authority on the subject. They have drunk low down, 
hot at the source of the stream of the law, but at places where every 
dabbler has puddled, and complacently congratulates himself that he 
has lived at the fountain-head. 

; The civil law, the source of all regulations on this subject, was 
less pagan by far than either the conunon law, or the Alabama de- 

, cision. It did not authorize any and every person, without the pro- 
hibited degrees and of legal age, to become legally husband and wife 

• merely by consenting to become so. The civil law invariably re- 
garded the rights of the church ; and the marriage of the orthodox 

^ with heretics was always declared invalid. The proof of this, is also 
proof that the fountain-head of all positive law with respect to matri- 
mony, did recognize some divine authority over it, and enforce the 
observance of the rites set forth by that authority. I twill not, there- 
fore, answer for the advocates of a contrary doctrine to assert diat 
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the civil ]aw sustains them. But to show what the civil law docs 
declare, let us turn to the Pandects. 

** Maximum autem cogitur pater hereticus liberos orthodoxo in 
matrimonium collocare cum orthodoxis, et eis dotem aut donationdm 
propter nuptias sappeditare." — Lib, xxiii., Tit, ii. 

*^ Regulariter ut justae sint nuptia;, requiritur tarn virum quam 
mulierem, qui eas contrahunt, esse cives Itomanos. Tamen ex privi- 
legio, interdum populus lege singulari concedebat, quibusdam jura 
connubiorum cum civibus Romaiiis : cujus rei exemplum vide apud 
Liv. xxxviii., 36. 

If it was thougnt necessary for the protection of society, in these 
early times, and by pagans, to recognize and enforce the religion 
connected with marriage, what should be thought now of such a re- 
quirement under a Christian dispensation ? How far both the Old 
and New Testaments go in the recognition of marriage as a command 
from GU>d, it is not essential in this paper to inquire. This part of 
the matter may be waived, and yet on every principle regulating the 
welfare of men in life, the argument in favor of a rigid observance 
of every rule specified in the positive law, would stand unanswered. 

The consequences that would result to society from an adoption 
of the Alabama decision would be, that marriage, instead of being re- 
garded as a highly solemn and important engagement, as in the 
forcible idea of ihe civil law, the union of man and woman, and the 
partaking of one lot. rendering all divine and human rights common 
between them during life, it would be a careless civil contract, a 
boarding and bedding together, per agreement merely ; unconnected 
with any higher moral or religious sanction, than the purchase, at a 
stipulated price, of a piece of flesh from a butcher's sull. That tb'. \ 
carry out tne principle of the rule, the law touching the remedy for 
breach of a promise of marriage would become obsolete ; for every 
seduction of an unmarried female, on a promise of marriage, would 
be raised from the position of a seduction to a legal marriage, em- 
bracing consent, the only requisite of a marriage, and thus the most 
sacred tie of life be rendered equally efficacious and equally vener- 
able, whether perpetrated at the altar, accompanied with all the 
religious ceremonies of the church, or beneath die lascivious sheets, 
and amid the lustful promises of the seducer. If the law is truthful 
in the Alabama decision, this latter must unquestionably result. 

Let it be remembered, however, that our purpose is not so much 
to complain of this decision, as to ask if it be truly law. While it 
occurs to us that it would be impolitic on the part of the courts, in 
construinff the positive law, to abrogate any of its smallest require- 
ments wiu regard to this, to society and to individuals the most im- 
portant of all engagements ; and while, also, there seems to us some 
inconsistency and want of understanding as to law, and how far, in 
this country, it is to be viewed as a merely civil, or a religious and 
civil contract, still we perceive that by the law as declared, the wo- 
men of the country are to be immensely the gainers. For, certainly, 
if neither the license nor the officiating functionary be essentia], and 
the consent of persons of legal age be the only requisite, the Lotha- 
rios of the country must be careful that their love-tales and ardent 
promises prove not more than mere poetic licenses. In truth, we 
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would rejoice for the sake of defenceless and confiding woman, so 
lon^ and so often the prey of man, and of her confidence in his 
pledges, to see every case of seduction, where it was the result of a 
promise to marry on the part of the man, declared a valid and legal 
marriage, with liberty to the wife to seek a divorce for the fraud, but 
leaving it binding as a marriage on the rude violator of female inno- 
cence. 



[cOKTIinJXD.] 

Heihnbccius, Section 23>-^Finally, on the same principle it 
readily appears, 8th, that when the meaning of the law is entirely 
deficient, the law also, is deficient ; but. Mi, that die law does not 
lose its vigor, if the meaninff be deficient in certain cases only--^or 
example, Uiough.a youth berore he has a beard (be of mature age) be 
discreet, he wSl not be able to make a will any more on that ac- 
count, than other youth of the same. age. 

Sec, 24. — ^Since it is, moreover, the business of the jurist also to 
apply laws to the eases which arise, it follows, let. That he who car- 
ries into the Forum undigested opinions, and realizes gain by over- 
turning the fortunes of others, is not a jurist, but a Rabula ; net a 
lawyer, but a pettifogger. 2d. That he keeps the name of jurist, 
or one skilled in the law, who is trustworthy for giving <m opinion^ 
for pleadings for taking care that no evil results j and for judging, 
3d. That such a one is truly the priest of justice, the oracle of his 
state, the honor and die ornament of peace. 4th. That they are ab- 
surdly foolish, who consider every one the worse Christian, the more 
he is skilled in law : Thus, truly, no one will be a Christian, except 
him, who having cursed the etudy of the kws, with Tertullian passes 
from a state of refinement to one of barbarity.* 

Title 11. — Concerning the ori^n of Law; and of Magistrates; 
and coi^Geminff the succession of jurists. 

See* 25. — ^Thus far we have treated of law in general. Now we 
treat concerning its origin ; Fomponius being our guide, whose frag- 
ment Reinoklus has leitfnedly vindicated from the suspicion of falsi- 
fication ; and that most excellent man, Bynkershoek, from various 
reprehensions of the learned. 

Sec. 26. — ^But since CiviLLaw, oonceming the origin of which we 
are now treating, must be suited to die condition and benefit of the 
commonwealth; and the Roman Republic underwent, for the most 
part, three changes ; there ought to be also as many ages and peri- 
ods of law. For in the beginnings the dty obeyed kings during 224 
years. Theny when they were expelled, liberty fluctuated between 
the almost perpetual discords of the nobles and the common people. 

• The words here rendered rtfinmunt and harbarUy. are in the original ^Toga and 
PaOtum. The Toga was the llonian jRown ; the Potttum the Greek blanket; and 
amonc the Romana those who used the Poliium instead of the T\iga were looked upon 
as barDarians or Greeks. 
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Lastly, no one opposing, the Caesars drew all things to themselves, 
being absolute monarchs, although they were without the name. 

Sec. 27. As Rome was a colony of the Albans, but colonies reli- 
giously maintained the sacred institutions and manners of their an- 
cestors, it is very probable that the first colonists brought AJban laws 
to Rome. Hence, at the first, the Roman people had begun to 
manage without fixed law, with a certain law written, for example, 
and all thinffs, those which the good of the republic seemed to ex- 
tend beyond the customs of iheir ancestors, were governed with 
force by the kings — ^Romulus, for a short time, and T. Tatius, his 
colleague, afterward. 

Sec. 28. — Afterward Romulus divided into thirty curiaB or wards, 
the people to whom he had left the power of making laws, of cre- 
ating magistrates, and of determining concerning peace and war ; 
and thus, he enacted for the people certain laws relating to the 
curie. 

Sec. 29. — ^And the succeeding kings made laws. For Numa gained 
over the people by religious ceremonies, and some things were de- 
vised by Tullius, and by Ancus ; but especially was Servius Tullius 
the establisher of laws, which even kings obeyed. All these things 
did Tarquin the Superb abolish. 

Sec. 30. — ^The kings having been expelled by the Tribunicial law 
of L. Junius Brutus, tribune of the royal body-guard, their laws also 
began to grow into disuse, and the citizens began again to act more 
from unsettled law, and from custom, than according to any enacted 
statute ; and this the people suffered for near sixty years. So that 
the republic was not tnen without all law indeed, but without writ- 
ten law ; for the laws of the kings not having been removed from 
use, but being observed in the place of esttublished customs, were 
afterward transferred, for the most part, to the twelve tables. 

Sec. 31. — From this time, not under the government of Tarquin 
the Superb, but when the kings were driven out, C. Papirius united 
the laws of the kings to the sacred law of Numa, and wrote it in his 
sixth book; whence originated the Papirian law, on which there 
was a well written commentary of Granius Flaccus. 

Sec. 32. — In the mean time, the republic being unsettled between 
the wishes of the aristocracy and the common people, and neither 
3rielding to the other the power of making laws, at length, it pleased 
them to send to Greece three men to seek laws from thence. 
Therefore, such being procured, which at any time came in their 
way worthy of regard, the Decemvirs havinff been appointed for the 
sake of making laws, and following the advice of Hermodorus the 
Ephesian, they compiled at first ten tables, to which, afterward, 
they added two others. And these having been approved by the 
votes of the people, in so great a mass of laws piled upon other laws, 
were the fountain of all public and private laws. 

Sec. 33. — For from them, those skilled in the law, afterward, by 
interpreting, drew out very many things, which were not manifestly 
contained in the words. They also, by the disputation of the Fo« 
rum, brought to a certainty many controversies of law. . All which 
things, in a more strict sense, come under the name of civil law. 

Sec. 34. — The same jurists are the authors of the actions of the 
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taw-^that is, let, of the rules, and fonns of words with which men 
debated among diemselves — 2d, of certain formalities, by which the 
actions of voluntary jurisdiction* in the presence of the magistrate 
were to be set forth. 

Sec^ 35. — From these differ, in some degree, the ACTsf made ac- 
cording to law likewise set forth in a formal manner, but not before 
the magistrate. But in that the condition of each is equal, because 
they admit, 1, neither a day, nor 2, choice, nor 3, an agent, nor 4, 
can they be made a second time, and 5, they cannot be set forth by 
a pupil without authority of the tutor. 



Alt TI.— ON THE ABROGATION OF TBEATIES B¥ WAR. 

Tbb following is an extract from the fourth edition of the History of Oregon 
and California, now in the press, from the pen of Robert Greenhow, Esq., trans- 
lator and librarian to the Department of State of the United States. It is devoted 
to the argument of a point of international law, which has been strangely neg- 
lected by writers on that branch — " how far a war destroys the provisions of a 
treaty." 

The nature and extent of general treaties are clearly and forcibly exhibited, and 
the grounds assumed supported by arguments of convincing power. All such 
compacts as have an object determinate and complete in themselves, are shown to 
be exempt by their nature from any of the changes incident upon a state of war 
and from the character of perpetuity which they acquire not abrogated by its 
formal declaration. This we consider as fully established by the argument — 
EDrroR. 

The alliance between Great Britain and Spain proved so disastrous 
to the latter, that she was obliged, in July, 1796, to make peace with 
France, and in October following, to declare war against her former 
ally. Great Britain, which lasted, with the intermission of two years 
of doubtful relations after the treaty of Amiens, until 1809. From 
the moment of this declaration of war, the Nootka Convention ceased 
to have effect, agreeably to the universal rule of national law, ob- 
served by all civilized states, that all treaties expire on the com' 
mencement of war between the parties to them. From that mo- 
ment all the privileges allowed, and restrictions imposed, by the con* 
vention, were terminated, and each nation was left at liberty to pur- 
sue its own course with regard to the seas and territories to which 
that agreement related. Spain might again claim the exclusive navi- 
. gation of the Pacific and Southern Oceans, and the exclusive sover- 
eignty of the parts of America bordering on them ; and Great Brit- 
ain might again assert her right to sail in any open sea, and to 
occupy, and possess in sovereignty, any vacant coasts. 

Note. — On this question of national law and usage, it will be convenient here 
to present a few observations. 
, A treaty or convention is a record of engagements between two or more na- 

« JurimUetiont in the Roman law, signified the funct)(»ns of certain magistrates. 
Hence, by volutUary hirudictum is meant a jurisdiction over certain acts, which became 
valid when done with certain forms before the magistrate, such as adoption and manu- 
mission, and which were voluntarily submitted. It is opposed to contentiouajurisdie 
Hon, which was exercised over persons contesting amonff themselves. 

t The word acts {actum) had a technical meamng in me Roman law, siffnifying cer- 
tain things done ; actus UgUimi were defined by Godefroy generally, all such pubUc and 
private amira as were submitted to certain legal and solemn forms. 
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tions, to perform, or to abstain from, certain acts, under certain circimistances of 
time, place, and occasion, as specified, either directly or implicitly, by the terms 
of the compact ; and as these engagements are supposed to be for the advantage 
of one or more of the parties, so are they necessarily understood to subsist only 
during peace between tnem, unless otherwise especially declared. (Vatiel, Bojk 
3, chap. 10, sec. 175.) A nation, when resorting to war, by the same right em- 
ploys every means in its power to distress its enemy and to benefit itself, without 
regard to any engagements not specially referring to a state of hostilities, or to 
any restrictions as to the means employed, except such as it may choose to pb- 
sefve, fh>m respect to the dictates of humanitv or the opinion of the woild. 

War between civilized nations commonly ends by consent of the parties, 
expressed in a treaty of peace. The mere declaration that there .shall be peace, 
however, establishes notning more than that hostilities between the parties shall 
cease from that moment: it merely reduces them to inertia; the restoration of 
conquests, the evacuation of territories invaded, even the release of prisoners, 
must be made the subjects of separate express stipulations. In all points for 
which provision is not thus clearly made, each party may legally remain in the 
exact position held by it at the moment of concluding the treaty of peace. ( Vat- 
tel, Book 4, chap. 2, sec. 19, 21.) That such is the practice of nations, every 
treaty of peace will show; and none more unequivocally than the two between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

The restoration of peace, therefore, does not of itself produce necessarily a re- 
vival of engagements ^xistin^ when the war began. As the peace is supposed to 
be made with the free will ot all the parties, so must the revival of former en- 
gagements, as well as the contraction of new ones, be regarded as made with the 
entire consent of each; and it is difiicalt to conceive any class of agreements, the 
revival of which may not, after a war, be considered by some party as deleterious 
to its interests. It is consequently clear, that some general understanding should 
exist ; and that treaties of peace should, in order to answer their end, show une- 
quivocally what previous compacts are to be restored to force — all others being re- 
garded as null — or which are to be annulled, all others being revived. To leave 
such points undetermined, would be only to open the way for a speedy rupture oi 
the peace. 

Of the two alternatives thus presented, the simpler rule is evidently that which 
leaves extinct all engagements made previous to the tear, except those reUared to force 
by ike speeijie terms of the treaty of peace ; and that this rule has been pursued inva- 
riably by civilized nations ever since national law was first definea and reduced 
to principles, all the treaties of peace, made within the last two centuries prove 
beyond question. Thus the treaties of Utrecht, in 1713, of Aix-la-ChapeUe, in 
1748, of Paris, in 1763, and of Versailles, in 17^, distinctly declare what treaties 
existing previous to the war, ended by each compact, are to be renewed, either 
wholly or in part, unconditionally or with exceptions ; all others being ipso facto 
considered null and void. The french revolution so completely changed the face 
of Europe, that the plenipotentiaries at Amiens, in 1802, found nothing in previ- 
ous treaties which could not be expressed more easily by new stipulations ; and 
the treaties of Amiens were in their turn considered as nejirly obsolete in 1814, 
when those concluded at Vienna again referred to provisions made at Utrecht a 
hundred years belore. 

Some eminent writers on national law have, however, attempted to establish a 
particular class of treaties, to be called Jyansilury Compacts, including thoffe 
for cessions or exchange of territory, settlement of boundaries, and other 
objects, which are to be regarded as " perpetual in their nature, so that, bcinir mice 
carried into effect., they subsist independent of any change in the sovereignty and 
form of government of the contracting parties ; and although Uxeir operation may 
in some cases be suspended during war, they revive on the return oi peace, with- 
out any expressed stipulation." fWheaton's Elements of International Law, 
Part 3, chap. 2, sec 7. See also Marten's Precis du Droit des Gens, Book 2, 
chap. 1, sec. 5.) 

w ith due respect to those high authorities, the distinction thu^ proposed seems 
to be unnecessary, if not embarrassing, and to rest on a misapprehension of the 
nature of a treaty. The class of transitory compacts would embrace only those 
which are supposed to be intended to settle a question definitively by some speci- 
fied act or acts, -and do not acquire this character of perpetuity until they have 
been thus carried into effect. But a treaty is only a record oi engagements ; 
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when the acts have been completed, the question is closed, the engagement is can- 
celed, and the treaty containing it becomes merely a proof, to which the parties 
may refer in substantiation of their rights or claims. A territory ceded to a na- 
tion, or confirmed to it by the settlement of a boundaxr, under a valid treaty, 
beeomes thenceforth as much its property as any other or its territories; it may, 
like any other, be transferred with a valid title to another nation, even during war 
with the narty first ceding it, and is neither m(»e nor less than any other subject 
to the efiects of war and of peace. The same principle applies to all recogni- 
tions or abdications of rights or powers, which are nothing more than indications 
of certain acts, to be peribrmed or avoided tor an indefinite period : during war 
they are of no avail \ if renewed by a treaty of peace, they are binding on the 
taities like any other engagements; though their non-renewal does not necessarily 
Imply a release from the obligation to observe them, as thev may, and generally 
do,' relate to what is already ordered by the law of nature, by common sense, or 
By Uie common consent of nations. Thus the acknowledgment of the independ- 
ence of the United States of America by Great Britain, in the treaty of 1788, was 
i^e<^8sary, not only because the latter power had always previously refused and 
•pposed it by arms, but also in order to show that territories and prople were em- 
braced in the new republic ; but the repetition of this acknowledgment in the 
treaty of 1814, after thirty years of intercourse, in every way, between the two 
powers, would have been no less absurd than the insertion of an admission by 
the United States of the capacity of Great Britain to contract engagements 
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In the memoirs of Beiyamin Franklin, written by himself, and 
continued by his grandson and others, in an article upon the savages 
of North America, vol. 2, page 463, in return for many facts upon 
which our religion is founded, such as the fall of our first parents 
by eating an apple, tlie mission of Christ, and the mirades he-per^* 
formed, a chief of the Susquehanna tribe is reported to.havv^thus 
replied to the Swedish minister, before whom they were assembled : 

*' In the beginning, our fathers had only the flesh of animals to 
subsist on, and if their hunting was unsuccessful, they were starving. 
Two of our young hunters having killed a deer, made a fire in the 
woods to broil some part of it; when they were about to satisfy their 
hunger, they beheld a beautiful young woman descend from the 
clouds, and seat herself on that hill which you see yonder amonff the 
Blue Mountains. They said to each other. It is a spirit that peraape 
has smelt our broiling venison, and wishes to eat of it ; let us ofifer 
some to her. They presented her widi the tongue : she was pleased 
wiUi the taste of it, and said, Your kindness shall be rewarded ; come 
to this place after thirteen moons, and you shall find something 
that will be of great benefit in nourishing you and your children to 
the latest generations. They did so, and to their surprise they found 
plants they had nerer seen before : but which, from that ancient time, 
have been constantly cultivated among us, to our great adinsntage^ 
Where her right hand had touched the ground, they found maize; 
where her left hand had touched it, they found kidney*beans ; and 
where she had sat on it, they found Tobacco.^* 

Less inclined to be disputatious than the Swedish mimster after- 
ward so keenly rebuked by the Red man, we yield our credulity 
with hearty good-will to the Indian's account of the origin and 
growth of the weed, and humbly request our readers to do the same. 
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Next in importance to cotton is the tobacco staple of our coun* 
try. The influence which it exercises upon the commerce of the 
world, attaches to it an interest alike felt by the planter and the mer- 
chant. Its history has been erratic, if we may so speak, and the 
discouragements to which it has been subjected, hare doubtless con- 
siderably retarded its growth and consumption. Blended as are these 
two in the economy of commerce, it can scarcely be a matter of sur- 
prise that the exports of the present year barely exceed those of 
1790. But whatever may have been the causes which have opera- 
ted to prevent its extension and use, the position which it now occu- 
pies in the trade of the States is sufficiently important to command 
our attention.^ 

Tobacco* is a name taken from the Haitine language. 

In Stow's Chronicles, page 1038, it is asserted that Sir John 
Hawkins carried it to England as early as 1566. But it was then 
considered a mere drug, and we are told that ** all men wondered 
what it meant." In Hawkins' voyage of 1565, we find the following 
description of the use of tobacco in Florida. **The Floridians 
when they travel have a kind of dried herb, which, with a cane and 
an earthen cup in the end, with fire and the dried herbs put together, 
do suck through the cane the smoke thereof, which smoke satisfieth 
their hunger." 

Tobacco was first cultivated in Virginia by the English in 1616. 
In 1619, King James by proclamation prohibited its sale, in gross 
or in retail, either in England or Ireland, until the customs should 
be paid, and the royal seal affixed. A duty of 6d. a pound was lev- 
ied by that act, and none was to be sold by the merchants for less 
than Ss., or by the retailer for less than 10s. the pound. The exports 
in 1622 amounted to 142,065 pounds. 

In 1624 by another proclamation, James I. restrained the culture 
of it to Virginia and the Sower Islands.! So deeply was he preju- 
diced against it, that every expedient was resorted to, for the purpose 
of preventing its introduction into the country. Its use as applied 
to smoking was characterized in royal langruage as a custom '* loath- 
some to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, and dan- 
gerous to the lungs." Nor are we without examples in our own 
country of attempts to fetter its growth and retard its general diffu- 
sion. As early as 1640, the General Court of Massachusetts pro- 
hibited the use of tobacco ; upon what grounds it would now be diffi- 
cult to determine, though a spirit of candor might induce us to sup- 
pose in them the same feelings which prompted James I. to inter- 
pose the force of his royal authority to a habit so obnoxious, as it 
was supposed to be, to the health of its votaries. 

In 1676, there was collected in Endand from the custom of Vir- 
ginia tobacco, Maryland probably included, £135,000 sterling.^ 

In a description of Carolina, published by a clerk on board his 
Majesty's ship Richmond, in 1680, we find that tobacco grew well, 
and they had an excellent sort, mistaken by some of the English 
smokers for Spanish, and valued from 5 to 8s. the pound. 

He continues, *' Finding a great deal of trouble in the planting and 
eare of it, and the great quantities which Virginia and other of her 

* ClaviAeio. t Holmes' Annals of America. I American Annals. 
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Majesty^s plantations make, rendering it a drug over a]l Europe, 
they do not much regard or encourage its planting, having before 
them better and more profitable designs in action."* 

Ramsey, in his history of the State of South Carolina, has the fol- 
lowing : 

** Tobacco is an indigenous plant in America. It had been suc- 
cessfully cultivated in Virginia before Carolina was settled. Little 
doubt could have existed that it might be made to grow in more 
southern latitudes, but it does not appear among the articles of ex- 
port from Carolina, till 1783, and then only 643 hhds. are stated as 
the amount. In the year following it had reached to %680, and in 
the year 1799, to 9,646 hhds. In the rich lands of the back country 
it was found to answer well, but the expense of bringing so bulky 
an article so great a distance to market, left little clear profit It 
could not stand in competition with cotton." 

The Virginia Company, in regulating the afifairs of the colony, fix- 
ed the stipend of the minister at 1,500 lbs. tobacco, and 16 barrels 
com, estimated to be worth collectively £200. We all remember 
the celebrated case of the Parsons, founded upon the regulation we 
haye just stated, and urged at a time when the crop was supposed to 
be exceedingly short. The defense of the planters was conducted 
l>y Patrick Henry. Here it was that he established his reputation, 
»nd commanded at once a position among the first orators in the 
World. 

Taking a medium of three years from 1747» there was exported to 
England from the American colonies forty million pounds weight 
of tobacco, litUe less than one-fourth of the total exports of the pres- 
ent time. This too. it is but fair to infer, was niainly from Virginia, 
for we find that in 1758, Virginia herself exported 70,000 hhds., the 
average of which was probably over 1,000 lbs., said to be the largest 
quantity ever produced in that colony in one year. The yield of that 
State in '44-45, was about thirty million pounds, about one-half of 
the produce of the year 1758. 

f In 1802 the exports of tobacco from New Orleans were only 2,000 
^hds. This fact is of itself sufficient to persuade us of the rapid 
iadvance the West has made in agricultural wealth during the last 
forty years, and the position she is destined to assume. It seems 
very generally acknowledged that the tobacco crop exhausts the soil 
in a great degree, and to this fact we must in a measure attribute its 
barrenness in those States heretofore the largest producers of the 
article. In Virginia is this more strikingly apparent, and the great 
decrease in the production, within a few years, attests the correctness 
of the opinion. 

In Carolina, as has been shown, though at one period in her his- 
tory she raised to the extent of about 10,000 hhds., it was never re- 
garded as an article of culture sufficiently remunerative to the planter. 
Though other causes have been assigned for its abandonment, we are 
not to infer that its destructive action upon the soil offered no argu* 
roent in its disparagement. 

Viewed in the light of a luxury, and as such we are bound to re- 
gard it, tobacco is in some measure dependent upon its cheapness for 

^ Carroll's Collectioiui. t tiistory of Louisiana, by Judge Martin. 
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Pounds. 

Mississippi 193,000 

Tennessee 37,109,000 

Kentucky 63,3lO,000< 

Ohio 7,576,800 

Indiana a,5S0;000 

Illinois 1,168,000 

Missouri 13,744,000 

Florida 260,000 



the extent of its consumption. As to no other purpose of life is it 
applicable than to smoking and chewing, it is not at all clear, that 
^^ however great the burden, it is to the individual who uses it as a 
matter of but little importance.'* It will scarcely be assumed that 
the same amount would enter into the consumption of the country, 
were .the price nine dollars per pound, as though it were but one. 
To suppose this, even should we admit the quantity consumed by 
each inaividual to be small, and the consequent lightness of the bur- 
den which the duty imposes upon him, would be to array ourselves 
in conflict with the best-established principles of political science. 
But to this point, as connected with considerations of another char- 
acter, we shall have occasion hereafter to direct our attention. 

The following estimate of the crop of tobacco ibr 1844 and *45, is 
taken from the annual report of the United States commissioner of 
patents. As we have drawn largely upon these documents for many 
of the facts herein contained, and particularly with regard to the cul- 
ture in several of the States, we take this occasion to make our ac- 
knowledgments for the information thus afibrded us. 

Pounda. 

MassachusetU 123,000 

Connecticut 794,000 

Pennsylvania 535,000 

Manrland 17,920,000 

Virginia 30,218,000 

North Carolina 10,373,000 

South Carolina 40,000 

Georgia 195,000 

Alabama 341,000 

Making an aggregate amount of 187,422,000 pounds, about 10 per 
cent over the crop of the preceding year. 

Kentucky, it will be seen, is much the largest producer of tobacco 
in the States, and consequently exerts a strong influence upon its 
market-value. It has frequently been urged, and probably not with- 
out results that have been beneficial to the trade, and more particu- 
larly to the planter, that in order to retain a permanent foothold in 
the markets of the Continent, it is necessary to give greater attention 
to the curing and handling of their crops. We are not assured that 
more than any other State, have'objections been made to the product 
of her soil; the complaints seemingly attach to all exported from 
the country. Much care is required in Uie cultivation, a fact appa- 
rently but little regarded ; the manifest anxiety of erowers gener- 
ally being with reference to the extent much more than the quality 
of their crops. 

The kinds of tobacco cultivated in Mason county, and which make 
the best ciffar wrappers, are said to be the Summerville and light 
barley, neiSier having any decided preference. Like Connecticut, 
from whence the secret was imported, the farmers in this county 
plant thick, two feet one way by 30 to 32 inches the other, this be- 
ing requisite to produce a good cigar leaf. To this is it in a measure 
indebted for the celebrity it has attained. In the German market it 
promises to become a very important article in the manufacture of 
cigars, and to supersede Domingo tobacco. 

liike everything else, tobacco is subject to diseases, by far the most 
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, serious of which is the spot. To obviate this, it is necessary '* to 
scrape up carefully with the hoe all the loose earth, and throw it upon 
the hills, leaving the ground among the hills as hard, if possible, as 
a path. The leaves of the plant, when it is large enough to take 
the rot, will shield the hills from the rain, and throw off the water on 
the hard ground, which soon runs off, and the crop is protected. A 
sufficient quantity of vegetable matter turned into the soil, will also 
do much toward preventing this disease." 

Such are the views presented by N. A. Yenable, Esq., a distin- 
guished planter in North Carolina. They elicited from another gen- 
tleman, in Nelson county, opinions very much at variance, and 
agreeing only in the causes to which the disease is attributable, 
which of the two positions is susceptible of die cleiiu'est demonstra- 
tion, is a matter to be left entirely with the planter. The theorist 
may speculate for years without producing a satisfactory result. It 
is a problem to which we must apply the test of practical analysis. 

The land in Connecticut, and particularly in the Connecticut Val- 
ley, is pronounced equal to any in the world for the production of 
the tobacco j^ant.. Two thousand pounds to the acre is not an unu- 
sual yield. We admit this appears to us as rather an exaggerated 
estimate ; in view of the authority, however, whence it is derived, 
we find ourselves compelled, however reluctantly, to subscribe. In 
this valley the tobacco lands are said to rent for from $25 to $50 
per acre. The soil that produces the best tobacco is a rich, friable, 
loamy clay. From six to ten weeks is necessary to cure it perfectly 
after it has been cut. About the same amount of labor is expended 
on one acre of tobacco that is required on two of com. 

The following estimate of the cost of raising an acre of tobacco 
was originally publkhed in the New York Farmer and Mechanic. It 
may be of interest to the planter to give it an examination : 

Use of one acre of land one year $15 00 

Ten carts' manure, at^ 50, is. .$95 00 

Carting and spreading 5 00— $30 ; one half is. . 15 00 

Plowing twice 3 00 

Harrowing and marking 1 00 

Seven thousand tobacco plants, at 50 cents 3 50 

Holding and setting plants 3 00 

Hoeing four times 5 00 

Extra attendance to secure and kill worms 2 00 

Topping and secoring 4 00 

Cutting and hanging up to dry 4 00 

Stripping from the stalk and packing 5 00 

Rent ofuie shed to dry in 4 00 

Freighting to warehouse point 3 00 

Total $67 50 

If we assume that one ton weight can be easily raised upon an 
acre, worth at the warehouse point 8c. per lb., we have a net profit 
of $92 60. It may well be asked, what crop other than tobacco will 
make so good a return! 

Of the value of poudrette, we have the testimony of a writer in 
the American Agriculturist, over the signature of P., under date 
of 3d March, 1845, from South Hedley Falls, Mass. He says : 

**I used one barrel of poudrette on my plants while on the bed, 
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leaving a small piece without it. The efiect was astonishing. The 
plants, at the time of setting, were twice as large where the poudrette 
was used, as where it was not, and they were not as much attacked 
by the worms, which is an important consideration. I set the last 
season about two and a half acres in tobacco, which produced 5,100 
pounds. I sold it for $408." 

In Ohio, the attention of farmers is being attracted to the culture 
of tobacco, as affording a more abundant return for their labor. In 
Guernsey county and Miami township, thb is particularly the case. 
We can see no reason why Ohio should not become a very large pro* 
ducer of tobacco. The quality raised in that State is fully equal to 
the best Yirfinia, and in the markets of the Continent, commands a 
price averaging far above what is realized for Virginia, Maryland, or 
Kentucky. This is fully apparent from an examination of the aver- 
age prices of the various kinds of tobacco in the German markets 
for four years, from '42 to '45. Ohio now occupies about the seventh 
rank in the scale of producers ; but with the great natural advantages 
which she possesses, it is but reasonable to suppose she will not long 
remain in her present position. 

From the satisfactory experiments which have been made in the 
culture of tobacco in Florida, there is every prospect of its becom- 
ing the staple of the State. It is represented as of a very superior 
quality, and commands a price in New York ranging from 40 to 80c. 
The last season was, however, a very unfavorable one, notwithstand- 
ing which, the results were of a character to satisfy the most scepti- 
cal of the advantages to be derived from its culture in that State. 
We may, therefore, reasonably look for a large increase in the com- 
ing, over the crop of the past year. In the German markets it has 
grown into some importance, and is extensively used in the manu- 
facture of cigars. Tnough a splendid wrapper-leaf for the eye, its 
taste or smell is by no means agreeable. Imported in boxes of 900 
lbs., it has been sold as hi^h as If rix dollars per lb. 

It may not be deemed irrelevant in this place to sketch briefly 
the mode of cultivation adopted in Cuba, and incorporate in thia 
article a few facts touching its production in that island and in Mexico. 

Tobacco is planted in Cuba upon an even surface, which with us 
is not so much the case, hillsides being preferred by many, where 
the lands are equally rich ; having an elevation sometimes of from 
twenty to thirty degrees. It is disturbed as little as possible with 
the hoe, and not otherwise, except to pick out the grass and weeds 
that spring up around it. The high lands of Cuba produce the qual- 
ity of tobacco best suited to the American market. 

The greatest enemy to the plant, both in the nursery and the 
fields, is the cut worm, and it is found necessary to guard strictly 
aspinst it. The green tobacco worm is another source of annoyance 
when the plant is more fully matured. 

When ripe for the knife it is cut down near the ground, and from 
the suckers which are left, a second and sometimes a third crop may 
be produced. It is conveyed carefully to the house in wide tnongs 
of cowhide, and there hun? up. Sheds are preferred, as affording a 
free space for ventilation beneath. Great care is required in tying 
them up for drying, in order to prevent mould. In damp weather 
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fires are built to keep out the moisture, though never of sufficient in- 
tensity to heat the tobacco, to guard against which too much caution 
cannot be used, when taken iown it is placed in a press, with the 
view of rendering the leaves more pliable, and here, too, attention is 
required in preventing it from becoming too hot. Rails or poles, 
placed crosswise of each other in the form of a rack, constitute the 
press, and cowhides are thrown over, under, and around the tobacco, 
and something weighty placed upon it. It is then stripped, leaf by 
leaf, from the stock, and beinff selected, is tied at the butts, and 
prepared for market. It is usual, sometimes, to put it in press again 
after being stripped. 

Dr. Wurdemann, of Charleston, a gentleman of great acquirements 
and extensive research, has given to the public a volume of ** Notes 
upon Cuba," from which we learn that the cultivation of tobacco is 
very profitable, yielding about 135 lbs. to the acre* Taking the Se- 
nor Sagra for his authority, he says that 500,000 arrobas of the leaf 
have been produced on 2,778 caballerias of land« Computing the for- 
mer at 25 lbs. and the latter as containing 23\ acres, we are brought 
by fair calculation to the very result at wnich he has arrived, 135 lbs. 
to the acre. To what, then, are we to ascribe the increased produc- 
tion of our own soil over that of Cuba ? It is undeniably a fact that 
much Ifreater care and attention is given to its culture in that island 
than in the United States, and we are willing to allow its full force 
to the argrument, that where the inducements to labor are promising, 
there are we generally found to devote our best energies both of 
mind and body. But let this pass. 

In 1841, the exports of tobacco from Havana were equivalent in 
value to $1,757,430. Of this, however, there can be no accurate 
means of determining. The very small proportion upon which the duty 
is paid, compared with the true exports, leaves us without a data up- 
on which to base an inquiry that would approach even remotely to 
the actual exports of the island. 

The best quality of tobacco comes from the Yuelta Abaja, the 
south-east part of the island. The seed from that place is sent over 
the northern and western parts for cultivation^ 

The following table from the «' Diario de la Marina" of Havana, 
exhibits the exports of tobacco from the iskmd during the five years 
ending in 1845 : 

TMit. To SpatD. To For. GovotriM. Tatal Na Urn. Viilue. 

1841 ;. 2,108,157 3,649,430 ..6,757,577 3719.369 

1843 1,157,058 3,445,775 6,942,833 742,854 

1843 1,354,222 5,854,016 7,208.238 901,030 

1844 856,570 3,7n.l98 4,633,768 585,156 

1845 2,747,258 3,927,605 ,.6,674,863 834,621 

1841. 10,236 159,935 170,171 l,677,74:i 

1842 9,841 140,148 150,289 1,454,269 

1843 62.346 196,653 257,997 2,556,260 

1844 6,541 152,964 158505 1,564,660 

1846 9,608 118,973 128,681 1,261,300 

From this we discover that the exports in 1841 amounted in value 
to 92,397,112, varying somewhat materially from the estimate we 
have already given of the exports of tliat year. It is not difficult, 
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however, to conceive, how statements based upon such imperfect 
data, may be various and conflicting. 

General Waddy Thompson, in his recent work upon Mexico, page 
192, says : '*The tobacco monopoly has, heretofore, been a source of 
very large revenue to the government. The culture is prohibited^ 
except to a very limited extent, in the districts of Orizaba and Car- 
dova. Each farmer is restricted to a limited number of acres. The 
tobacco produced is sold to the government at a stated price which is 
very much below its real value, by whose agents it is made into ci- 
gars and snuff, for those are the only forms in which it is used. I 
do not suppose there is one native Mexican who uses tobacco for 
chewing. Within the last three years, this monopoly was sold by 
the government to a single company. The company agreed to pay 
fifty thousand dollars per month for it, which, in the time of the Vice- 
regal Government, yielded five million dollars per annum. The 
contract has since been rescinded, and the government still possesses 
the monopoly." 

In the early history of Mexico, we find that m order to smoke it, 
they put the leaves with the gum of liquid amber and other hot and 
odorous herbs, into a little pipe of wood or reed, or some other more 
valuable substance. It was considered, at that time, so great a lux* 
ury, that the lords of Mexico were accustomed to compose themselves 
to sleep with it* 

Larffe quantities of tobacco are smuggled into Mexico, and it has 
been the principal item of traffic between the citizens of western 
Texas and the Mexican population of the Rio Grande for a number 
of years. Tobacco, such as is used for making cigaritos, purchased 
in New Orleans at from $1 to 91 .50 per cwt., when baled up and 
smuggled into Mexico, has been known to sell at fifty, sixty and 
seventy dollars per cwt. 

For the following facts with regard to the German Zollverein, 
taken from the London Economist, of the 20th June, 1846, we are 
indebted to the September number of Hunt's Merchants' Magazine. 
The very important trade, particularly in tobacco, maintained between 
our country and the German States forming the union, makes its his* 
tory a subject of much interest, and warrants our giving it a brief no- 
tice in this place : 

The ZoUverein came to its present state in 1834. The number of 
States and their inhabitants, in 1843, are thus stated : 

Prussia (including Luxemburg) 15:9G7,8^ 

Bavaria 4,444,918 

Saxony 1,757,800 

Wurtemburg (including HohenzoUein) 1,739,706 

Baden 1,332,317 

HesseCassel 719,320 

Hesse Dannstadt 844,655 

Thoringen (several duchies) 974,184 

Brunswick 239,744 

Nassau 412.721 

Frankfort-on-Maine 65,831 

Total 28,498,625 

The annual increase of population is fixed at half a million yearly, 

* American Annals. 
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iPT^aich, at this time, would swell the figures to an amount, probably 
little short of thirty millions, being an excess of about nine millions 
«ver the present population of the Unite^ States. 

Though the leading power in the union, Prussia is unable to un- 
dertake anydiing without the sanction of the other States. To carry 
a resolution, it is necessary that all agree. Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
the least important State of them all, though she may not originate and 
execute a measure, has at least die power, by withholding her con- 
sent, to render inoperative the will of all the others combined. The 
duty, under the ZoUverein tariff, regulated as it is, upon all articles 
by weight, is 

On Toliacco, in leaves $5 50, equal to S 3 79 

" " iarolls 1100 " 7 59 

« Cigars 15 00 " 10 35 

It seems now to be readily conceded, that none but desirable or 
high grades of tobacco find a ready sale in the German markets. Or- 
dinary qualities can scarcely be sold even at ruinous prices. The 
color is a very important consideratioii with the buyer, and atones in 
a measure for defects as to taste and smell. Too much attention 
cannot^e devoted by our planters to the handling and putting up of 
their crops, as the production of a better article than the inland Ger- 
man tobacco is the only thing to increase the sale. The great dis- 
parity in the quality of the exports is apparent from a review of the 
following table, exhibiting, as it does, the ramge of prices and the 
average rates for four years. Coming from one of the heaviest 
tobacco dealers in £«rope, it has strong clidms upon our studious 
attention. His letter is from Bremen, under date of 20th December, 
1845. 

Average prices of tobacco for 1842, 1843, 1844, and 1846 : 

1844. 1843. 1843. 

Maryland, from 9} gts. to 10}- gts. average 6tV agt 6 f 6^ 6f 

G. leaf, from . . 5^ " lOf " Ti ** 7Vt "^tV 8i 

Box, from 6f " 2(H *» 9i " 12 lOf 13* 

Ohio 4J " 15i " 7f " 9f 8i 8^ 

Clearly establishing the position we have already assumed, with re- 
gard to the production of Ohio lands. 

The prices of Virginia tobacco have been from 2| to Sjl^, av. 4it. 

The prices of Kentucky and Mason County, from 2f to 17 av. 5. 
Here, however, we are met by a statement, varying somewhat from 
tSie commonly received opiaion, that in all the principal markets of 
the world Virginia commands a preference over Kentucky tobacco. 
The average of Maryland, is much above either, and that of Ohio 
over all. 

Of Florida tobacco, there was imported into Bremen : 

In 1843 135 boxes and nearly all sold. 

In 1844 200 " " ** «» 

In 1845..., 780 " " « « 

Showing an excess in the imports of 1845, over the previous year, 
of 580 Doxes, or an amount almost equal to four times the quantity 
of the imports of 1844. From this fact alone, we may infer a very 
large increase in the production of that State, and the crop of the 
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coming year will, doubtless, considerably augment the imports iql» 
that port ; 
Of other kinds of tobacco, the imports have been — 



1812. IMth 1M4. 

6,490 bales Harana, against 17,275 20,425 18,709 

16,560 " Domingo " 9,762 10,145 7,123 

Porto Rico « 
Varinaa 
BrazU 
Java. 



21,990 
2,490 
6,560 

4,950 



tc 






23,661 28,094 82,641 

8,192 9,025 10,993 



pat up in bales of IdO Ibs^ weight, in this table, we observe a very 
large decrease in the imports of Havana tobacco, in 1845, amount- 
ing almost to two-thirds less than the imports of 1844, and an increase 
in those of Domingo and Brazil. The quality of Havana is of a 
character, however, to insure it a steady demand, with little prospect 
of its being superseded by the productions of any other country. 

In China, the duty upon tobacco is Is.; but in a list of imports, 
which we have examined, we see no notice of the article. 



The duty in Sweden i», on leaf in khds 4| cents. 

on leaf in rolls 12^ " 

on stems 1| « 



u 
It 



IC 



ii 
(( 



In France, it is a government monopoly, equaUy affeetinff the home 
as well as foreign production. We are not prepared, at wis time, to 
affirm that the quantity raised in France is less than the estimated 
amount of 90,000 hhds., however much disposed we may be to dis- 
trust the figures. 

The imports into France are thus stated : 



Fraaoi. 

1827 15,100,000 

1828 11,600,000 

1829 13,000,000 

1830 10,200,000 

1831 3,200,000 

1832 8,900,000 

1833 9,400,000 



1834 O^SoIboOf 

1835 7,000,000 

1836 13,4«0,0n0' 

1837 16,400,000 

1838 21.000,000 

1839 17,200,000 

1840 30,600,000 



The revenue which accrues from her tobacco monopoly is put down 
at twenty million dollars ; an estimate we consider by no means ex- 
aggerated, and that of Austria at twelve millions. It is only neces- 
sary to examine carefully the cumbrous wheels of the machine put 
in operation by the French Government for the promotion of its 
traffic in the article ; the immense storehouses which are its deposi- 
tories, and the numerous employees attached to it, to impress us 
forcibly with the disadvantages of the system. The expenditures, as 
appeared by a brief article in Hunt, for January, 1844, are stated at 
58,000,000 francs — for the purchase of home grown, or colonial to- 
bacco, 16,000,000» leaving the amount of 7,000,000, to defray the 
expenses of the establishment. The number of officials and depen- 
dents are computed at seven thousand seven hundred and ninety. 
Independent of these there are about three hundred and eighty ex- 
employees, receiving an allowance of 900,000 francs yearly. 

The advanced duty on tobacco in England, since the commence- 
ment of the present century, has caused a rapid decrease in the con- 
sumption. This is apparent if we take the kingdom throughout, and 
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allow for the increased population of the last forty years. It is not 
to be expected that an increase of duty from Is. 7d. in 1801, to 4s. 
per pound in 1821, would not materially retard the progress of con- 
sumption. It was, therefore, found that from the time of the imposi- 
tion of this excessive tax, the consumption decreased to the extent of 
about one-fourth. In Ireland, particularly, is this effect more mani- 
fest, from the less favorable condition of the people ; while in Eng- 
land, the consumption is about equal to what it was in the beginning 
of the century. 

The subjoined tables exhibit, in a clear light, the position we have 
assumed; and the attention of the reader is invited to them, as 
furnishing other valuable information. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
Yean. GooBumptioii. Dutrpvlb. Amount of dntf. At. jeartr oooi. Ar.eauttSb. 

1801 10,514,998 1 7A 923,856 15.37 1 8* 

1811 14,923,343 2 3(i 1,710,848 18.95 2 Sk 

1821 12,983,198 4 2,600,415 14.43 3 7| 

1831 15,350,018 3 2,338,107 14.84 2 9| 

1841 16,830,693 2,716,217 14.52 2 11| 

IRELAND. 

1801 6,389,754 10,-^ 285,482 18.95 1 Of 

1811 6,453,024. 17 562,082 17.35 1 lOi 

1821 2,614,954 30 528,168 6.15 1 Bk 

1831 4,183,823 30 626,485 a61 1 7i 

1841 5,478,767. 30 863,946 10.71 2 

It is not to be disputed, that most of the tobacco imported into 
England comes from the United States* About 1,800,000 lbs. only 
were imported into the kingdom, from all other countries, in 1841. 
The revenue for the year previous, was about 22 millions on the im- 
ports of 20,000 hhds. In 1841, her exportations were — 

To GermaDv 684,103 lbs. 

" Holland 1,251,251 " 

" Belgium 882,416 

" Spain k 2,512,566 

" West Coart Africa 978,430 

" AU others 4,582,415 



u 



10,890,171 " 



Entered for consnmption 21,871,438 

Remain on bond 11,173,541 



CI 
fC 



Totalimports 43,935,150 

Showing a deficiency of imports into the kingdom, as contrasted with 
the exports from this country in the same year, of 6,082,060 pounds. 
Nor is this all. Taking an average of years, we are brought to the 
same results as are clearly established in the statement above. 

UNITED 8TAT£S. GREAT BRITAIN. 



1841 41,681 50;017,200 43^35,151 10,890, 171.... 21,87M38 

1842 36,086 43,303,200 39,526,968 9, 130,210.... 22,013, 146 

1843 21,029 25,234,800 43,756,735 8,702,769.... 22,891, 517 

1844 38,584 46,300.800 33,813,614 7,840,377.... 24,535, 116 

1845 26,111 33,333,200 10,717,001 6,518,016 .... 19,749,586 

Total 198,209,200 171,748,469 43,081,537. ..111,060803 
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It will be seen from the above, that the whole imports into Great 
Britain, for the last five years are 27,000,(K)0 pounds less than the 
exports from the United States to that country, evidencing, as clearly 
as figures well can, the extensive frauds perpetrated upon the Govern* 
raent. These evils are not as apparent in any other country as in 
England. It cannot reasonably be hoped, that from any cousideration 
it may be in our power to offer them, France and Austria will agree 
to dispense with so large a source of revenue as their tobacco mono- 
poly affords them. Where tariffs exist there may be some prospect 
of such a result, and the examples recently afforded them by Eng* 
land, in a partial, but important degree, and more liberally by our 
own government, may possibly be followed by the German Stated, 
composing the ZoUverein. The world is becoming rather too en- 
lightened to persist longer in a system of restrictions evidently tend- 
ing to the destruction of the very interests they were designed to 
promote. Tobacco yields to the English Government about one-sixth 
part of the custom revenue. The effect of the very high duty, and 
the tendency it has to promote smuggling, has been thus stated by 
Dr. Bowring, in the British House of Commouit : 

** Schools were opened in large numbers, where the art of smug- 
gling was regularly taught to youths ; a system of education which 
was the prolific cause of great crimes. Those high duties, also, en- 
tailed a very considerable expense upon the public revenue. The 
coast guard amounted to 6,000 men, and 66 cruisers were employed, 
at a cost to the country of between £600,000 and £700,000, a great 
part of which might be saved, if the duty upon Tobacco were reduced 
to a reasonable scale ; yet, although, such an enormous forc& was 
employed, it was proven to the Committee that as much tobacco 
was smuggled into the country as passed through the custom-house 
and paid the duty." 

Sir Robert Peel has added the weight of his testimony to the per- 
nicious effects of this system ; and philanthropists, in all ages, have 
inveighed in the strongest terms against it. Regarding as a moral 
obligation, our compliance with the established usages and laws of 
the land, we cannot absolve ourselves from tlie force with which it 
appeals to our reason and our judgment. Governments may foster 
and encoaraffe it ; the strong arm of power may give if a binding 
force upon the people ; yet will some always be found, whose strong 
acquisitiveness and eager pursuit of gain will furnish them with argu- 
ments to quiet the pleadings of conscience. However much devoted 
to the institutions of their country, or regardful of the laws to which 
they may have tacitly acknowledged their allegiance, very many are 
there in every country, who view smuggling as a crime but venial in 
its character. But this is no place to discuss its morality, nor have 
we the inclination to do so. High duties have always been found to 
be the fruitful source of illicit traffic ; and if other considerations have 
not sufficient weight to influence the sa^e lawgivers of the civilized 
world, surely this may well challenge meir investigation. In 1843 
alone, the quantity of tobacco smuggled into London has been es- 
timated, by those competent to give an opinion, at 22,792,000 lbs. 
We have no reason to doubt it. 

On the 1st January, 1846, the stock was 
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In London 27^ bbds. against 31,600 in 1844. 

Ireland 2,350 " " 2,000 " 

Scotland 1,300 " " 1,172 " 

Bristol, Hull and NewcasUe . 1,738 *< <* 1,436 " 
Liverpool 17,302 " '* 16,273 " 

in 1841, as will be seen by the annexed table, the exports from the 
United States were larger than in any previous year, and prices 
ranged considerably higher ; seemingly furnishing a strong argument 
in favor of the position assumed by many, that die demand is in ex- 
cess of supply. 

EXPORTS OF TOBACCO FROM THE UNITED STATES, FROM 1821 — 42. 

Total TaliM ofto* Value of tnuff and 
Yoaia. baMo axported. maiiii&eturad. hhda. Valua. VaLporhlid. 

1821 $5,798,045.... $149,083 66,858.... $5,648,962.... $84 49 

18S£3 6,380,020.... 157,182 83,169.... 6,222,838.... 74 82 

1823 6,437,627.... 154,955 99,609.... 6,282,272.... 63 46 

1824 5,059,355.... 203,789 77,883.... 4,855,566.... 62 34 

1825 6,287,976.... 173,353 75>984.... 6,115,623.... 80 48 

1826 5,557,342.... 210,134 64,098.... 5,347,208.... 83 42 

1827 6,816,147.... 239,024 100,025.... 6,577,123.... 65 75 



Average 7 yn. $6,064,073.... $183,788 81,003.... $5,864,227.... $73 53 

1828 $5,480,707.... $2X0,747 96,278.... $5,296,960.... $54 73 

1829 5,185,370.,.. 202,306 77,131.... 4,982,974.... 64 60 

1830 5,833,112.... 346,747 83,8l0.... 5,586,365.... 66 65 

1831 5,184,863.... 292,475. 86,718.... 4,892,388.... 56 40 

1832 6,295,540.... 295,771 106,806.... 5,999,769.... 56 18 

1833 6,043,941.... 288,973 83,153.... 5,755,968.... 69 29 

1834 6,923,714.... 328,409 87,979.... 6,696,305.... 74 96 

Average 7 yn. $5,849,749.... $365,061 85,962.... $5,583,847.... $63 25 

1835 $8,608,188.... $397,611 94,353....$ 8,250,577....$ 87 01 

1836 10,194,104.... 436,464 109,442.... 10,058,640.... 9154 

1837 6,223,483.... 427,836 100,232.... 5,795,647.... 57 82 

1838 7,969.449.... 577,420 100,593.... 7,392,029.... 73 48 

1839 10,449,155.... 616,312 78,995.... 9,832,943.... 124 47 

1840 10,697,628.... 813,671 119,484.... 9,883,957.... 8105 

1341 13,450,580.... 873,877 147,828.... 12,576,703.... 85 09 

Average 7 yr84«9,698,941.... $586,013 107,275.... $9,112,928.... $85 92 

Tot31yi8. $151,177,346... $7,354,139 1,876^.. $143,923,217..., $76 23 

It is dijfficult to conceive, however, how this can be made apparent, 
taking the range of prices as exhibited in the table before us, and ihe 
value of the yearly exports. We might speculate largely upon the 
results which naturally follow a comparison of the exports of one year 
with another, but a regard must be had to extraneous and collateral 
causes, and the influence which they exert in maintaining or depres- 
sing prices, it is not enough that we take a bare fact, isdated from 
the circumstances which surround it, and draw a corollary which is 
to serve as a guide in our deliberations, upon a question as important 
as this. In 1836, the exports amounted to $10,058,640 — the aver- 
affe price for that year 991.|^ exceeding by $&nnr ^^ average price 
of a hhd. of tobacco during the year 1841. It is true, the amount 
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of the exports of '41, was over $12,000,000, but taking into coneridera- 
tion the commercial and monetary condition of the country at these 
separate periods, we may well wonder that prices were so fully main- 
tained. In 1839, th^ exports amounted to very nearly 10,000,000, 
and yet prices went up to an average of $124^Vir ?^^ ^^^' What 
then are we to infer from this, but that if the trade of 1841 furnishes 
an argument in proof of the position that the demand is in excess of 
the supply, that of *36 and '39 are much clearer in its establishment. 
The validity of the first proposition, we admit, is in no measure im- 
paired by the deductions legitimately drawn from other years, and 
sustaininff the same position ; but we regard it as a matter requiring 
other and higher evidences to impress it forcibly upon the mind. We 
cannot close our eyes to the fact, that though tobacco was one of the 
earliest products of our soil, its march, probablj^ from many causes 
combined, has been slow and measured. In cotton it found a rival 
that was destined to outstrip it in the race of consumption. 

The average increase in the receipts of tobacco at this port for the 
last ten years, has amounted to near forty thousand hhds., 1842-3 
alone exceeding the receipts of '36-7 by 74,000 hhds. For the last 
five years, our exports to the north of Europe have been about the 
same, with the exception of the present year, and we observed a de- 
crease of nearly 6,000 hhds., or about one-third of the usual exports. 
This we should like to see accounted for. In '44-69 there was a 
marked and important falling off in the exports to Great Britain, as 
will be seen by the annexed table, but for the past year they have 
attained to the average of previous years. To France (here has abo 
been a manifest decline. An important inference is elicited from a 
review of these tables, connected with our exports, coastwise. It 
will be observed that for the past year, but 7,435 hhds. were shipped 
from this to all other ports in the United States, against 17,033 the 
year previous, inducing the opinion that foreiffn buyers have found it 
to their interest to locate among us in view of the facilities our mar« 
ket affords them. Every increase to our capita], no matter how em- 
ployed, is so much added to the wealth of the ci^» and should not be 
disregarded. We are too much accustomed to regard lightly, and as 
unimportant in themselves, considerations^ which the we^ht of asso- 
dated circumstances impress with a visible importance. As true as 
that *« man is a bun^e of habits," do trifles make up the sum of human 
existence. 

Comparative Arrivalt, Exports and Stocks of T\tbaeeo at New OrUanSjfor ten years, 

from ike \ri September, each year, to date, 

Tean. Aniv^ Enwrto. Stoeks. 

1840-41. .. .53,170. ...54;667... .3,768 
1839-40. ...43,897. ...40,436. ...4,409 
1838-39. ...98,153. ...30,780. ...1,394 
1837-%. ...37,588. ...35,555. ...3,834 
1836-37. ...28,501. ...35,891. ...3,857 



1845-46.. ..73,896. ...esiOiS.... 17,934 
1844-45. ...71,493. ...68,679.... 7,673 
1843-44. ...83,435. ...81,349.... 4.859 
1843-43. ...93,509. ...89,891.... 4,873 
1841-43. ...67,555. ...68,058.... 3,255 



The following table exhibits the exports of tobacco from New Or- 
leans for ten years, commencing 1st September, and ending 3l8t 
August : 



NSW 0RLXAN8 TOBACCO TRADE. 



WHITHER 
BXPORTBD. 



livorpoolt •• • 

Loodoo, 

GlMffOw A Greenock, 
Coww, FftloHHrth. ^ta. 
Cork, Belftit,*e. •••• 

Ibvre, 

Bonlaam, 

Momeillea***- 

Nootx, Cette A Rouen, 



RoUerdamuid Ghent 

Bremen, 

Antweip, Ac. 

Hamboff, 

Qottenbivr- 

8pein and tiibraker, • • 
Havana, Mexico. Ac. 
Genoa, Trieste, «c. • • 

China, 

Other fiweign porta* •• • 

New-York 

BoetoO"""* 

Providence, RI. • • • • • • 

Philadelphia 



Porttmouth, 

Other ooaatwiae porta, 
Western State*."" 



Total 



hhda^' 



13,888 

• ■ • • 

• • • • 

9,316 
1,087 
1,008 

• • • « 

461 

1,104 



4.94 
181 
848 

8,848 

« • * » 

1,878 



4.847 
8.478 

• « • • 

1,181 

• « « • 

8414 

1.6 

8.834 

• ■ • • 

60 

1.014 

191,018 

Moa 

788 



4.848 
818 

1.' 
497 

»• • • 

tl7 

• • • • 



89,046 



8,748 

80S 

8.001 

• • ■ • 

784 
6,888 
4J88 

• • • • 

9.888 
478 

• •e • 

9,148 

• « • • 



88,879 



8.291 

» • • • 

6,494 

• • • « 

4.846 
1,168 
6.109( 

« • • « 

8,776 

817 

8.808 

9.178 



784 

10,881 

^ 1401 

* 1468 

• « • • 

1,1T7 
6,880 



1.288 
1,187 

• • « • 

1,188 



813t8 



8,TB8 
8461 

• • • • 

10,786 

• • • • 

4448 
9439 
4488 

■ • • • 

9,700 
9,188 
»4B8 
8.867 
1477 



3 



4488 
l.(«3 
r.78(l 

• * • • 

917 

10433 
8460 

• • • • 

9446 

9,488 

• • > • 

9,184 



88481 



8430 
741'i 

• « • • 

8497 

• • • • 

4.037 
1,004 
1,88» 

« ■ i • 

1.188 
14W 
8.887 
8480 
8,401 

84« 
74M 

861 



618 
7,080 
9461 



88,068 



6469 
8,739 

• • • • 

8.681 

■ • • ■ 

4.294 
814 

1,T74 



4419 
1,918 
1.084 
1468 
4.149 

i,oao 

9 

• • ■ • 

887 
7.488 
8,106 

• • • • 

9,198 
617 

• • • • 

987 



8487 

4490 

• • • . 

889 

• • ft • 

8.866 

1.107 
1444 



9.484 

1,090 
1.486 
746 
8448 
1,013 
44 

• • • > 

MS 
8,13a{ 
S488 

• • < 

1.9 

918 

■ • « • 

489 



°P 



64487 40,488 



4.116 

8,796 

87 

871 

• • • • 

1.466 

• • • • 

818 

• * • • 

994 

• • ■ • 

1488 



838 

8.400 

61S 

68$ 

• • • • 

816 
8,174 
9418 

*« • * 

1481 



8478 

• • • * 

8,686 

• • • ■ 

9488 

604 

1418 



1418 
1488 

• • • • 

8468 

« • • • 

9,447 
890 



81.1 



9» 

• • • • I 

0,7881 



• • « • 


i,so« 


1400 


8,788 


• • • « 


713 


908 


874 


678 


849 


1449 


1498 


796 


1417 


688 


• • • • 


• • • ■ 


• • • • 


188 


819 


8,788 


4.888 


1416 


8498 


• • • « 


• • • • 


1448 


1,4M 


770 


641 


• • « • 


• * • • 


817 


818 


• • • • 


• • • • 


86466 


86481 



BBCAPITULATION. 



GKitBiilalD* 



North of Europe •• 
8. or Europe ft China 
Cooatwiae 



Total 



34400 


13468 


3340 


37,487 


30408 


30.886 


•.1981 


8,748 


6488 


4488 


8416 


11,104 


11446 


6.874 


6419 


8,008 


1.770 


4478 


18,801 


18.061 


30.176 


31418 


30.969 


8,040 


8,006 


3464 


3,438 


19416 


11,0» 


14449 


7438 


8,068 


6,646 


6,009 


4408 


3480 


7,486] 


1746^ 


18,086 


31466 


10,810 


13,606 


13,684 


19409 


16,410 


89.046 


88,879 


81.949 


88.881 


88.088 


64.887 


40,488 


80,780 


oDfOBO 



18,483 
8.7TB 
8,780 
3418 

11403 

86491 



The law passed at the last session of the legislature of our State, 
organizing a Board for the inspection of tobacco, and prescribing the 
manner and forms by which it shall be governed, has met with the 
warm approval of our merchants. None know better the disadvan- 
tages of anj system than those who are subjected to its operations ; 
hence the courtesy extended to them by the framers of the law, in 
soliciting their advice. But notwithstanding the severe ordeal to 
which it has already been submitted, we observe that a meeting has 
been held in Kentucky, with a view to the expression of their disap- 
probation of its provisions. For this, we confess, and it may be im- 
^puted to our ignorance, we can discover no reasonable cause. If the 
planter has riffhts which are to be protected, surely the purchaser is 
not without his claims upon the same high source for that justice 
which it is the object of all law to mete out with a fair and impartial 
hand. For any *' damage suffered by the wrongful act, or neglect, or 
inattention" of the inspection, the xd section of the act provides a 
suitable remedy. A *^fair^^ sample of every hhd. is required from 
the inspectors, ''as near as they can make it," by the 9th section, in 
which also the mode of inspection is explicitly and clearly laid down, 
together with the course to be adopted with respect to tobacco that 
may have been fraudulently packed, and such as may be damaged. 
As a protection to the planter or shipper, the inspectors are prohib- 
ited, under a heavy penalty, from ''dealing or trading" in tobacco, 
from owning or being interested in the warehouses, coopers, or la- 
borers employed in the inspection. Imprisonment in the penitentiary 
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is the award of any inspector who may give "wilfully a false or 
fraudulent inspection," or who may accept a bribe in relation to the 
discharge of his duties. The warehouses are required to be located 
at "such points in the city as will be most convenient for the recep- 
tion of the tobacco/* and those interested in the tobacco trade, and 
to be delivered at some opening of the warehouse, accessible by a 
paved street. Such are a few of the wholesome provisions of this 
law, to which it appears some strong objections are to be urged. \Yc 
await their advent with patience. 

We have thus attempted a faint sketch of this important staple, 
with such views upon its character and destiny as may have suggest- 
ed themselves to our mind. How imperfectly the task has been 
accomplished is a question to be decided by those to whom time or 
inclination may suggest a perusal ; with them we leave it. 

Note. — In the September number of the Review, we called the 
attention of our readers to the probable publication of an article upon 
tobacco, from the pen of a friend, and "invited information from all.*' 
None has been received. To the circular issued from our office and 
addressed to planters in the various tobacco growing States in the 
Union, nothing has been elicited up to this time, when it was deemed 
necessary to complete the paper for the present number. We regret 
that a necessity should have arisen for these remarks. They are due, 
however, in justice to the author. — Editor. 



Art. Till.— VEST INDU 8UGAK. 

A visfT to a sugar district will soon dispel from the mind of the 
traveler all doubts of Creole enterprise. It is true that some estates 
still grind the cane by ox power, and have but rude contrivances for 
preparing the sugar; but on many of them the most perfect machine- 
ry is employed; and steam, labor-saving steam, has taken the place 
of manual labor. There is considerable rivalry among the planters, 
to produce the best sugar and the greatest quantity ; and so great 
was the enterprise of one of my neighbors, that in the midst of the 
grinding season, he removed his steam engine for the erection of 
another, on the plan of those used in France for making beet sugar. 
The syrup, clarified by animal charcoal, was boiled by steam, and 
the sugar prepared in a vacuum ; the whole cost forty thousand dol- 
lars, some said more. 

Three varieties of cane are planted : the Otaheite, which is yellow 
and very rich in saccharine matter ; but being easily prostrated by 
the wind, it is oAen found lying on the ground, where it continues to 
grow, and is very difficult to gather. The ribbon caiie, striped with 
longitudinal purple bands, is more hardy than the last, but yields less 
sugar. The third is the crystaline, having long joints and a bluish 
tint spread over the whole ; the dead leaves also adhere to the stock, 
requiring it to be planted widely apart and thrashed to remove them 
and expose the stalks to the sun. When planted closely, it degene- 
rates into a hard, small cane; but when properly cultivated, it yields 
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as well as the others. The two cordelsj on which the calculation 
was made of the quantity of sugar produced, were planted with this 
cane. But little science is shown in the cultivation of the cane, 
which is here planted too closely; while the fields are left from ten 
to twenty years without being replanted. In the meantime the cane 
deteriorates in size and quality ; and many of the roots having been 
destroyed by the ox carts during the cutting season, large patches of 
a field are frequently found devoid of cane. The thick mass, also, 
being impenetrable to the rays of the sun, much is cut in an unripe 
state, and produces only inferior sugar. '^ 

The following rough calculation of the cost and expenses of a su- / 
gar plantation, may not be uninteresting to the general reader: 

35 caballerias (1767 acres), at 8S 50—813,250 ; Tribute, 5 per cent $662 

100 negroes, at $450 S45,000--at 13 per cent . . . . 5,400 

50ozen,atS50 2,500 << " .... 300 

1 steam engine and two trains of boilers .... 15,000 " *' .... 1 ^00 
Purging and storehouse, and others 30,000 '< *' 3,600 

$105,750 

lengineerfor 6 months 600 

1 mayor-domo 12 ^ 360 

1 mayoral 12 " 600 

lox-driirer 12 " i 360 

1 negro carpenter, 12 months, and3coopers 780 

Iwhite " 12 " 720 

I sugar master, at $1 per hhd., for 800 hogsheads 800 

\ Medical attendance, $3 per annum for each negro 200 

Clothing and food for slaves, at $10 1,000 

Incidental expenses 500O 

Prime cost or value, $105,750. Annual expense $22,182 

This plantation yielded 800 hogsheads* of Muscovado sugar» at $50 $40,000 

And 400 hqgsheads Molasses, at $5 2,000 

'^l §0 Annual proceeds $42,000 

At the former prices of molasses, it was expected to pay the cur- 
rent expenses of the estate ; but from the price of carriage and its ' 
present low value, it is now often thrown away by the planter. 

A sugar plantation, during the manufacture of sugar, presents a( 
picture not only of active industry, but of unremitting labor. The I 
oxen are reduced toward the end of the season to mere skeletons, \ 
many of them dying from over labor; th e neg roes are allowe d bn t} 
five hfturfl* ilfifp ; but although subjected to this inordinate tasking \ 
of their physical powers, in genera], preserve their good looks. Be- 
fore the introduction of the steam-engine, and the example of a 
milder treatment of the negro by foreign residents in Cuba, the an- 
nual loss by death was fully ten per cent., including, however, new 
slaves, many of whom died from the change of climate. At present, 
the annual loss in Limona, I was informed by an intelligent English 
physician, does not exceed two and a half per cent., even including 
the old. On some plantations on the south side of the island, the 
custom still prevaib of excluding all female slaves ; and even on those 
where the two sexes are well proportioned in number, they do no^ 

* Each hogshead contained about 1,350 ponnds of sugar; Si cavallcrias were culti- 
vated. 
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increase. On a sugar estate, employing two hundred slaves, I have * 
seen only three or four children. That this arises from mismanage- 
ment, is proved by the rapid increase on a few estates where the ne- 
groes are well cared for. The Saratoga sugar estate, which, with 
Uie Garlotta, belongs to a highly intelligent merchant of Havana, is 
noted for the great number of chUdren born on it ; while several 
coffee estates, where the slaves are deprived of sufficient rest, are 
also unproductive. 

'f^i cannot be denied, that the slave's life, while employed in the 
manufacture of sugar, is a very laborious one ; from November until 
the end of May his physical powers are tasked to the utmost ; still 
his peculiar frame of mind, that dwells only on the present, sustains , 
him under it The weightiest cares cannot drive sleep from his eye- 
lids, or deprive him of his appetite ; and so well do the negroes ap- 
pear, even at the end of the grinding season, that one would be 
tempted to doubt the amount of labor they had performed. During 
the rest of the year, their daily tasks are comparatively light, con- ^ 

sisting chiefly in removing weeds from the fields, and cutting fuel for 
(he next wintei^ 

The greater portion, during the grinding season, are employed in 
cutting the cane. This is done by a short sword-like cleaver, one 
stroke sufficing to cut the stock close to the ground, and another to 
remove the unripe tops, which, with their leaves are thrown into one 
long heap, while the rest, divided into two or more sticks, are thrown 
into another. 

The latter are removed in carts to the mill, while the tops are left 
for the cattle to feed on. In the best constructed miHs, a revolving 
platform conveys the canes to the rollers, through which they pass, 
and which express from them all their juice. The crushed stalks fall * 
on another revolving way, and are carried off to a spot where a num-^*^ 
ber of negroes are waiting with baskets to convey them into the yard. 
They are there exposed to the sun until quite dry, when they are 
placed under large sheds, and used as fuel for boiling the cane-juice: 

The juice flows from the rollers through a gutter, into a large re- ' 
servoir, in which it is gently heated, and where it deposits the dirt 
and portions of cane that have escaped with it from the rollers, j 
From this it is drawn off into a large cauldron, where it undergoes a 1 
rapid boiling ; and has its acidity corrected by the admixture of more ' 
or less lime; When reduced to a certain degree, it is dipped out by 
ladles into another cauldron, where it is suffered to boil until it reaches 
the granulating point. It is now removed by large ladles into a long 
wooden trough, and stirred by long paddles until cold. 

The mass now consists of the granulated sugar and its molasses, 
and when it is intended simply to remove the latter and make the '' 
quality called Muscovado, it is conveyed into wooden cisterns, twelve 
feet square and two deep, and thence into hogsheads, where it under- 
goes its final draining ; the molasses escaping through a hole into 
gutters, which carry it to a general reservoir. 

To make the White Havana quality, it is removed from the troughs 
into earthen or tin conical pans, each capable of holding about 80 lbs. 
of the mass, having at their apices openings closed with a few dry 
cane leaves, through which the molasses percolates, and falls into gut- 
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luff ten below. Clay, made into a soft paste, by being well mixed with 

m. ' water, is next spread over the sugar, about three inches thick. The 

. 0^ ' water separating slowly from it, passes through the brown sugar be- 

fl^ low, and washes off the molasses from each grain, converting it into 

Ihe quality known by the name of Havana white. After a certain 
j^ time the mass becomes consolidated, and the loaf is removed from 

^ the pan, and carried to the driers, large wooden frames fixed on rail- 

ways, on which they can be readily rolled under cover of the shed 
^ when it rains. The base of the conical loaf is the whitest, while the 

apex is of a dirty brown hue, and the intervening portion of a light 
brown. It is divided into these three kinds by the negroes, who with 
their cleavers walk over the sugar with their bare feet, cutting the 
masses into small lumps. To a stranger, the sight of two or three 
dozen half-naked negroes, thus en«)ployed under a broiling sun, and 
sweating over their task, is far from being pleasant ; and I have kjy>wn 
more than one, who have been afterward very sparing in the tne of 
^ clayed sugar. A machine has, however, been lately invented for 

crushing the loaves ; and the present unclean method will probably 
be generally abandoned* \ 

In well constructed fumaees, the dried cane stalks^ called baffosscL, 
are found sufficient for boiling the juice; but wood is required to 
produce steam for the engine. This is brought to the mill at the 
expense of great labor ; and in consequence of its great consumption, 
large tracts of land are now bare of forests, and the difficulty of pro- 
curing fuel increases every year. Much labor is also expended in 
raising water from the deep wells to supply the engine boiler ; the 
amount of which may be imagined by the reader, when he learns that 
they are from one to four hundred feet deep ; and that the water is 
generally drawn up by single buckets. During the dry season, the 
sugar planter is also in constant dread of his field being fired by some 
malicious neighbor; when in a few hours his whole crop, and per- 
haps all his buildings may be destroyed. The canes are so thickly 
planted, and their numerous dead leaves form such a closely inter- 
woven mass, that when ignited when the wind is fre^h, the flames 
spread with inconceivable rapidity over the whole field. Although 
the prince of agriculturists, the sugar planter is now at the mercy of 
any of the canaille he may have offended ; and an opportunity is not 
unfrequently taken at this season, to revenge some past slight or in- 
jury. — Extract from Wurdeman*8 Notes on Cuba. 



Alt IT^IBTISW OF THE lOUIBim iCTS OF A88KIBIT OF 184(. 

Lord Elpon once wrote in this wise : A specific performance of 
an agreement was brought, and a variance was attempted to be in- 
troduced by parol, on the ground of mistake and surprise. " I i^U 
not say that upon the evidence without the answer, I should not have 
so much doubt whether I ought not to rectify Uie agreement, as 
to take more time to consider whether the bill should be dismissed ;*' 
and yet this was the learned Judge who boasted of being able to drive 
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a coach and six throngh any act of Parliament. It would appear that 
those who are most acute in their judicial capacity, in weighing the 
value of subtle criticisms oif acts, are not the best constructors of in* 
telligible clauses. Perhaps their own ingenuity in discovering latent 
objections, makes them too diffident of clear, broad, simple phraseol'- 
ogy — and anxious to surround it with explanatory and exceptional 
expressions suited to m.eet their own doubts. But is it, indeed, so 
very difficult to give clearness to legislative expression? Most it ne- 
cessarily be that the language of the written law is obscure, confused, 
and contradictory ? If so, then has the volume before us entirely 
filled its destiny. The acts of Parliament of 8 and 9 Victoria are, no 
doubt, some of them expressed in broken terms, but as to the *'acts 
passed at the First Session of the Legislature of the State of Louisi- 
ana," the coach and six might be followed by an army wagon, '^pio* 
neer^and all," and yet abundant space b^ left to pass in and out, and 
arouiro their provisions. Much extenuation must be made. The 
body which passed these /ErsI acts was composed, in a good part, of 
'* new hatched and unfledged" patriots, whose years were few, and 
whose experience was not old. They had the difficult task before 
them of making laws, as it were for a new State — of fitting them to 
new provisions — to carry out in detail the general and broadly ex^ 
pressed articles of the new constitution. They were unaided in their 
deliberations by any one who had been a member of the convention 
by which this constitution had been formed, and when after a few 
days, and before the completion of much already well begun, the toc- 
sin of war was sounded on our borders, theif dream thenceforth was 
of guns — from that time till the close of the session, swords and 
plumes waved and nodded through the legislative brain in all the 
mazes of military evolutions. Even the chairman of federal religions 
forgot his Oregon resolutions, and left to slumber his expected 
speech, for the more active practicalities belonging to the colonelcy 
of a regiment of mounted gun-men. Inter erma silent leges. The 
courts were closed. Volunteers were promised exemption from ci- 
tation, and all laws in relation to the collection of debts against al) 
persons called into, service, were suspended — Act of May 6, p, 37. 
Major Gaily and Captain Forno had a little less than one thousand 
dollars paid them, part of which, says the act, was for ** firing a sa* 
lute" — Act of May 15, p. 44. Leave of absence was granted to Sher- 
iffs that they might go "to the defense of their country." Acts of 
May 26, p, 49-M. A clerk of a District Court having *^ gallantly 
volunteered^^* had a leave of absence granted him. Act of May 26, 
p, 164. One hundred thousand dollars were hastily appropriated for 
^« raising, equipping, transporting, and paying four regiments of vol- 
unteers. Infantry, Cavalry, and ArtUlery, for the army in Texas." 
Act of May 2, p. 31. It was very speedily discovered that such a 
sum was altogether insignificant. It was a mere whet to the appe- 
tite which had been roused. It was increased in various amounts, 
and at last the legislature, as if impatient of pettv items, declared in 
broad terms their willingness " to meet all such appropriations as 
the Governor might deem necessary for the national defense and the 
national honor." Act of May 2, p, 32. All this was not done, it 
seems, without " serious inconvenience and embarrassment" to the 
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Trearary ti tke State, for so it is expressed in the resolution of May 
16, p. 46v bj which ** immediate a|4>licatioa*' is ordered to be made 
40 the general government for the earUest re-payment of such ex- 
|>enditures. Probably this is not the last we shall hear about these 
expenditures ; a deal 6f crimination is expected soon to settle some- 
where, though where nobody seems io knew. 

It was a matter of very general complaint that the laws of the pres- 
ent year should have been so long ddayed in their publication. It 
was not until late in the month of September that they were printed 
and ready for delivery, though since June last they have been in 
force. This flelay has been a eource of very great inconvenience, 
more especially in the country parishes, and we have heard many 
loud complaints upon the sub|^ect. By act of 1814 it is made ** the 
duty of the Secretary of State, to cause tol)e delivered to the public 
printer, within seven days after the passage of any law, fair copies of 
the same, with marginal notes of reference in the French and English 
languages — ^in order that the printing may be executed with the least 
possible delay," By the same act it is made the duty of the public 
printer to make an ** alphabetical index of reference." How and when 
the Secretary of State performed the first part of the requisitions of 
4hi8 law, we have no means of knowing, but as to ** the marginal notes 
of reference," it will be seen that the whole number of acts and res- 
i^utions passed at this session amounted to two hundred and two ; 
ef these, one hundred and forty have no marginal notes of reierence 
at all — ^firom page forty-five to sixty, including many important acts, 
not a marginal note is to be found. The printer has been scarcely 
more successful with his duties. Looking at the index, we find un- 
der " S." *' Saint Poult Henry — to emancipate — v, p. 168/' Know- 
ing that Mr. St. Paul had, some time since, arrived at years of ma- 
jority, we turn to the act, and discover that it was not he, but his 
wor&y wife to whom the printer would refer. Under *' T." we find 
** Taylor — General Z, — thanks to — p. 39 — and turning to page thirty- 
nine, we find nothing about ** General Taylor," or ** thanks to.*' We 
receive no aid from this reference, but will not complain of it, be- 
cause it calls to mind the story of the young student in the office of 
Chief-Justice Best, who was usually put to the task of making up 
the index to his tnaster's books. After some experience^ he deter- 
mined to have this labor shifted from his shoulders, and effectually 
earned out his resolution, when the worthy Justice found printed un- 
der "G.'' — V — WitTiess — great mind^ thief-Justice Best — p. 39. 
Turning in serious curiosity to ^^vntness^ n.^,*' he found *^ witness 
— ffreat mindr'-co$Uempt of Court Chief-Justice Best — v. /». 601 ," 
and upon reference there he found the text, thus ** a witness having 
been guilty of contempt of court, Chief- Justice Best said he had a 
OREAT MiNP to commit him." 

The French index maker has been more careful than the thirty- 
nine man, in regard to General Taylor, for under his table we see 
page fifty-nine pointed out, and on that page we find the resolution 
of thanks : — and what a skein of metaphorical confusion it is ; our 
national arms in the war against Mexico, are spoken of as being 
«( covered with courage, skiU and devotion" — and withal there is a 
queer qualification—'* thus far"— that is until the ^th of May, 1846, 
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this coverinff has been put on, as if the Legislature were suspiciotE^ 
that some change might hereafter come over the spirit of things and 
they did not desire to commit themselves upon the subject. 

We find upon page ninety-three, an act entitled ** An act to provide 
for the election of constables in the several parishes of this State, 
excepting the parishes of Orleans and Jefierson.** The provisions 
of the act make no exception of Orleans and Jefierson, and we do 
not see why it might not be made to govern these parishes as well 
as others. Upon what day does the gentle reader suppose the Le* 
gislature has ordered the election of constables to take place t Upon 
a Sunday — " the &tit day of November next." We might suppose 
the printer had let drop some letters, and that the ** first day'* should 
read *• first Monday,*' but the French text forbids thi« charity — " le 
premier jour de ffovembre prockain,^^ stands there too, in sacrile" 
gious distinctness. 

We would give a silver penny to know who penned the resolution 
upon page ninety-three, giving thanks to ** Brevet Major-General 
Edmond Pendleton Gaines" — it must have been a coosin-german to 
the man who wrote Dr. Spencer's advertisement on the outside of the 
Daily Delta. 

By section 17th of the act regulating elections, it is provided ** that 
all persons convicted of the crimes of peijury, bribery, forgery, and 
other high crimes, or misdemeanors punishable by imprisonment with 
hard labor in the penitentiary, shall be excluded from the right of 
sufirage." The closing section of this act graciously excepts the 
parishes of Orleans and Jefferson from its provisions. 

How shall we construe the third section of the ** act to organize 
the District Courts in the parish and city of New Orleans ? Act of 
April 30, p. 32. It reads thus — '* that said Courts shall be opened 
from the &rst week in November, to the fcmrdi day of July,'' Did the 
Legislature intend that they should be closed during the remainder 
of the year ? It is clear that the provision was te guard against the 
neglect and absence of the Judges : — ^was it intended to stand in the 
way of their vigilance and attention too? ^re they forbidden, 
no matter what the exigencies of the case, and no matter 
how crowded the docket, to open the portals of Justice be- 
tween the fourth of July and the first of November ! Or was the 
proviso inserted to harmonize with the happy leisure of those who 
pass their summers by the lake side, and upon the mountain tops ? 
Section 13th of this same law is s puzzle to us — we can divine 
what the intention of the law is, but our code forbids us to disregard 
the letter of a law under the pretext of pursuing its spirit. Civil 
CodCf a. 13. It is not the intention of the legislator that constitutes 
the law, but the words in which he has. permitted that intention to be 
expressed. His views and designs cannot be matter of inquiry ; and 
if by any accident he has sanctioned a law which die Judge interprets 
in a manner directly the reverse of that in which the legislator 
understood it, it must be so put in execution ; for the public have a 
vested right in the enforcement of the law as it stands, not as it was 
intended. The act before us {Act of Aprils 30, />. 32) is a very 
important one. The whole form of our juridical proceedings has 
been changed — and this change, there is no doubt about it, has been 
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an ttmeadmeiit too. The truth ia, that the convention which made 
for us a new constitution was called together, not so much to change 
things as to change men. The object has been gained. Of all the 
Judges of the Supreme and Di^rict Courts of the parish of Orleans, 
but one remains who held his place under the old regime. All the 
appointments were made with great care, and we do not know that 
there is any jnst grotmd of complaint against a angle one. By the 
law before us, carrying out the constitutional provision?, each of the 
five District Judges of New Orleans has the same jurisdiction — from 
the 8«m of fifty dollars up to any amount, and in all causes, of what- 
soever nature. A preference in order of trial, is gii^en to a certain 
class of cases in certain Courts — thus the Judge of the Second 
District Court is called 4i^pon(o nve a preference in time to the trial of 
matters belonging to I^obate, but this does not prevent the docket 
of that Court from being awelled with cases upon account, promis- 
sory notes and bills of exdiange. So with the Court of the First 
District, where criminal procee£ii^ have rank; yet veiy many cases 
of a civil nature have already been heard and passed i^on by this Court, 

There is another very important law passed at the last session. 
The act to define ftfae qualifications of Jurors, of June 1, p. 86. It 
is enacted that from and after the passage of die act ** no property or 
tax qualificatioa shall he necessaiy to constitute a competent juror in 
any of the Courts of this State.** Great difficulty has always been 
had in New Orleans in fornmiff a jury. Our business men have 
done all ki their power to aroid being caHed «qpcsi in this service. 
They hvre availed themselves «f the statittes wgulating the fire de- 
partment to enrol themsdv^s as fine^aying members of some hose 
or engine company, and thus entitled themselves to exemption. We 
are acquainted widi many worthy and excellent men, of sound judg- 
ment, and high in eharaeter, who have l>een for many years in the 
State, and «xeept in this are Americans in the best sense of the 
word, who have, long since declared dieir intention of becomiog 
citicens, yet refuse «*io take oot their papen,*' for fear that 
their time wiM be too audi encroached «pon by the call to serve as 
jurors. No doiibt, the duty is sometimes onerous, but it is only so 
because so many strive to avoid it — if every one were ready to do Ins 
honest daty, ilie burden would l»e so much divided as to fall lightly 
on eadL We have no pafience with these eKempts, and they pai^ 
ticularlyaanoy us when they undertake to ridicule and condemn the 
jury verdicts of ^e day: — if these verdicts be wrong, if .they be not 
in accordance with law and evidence, if tbey are open to reproach, as 
being awed by influence, or moved by gain, whose fault as it that 
auch a state of things shoald be 7 If men leave lo others a duty 
which belongs to themselves, with what graoe do they complain of 
its non-performance ? 

Another law, that of May 29, p. 118, will facifitate tbe fomnatioa 
of juries, for so many will not now be afble to fdead exonse ander 
cover of their ^* oonseientious scruples " This act provides that 
-^'in an cases wheve the pumshment denounced by law is death, it 
shall be lawful for the jury to qualify their verdict l^ adding ^leieta 
with4yut €apital punishment. We remember being present at the 
trial of ane of the first jury cases called before Jnd^e Shaw, after 
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his appointment of Chief-Justrce of MassacRusetfis* The case wass 
» upon the cnmihal docket, and the prisoner was accused of a crime, 
the punishment of which upoaconV'ictibn is death. One of the jurors- 
hesitated to be swDriif sciyin^ that he had conscientiotift scruples abouft 
finding a verdict where the punishment was death. Judge Shaw 
sternly told' tlie. man^ that he had no business wiih conscientious 
scrupFes about performing, hrs> duties as an Ajoaerican citizen — that 
the law9 of hi& country were to he obeyed^ and that he who held 
shelter and protection ander them, should not refuse to aid 
in then* pcovisionsk Tlie iurov still persisted in his. excuse, and 
Judge Shaw sent fcim-to jailfc^p tea daya^ obser^ng, that he would 
have leisure,, in that time^ to become better informed ixh the claims 
which his country had upon him. It wasi afterward mooted before- 
a tribunal of students at Dane Law Sdiool, whether Judge-Shaw did 
right, dnA it wa»very gnvefy decided' that he did. Perhaps no report 
of this weighty sanction ever reached the worthy Chief-Justice, and 
we will ask our publisher to send it to him now. 

We have much more to say about the laws of 1846 ; — ^indeed, we 
have barely commenced the subject. It must be lesumed ia the nex^ 
number, for there iff no more room now, and all thai we had written 
about an elective jxidiciary, which in the march of progressive 
democracy is so certain soon to be fixed upoausv must for the present 
be strickea out.. 

Note.— Criticisms we are ever reacfy tfr admit wlien conducted in geod temper c 
the issue will be Iietween their authors and the public. We have sias eaocigh of 
our own to atooe for without assuming respoDsibilities for those of others. We . 
&e always willing aiuitrra2feram|»artm.r-£b. Com. Review. 



BSCEIUIIIES. 

1B>>E CATKRFILUOU 

This fataf woFinf lilbe the locust of Egypt^ thieatens tO'lesve^ ao- ^ creen Ihiogr 
alive'' wherever it finds adimssion. It is the scourge of the cotton {Santer, and 
the devastation of hii teeming fields is almost the certain result of its visits. 
Whoever shall devise a scheme for the extirpation of such an enemy, will con- 
fer a benefit upon his co|mtry. which nahiag could reward. Jttl efiorts have- 
hitherto proved nnavailiag. Mr. Affleck, of Mississivpit that able and practical 
agriculturist, thus describes the character and habits of the toect i 

•* The parent inseel is a adght ffyiag or owlet moth, I think belonging' to ihfr 
MiME&TRAOMr^-of a beautilul greenislk grey, wii^ bronae shadingrr oh each* 
outer wing there are two small white spots, shaded with, bronze, near the shoul- 
der and in a line with the edge y. and lower down, a large kidney-shaped black 
or brown spoc^shaded with white. Several wavy lines of purple crop the oute? 
wing, which has also a firinee of the same color on the inner edge, and a fringe 
ipcy and nurpie at the end. The body is Aidt, and tapers to the end. The 
temale is larger than the male, but tbey are otberwise oMich alike. The female 
deposits her eggs on the leaf (I am not fully satisfied that they are placed only 
there) in chisteis j they are round, and whitish or pale gieen, and quite smalL 
They^ are hatefaed in'from two to five days, according to the weather, and im- 
mediately eommenee eating the leaves or the plant They increase rapidly ir» 
size, attaining their fuU powth of one and a half inches in from three to five 
weeks. Thev are of a hght gieen color, with longitudinal stripes of yellow ow 
the sides, and along; the back two black, ones, separated, by a veiy narrow line 
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of trhiie. Some arc without the black stripe?. They are also atodded with 
small, distinct black spots, from nearly every one of which a black hair grows. 
They have sixteen legs — one pair behind, eight in the centre of the body, and 
hix pro-legs. They elevate the front half of the body, when at rest, giving it a 
continued motion from side to side. They give forth, when in numbers in a 
field, a peculiar sweetish odor, readily recognizable bv the observant planter. 
During the lifedme of the worm, it casts its skin at feast four times. When 
it has attained its full growth, it places itself near one of the comers of the 
leaf, spins a few threads of silk, attaching them to the leaf in such a way as to 
draw up the edge, which it loakes fast to the snriace Sf the leaf, forming a 
scroll, within which it undergoes its transformation to a pvpa. This it does in 
thirty-aiz to forty-eight hours. The pupa is black and slimy. In this state it 
remains from one to three weeks. I have found Che state of the weather influ- 
ence the change thus far, generally from seven to twelve days— when the per- 
fect insect appears, and proceeds to multiply her species. This each female 
will do to the extent of from two to six hundred or more." 

In relation to the regions which the caterpillar usually frequents, Mr. Affleck 
remarks: 

^'This scourge to the cotton planter is by no means a new thing; nor is it 
confined to this country alone, in ail the west India Islands, in Gkdana, and 
elsewhere in South America, it has been the frequent means of greatly lessening 
the crops. In Georgia, the caterpillar made its anpearance as early as 1793. 
In that year the destruction was complete (from Major Butler's field of four 
hundred acres, only eighteen bags were made). Seven years afterward they 
commenced the work of devastation in South Carolina. In 1804, the crops, 
which wotild have been devoured by them, were, with the enemy, efiectually 
destroyed by the hurricane of that year. (Between 1804 and 1825, their depreda- 
tions were only occasional, and then confined to particular fields.) In 1825, the 
visit of the worm was renewed, and its ravages were universal and eomplete. 
In 1827, ^29, '33, '34, '40, '41, and 43, the lower paruhet generally, or particular 
locations, suffered greatly by its depredations. (The caterpillar is seldom seen 
in the upper parishes.) In Guiana the worm is called ekeiUlU. An interesting 
account of it is given in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, article CeUtm, by Dr. 
Chisholm, of Clitton. The same account is repeated almost verbtUiMt by Mr. 
Porter, in his " Tropical Agriculturist" They appear there every year--d0iBg 
material injury, however, only every second or laird year. They show them- 
selves in that mild climate even during the winter, and appear and disappear 
many times during the year. Some elaborate estimates are made by Dr. €., of 
the amount of labor which might be profitably expended in destroying the ckmiUe, 
to which I would refer the curious, though they do not apply well to the present 
value of cotton. He gives one hint, however, which I tnink a good one. The 
tobacco growers of Maryland and Virginia nave acted upon it for many years, 
and with much success. ** A prudent and economical planter will increase the 
brood of every species of domestic ponldry, particularly turkeys^ for th^is has a * 
tendency to diminish the brood of eheniue in a very great degree, while profit 
arises irom the augmentation of useful stodc. Tuneys are observed lo have a 
remarkable appetite for the larve of the cotton moth, and devour prodigious 
quantities of tnem." In the Bahamas, between March and September, 1788, no 
less than two hundred and eighty tons of cotton, on a moderate scale, were de- 
voured by this worm. The same cause produced the abandonment of the gos- 
svptum culture in several of the West India Islands. I saw it recently stated, 
that the destruction of the plant by the caterpillar put an entire stop to the culti- 
vation of cotton, for many years, in EgypL The prospect of a like result in this 
cocmtiy seems by no means improbable. The appearance of the worm has 
hitherto been partial, large districts and even entiro States escaping; but this 
year it seems to be generu over the entire cotton growing region." 

He concludes with an extract from Seabrook's ** CotUm Plant" exhibiting a 
m^hod by means of which Mr. Townsend, of South Carolina, arrested the pro- 
gress of the worm in his fields: 

'' 1. His people searched for and killed both the worm and the chrysalis of the ' 
first brood. 

S. On the appearance of the second brood, he scattered com on the field to 
invite the notice of the bird, and while they depredated on the worms on the tops 
of the stalla and their upper limbs, the turlceys destroyed the enemy on the lower 
.branches. 
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3. When in the anxelia state, the negroes crushed them between thefir fingem. ^ 

4. Some patches of cotton, where the caterpillars were very thick and the birds 
and turkeys could not set access to them, were destroyed. 

5. The tops of the plants, and the ends of all the tender and luxuriant branches, 
where the eggs at the butterfly are usuallv deposited, were cut off. 

By these means^ resolutely pursued, although at one time tbe prospect of check- 
ing the depredation was almost cheerless, not the slightest injury to the field was 
sustained.^ 



lEXICAN COTTOI SEED* 

J. D. B. Db Bow, Esa. 

Diiar Sir — ^I beg to trouble vou or some of your subscribers for a tittle informa- 
tion ; I ask not £rom idle curiosity, but with a desire of gaining knowledge, and. 
probably of placing on record information of much value. 

Those planters who remember the dd black or green seed varieties of cotton 
grown some twenty years ago, or longer, can folly appreciate the advantage that 
we now enjoy from the improved or Mexican seed. We have only to call to 
mind that the old description of cotton jdelded about one-fourUi or S6 lbs. of cot- 
ton wool to the 100 lbs. of seed cotton ; that the quantity gathered per day was at 
least one-fourth less, and the yield per acre one or two hundred pounds less. The 
improved seed can hardly be regarded as of less importance than the introduction 
of the gin«6tand. It is nothing, then, but fit and proper that the genius and energy 
that directed the improvement should receive the due reward. 

There are now many persons who know all about the present variety — ^I mean 
the Mexican now in use. They can give the information. If left a few years 
longer without inquiry, the facts will have passed away. 

i beg to give what 1 learned, some ten or twelve years since, from intelligent 
planters, when on a visit to Natchez, as well as in more recent inquiries. 

It was said that Mr. Fierce Noland, living near Rodney, Mississippi,* had by 
dint of selection, so improved the seed, as to cause a demand for it, at even 50 to 
100 cents per bndiel, when other seed was not sought for at any price, and that 
the merit was due only to his uitelligeuce and energy. 

Recently, I have imderstood that a Mr. Price had a good variety of seed, which 
had in all probability been imported from Mexico, but had been suffsred to mix 
Of run out : and that some young planter, probably Mr. E3i Montgomery, had got 
firom Mr. Price some of his seed, and beg^an to select in 1833 ; this being about Uxe 
earliest step to the improvement. As evidence that this was so, Mr. Noland and 
oikers, I think, purchased seed of Mr. M. A Mr. Bolls, who had a gin on the 
road, and ginned for the public, will know about these particulars if he be now 
alive ; if not, others must be, who are aware, as mv informant states, that Mr. 
Bolls was in the habit of exhibiting the potton from this seed, as being remarka- 
ble for the quantity of lint and its beautiful white appearance. 

I should like to know, and presume there are many who are equally curious in 
matters that tend to throw light on our improvements, what was the original seed 
from which selections were made ; who introduced these seed, and above all, who 
made the improrement that has added millions to the wealth and resources of oui 
whole country. 

I do not think that Uie introduction ot Mexican seed alone conferred the bene- 
fit ; I have planted seed direct from Mexico, and though continuing to do so for 
several years, I could not discover that they equaled our Mexican, although I 
believe the Mexican seed were the forerunners, and were the parents of the pre- 
sent Mexican or Petit Gulf seed. 

Yours, with great respect, 

^ M. W. PHILLIPS. 

* Mr. P. Noland has dnee removed to Wanen Cktunty, not &r firom Vicksburg. 
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Alt I.— corns, WEIGHTS, AND IEA8IIIB8. 

In the first place, and to dissipate any erroneous impressions 
which may be formed from such a juxtaposition of terms as exists in 
our title, it is distinctly affirmed that we have landed no kind of 
analogy beyond the most remote, between the coinage, currency, or 
money of a country, deemed to represent its wealth, and the system 
of weights and measures applied to the division of that wealth. 

The terms are classed as of kindred commercial importance, and 
the sole purpose of the present essay is to present upon each such 
general principles, facts, and statistics, as will lead to its clear and 
correct elucidation. 

That there are difficulties and perplexities to be encountered, wiH 
not be denied, since statesmen and philosophers in every age have 
found them, and libraries now ffroan under the material which they 
have accumulated. But nevertheless, that there has been a greater 
degree of complexness imagined than really exists, we shall endeavor 
to show. 

And first, then, of coinage^ currency^ or money. 

It is a very common mode of investigation, first taught by John 
Locke, to refer back to the origin of society, and of things, anid mark 
their progress thence. We adopt that mode. Certainly there was 
a period when the man himself was the producer and manufacturer 
of every article of his consumption — ^when he did not, as it were, go 
out of himself — ^when the germs of every art existed in him, without 
an idea of their distribution. With few wants, how easy were their 
gratification. A unit then, an independent existence, man so re- 
mained until the development of the social prind]^ sent him into 
society. In this rude stage, little was there above brute nature. 
There will be as little again if they are to be heard, whose doctrines, 
legitimately extended, lead us back to this, by destrojring at ^< one 
fell swoop'' all the precious results of a dtstrihution of labor ; re- 
sults which the Roman poet might well have introduced in his elo- 
quent passage on the progress of society : 

[nde casas postquam, ac pelles ignemqne paranmt 
Et molier conjuncta, viro concessit in imum 
Castaque privatflB veneris connnbia Inta 
Cognita sunt, prolemque ex se videre creatam 
Turn genus humanum primutn molescere coepit. 

But remove man a single degree from this. Let him perceive 
how dissimilarly God has endowed us with faculties ; how much 
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superior in certain respects a neighbor is, and how much infe- 
rior in others. Let him mark, too, higher skill in pointing an 
arrow or a rock than he possesses, or vainly emulates. It* his own 
experience be of service, let him learn that expertness is the offapring 
of practice, and that practice is a thing of time, toil, and labor, which 
cannot be given by the same man to all things in the space of a brief 
life. These will be the first great lessons of political economy. 
They will break up the unities of which we have spoken — they will 
amalgamate them, and men henceforward will be found reciprocally 
employed in each other's service. 

Society and civilization, however, are things of slow growth, and 
we have but arrived at the origin of barter, which will not long suf- 
fice. The hunter may find it very well to part with a portion of his 
venison for a brace of ducks, or a handful of fish, but might it not 
happen that the proprietor of the ducks, or the fisherman, is already 
supplied with venison sufiicient for his wants ? What is there for 
the hunter in this contingency ? He must return disappointed or 
seize by main force what has been denied his appetite, which we are 
at liberty to suppose him physically incapable of doing ; or finally, 
and what would be by far the most prudent course, he must acquire 
something desired and not possessed, or not possessed in sufficient 
quantities by those with whom he would act, and which they would 
regard as an equivalent for their property. Now the fisherman may 
be often supposed in the same condition as the hunter. How shall 
these men then meet each other at all times upon common ground 
and enjoy their mutual products ? 

The most obvious reflection which occurs here, is that some one 
commodity of universal requisition and demand must be sought, to 
conduct the exchanges, which have become too complicated to be 
conducted in kind. For this each man will barter his wares, because 
assured that other wares, of whatever description, or at whatever 
season, may be bartered in turn for it. Is there such a commodity ? 

Among the Mexicans, when the Spaniards invaded their country, 
it was discovered that grains of cacao were gaining circulation, as a 
medium of exchange. The grounds of tiiis preference can only be 
traced in the fact that cacao was a scarce commodity, and one in 
general estimation. If a mere arbitrary choice were absurdly sup- 
posed, why not then as well a choice of pebbles or shells ? 

The early Greeks were wont, as every classical scholar will re- 
member, to estimate the value of their commodities by the number 
of oxen which they had cost, or for which they could be exchanged. 
Thus in Homer we find the valuation of the arms of Diomedes and 

Glaucus : 

For Diomed's brass arms of mean device, 
For which nine ozeD paid (a vujgar price), 
He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 
A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought* 

• Diad VI. It may be a question after all, however, whether thceo were real bond 
JUU '* beeves," for the Qreeks had a eoin termed bous, ox, from the fact of an ox being 
stamped upon it, as we learn, from the classics, though coinage in Greece can hardly 
be deemed as ancient as the wars of Troy. It is a little remarkable, too, that the Latins 
should have called their octospoeimia, from peeutt a herd or flock stamped upon them. 
Their word numeiOt money, bdng derived, it is thought, from numeOf to mark ; that is^ 
to mark the fineness or weight. 
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It would be easy enough to advance in this manner illustrations 
from other countries. Thus the Carthaginians adopted leather, 
which some suppose a kind of substitute for bank-notes, as the pre- 
cious metals were abundant enough with them ; the Lacedemonians 
adopted iron, and the Romans copper, the Abyssinians salt, the Bri- 
tons of the time of Caesar iron and brass, the Saxons live stock, the 
Maldive islanders cowries, and of later day we find codfish adopted 
at Newfoundland, tobacco and rice in eariy Virginia and Cmrolina, 
and even pork, horses, 6lc„ in some of the Western States, and the 
Chinese now coin their money of copper only, and regard gold and 
silver as articles of mere merchandise. 

In each of the cases above stated, the commodity so dignified as 
the medium of conducting the exchanges of all others, became in 
every sense the money of the country, without having lost anything 
of its character as merchandise* It may have appreciated in value 
somewhat from the circumstance, but it was impossible at the same 
time to change its nature. 

At the present day the whole civilized world have agreed upon cer- 
tain commodities, which shall be considered among them by consent, 
and from their intrinsic value and usefulness, as equivalents, in due 
proportions, for all others — these commodities are gold and silver, 
vfUl any man in his senses maintain that these metals have become 
by this act in any other sense money, than the Greek live oxen, the 
Koman brazen aSf or the Abyssinian salt! And yet this has been 
done. 

We have gained something when we come to regard money as a 
mere commodity — " the commodity exchanged mo^t frequently for 
every other ^^^ and like these others worth only as much as it wiU sell 
for in the markets of the world. There is nothing to exempt it from 
the fluctuations of trade, and to entitle it a standard of value, 
would be the same as to aflirm that a thing may be fixed and fluctu- 
ating at the same time. A cubic inch of water may be a standard, 
for we shall find it of the same absolute weight at the equator as at 
the pole, now as a thousand years before the deluge.* 

Regarding money as a commodity regulated by the laws of supply 
and demand, and by all the other laws which regulate other com- 
modities, we discover at once the absurdity, as well as the wicked- 
ness of all attempts to elevate or depress its value on the mere man- 
date of an emperor or of a parliament. Canute, the Dane, com- 
manded as wisely the sea to stay its advances. But we discover 
more, and what will be of great practical value to us, that money, or 
gold and silver, may be in excess in a country, from some temporary 
cause, and in commercial phraseology *< glut the market/* just as we 
see it glutted occasionally by cotton or any other staple. The same 
disease will require t)ie same remedy, and the nation will at times be 
gaining wealth by the exportation of its specie or money, or in the 
reverse, losing wealth bv its absurd retention. 

They are mistaken, then, who regard the precious metals as the 

* Adam Smith remarki : The price of gold end sllTeri when the accidental diecoTerv 
of more abundant mines does not keep it down, aa it naturally rises with the wealth 
of every country, so it Is at all times naturally higher in a rich than in a poor coantrv. 
Ctold and tUrer, like all other commodities^ seek the market where the best price is 
given for them. Wealth of National vol. l., p. 296. 
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mere representatives of wealth. They are wealth themselves, and 
no arm of power can cause them for any time to he received for a 
fraction heyond their intrinsic value. Otherwise, we should not so 
much look to the material as to the '* superscription,** or stamp. 

They are equally mistaken who would regard money as a measure 
of value or wealth ; for how can that he a measure which has no 
fixed value itself, and how can values have a .fixed measure, when 
they are merely relative terms? 

Were money the representative and measure of wealth, it would 
follow that the representative and measure must be precisely equal 
in value to the thing represented and measured, and that the sum 
total of all the money in any country would exactly express the 
wealth of that country. Now this is sheerly absurd, since we know 
that the proportion which money bears to other commodities is but a, 
mere item. Of no other use than to conduct exchanges, how can it 
at all apply to that immense proportion of every nation's wealth 
which is consumed without exchanging, or which is exchanged in 
kind, or finally, exchanged by mere transfers from one side of a 
ledger to the other ? We shall see this more particularly hereafter. 

Can all money be regarded as on the same par as the precious 
metals, for instance bank notes ? Have they intrinsic value ? 
Clearly not. They are then merely representatives^ they answer 
for something else ; are not commodities, not values, not wealth,* 
not money in any sense that gold and silver have come to be regarded 
money, or that salt or oxen became money in other days. It is their 
representative character which fives them value, and we are yet to 
learn that that character would be changed in kind though it might 
be in degree, if these bank notes represented lands or su^ar instead 
of specie ; or that thekr character would not ^k altogether and be 
Ipst, were it found, as it too often fatally is, that they represent 
nothing at all Paper bills are the growth of a system of credit, and 
have much to do with the confidence which man has in his fellow- 
man. Where they do not represent commodities, dollar for dollar, 
they furnish facilities for making a little wealth control a great deal, 
and have their convenience and economy, perhaps, in the operations 
of commerce ; which, sometimes, however, they most grievously 

If gold and ■Urer be wealth, are they prodactive wealth t Mr. Tucker considered 
that the expense of metallic cunency, including the wear and tear of metalst the cost 
of coinage and interest on the value of mateiiS, amounted to 6 per cent on the whole 
capital of New York. He, however, included paper as well as metals in the currency. 
Mr. Webeter, in 1838, estimated the whole currency of the Union at •130,000.000 ; of 
which, perhaps, 9702000,000 was apede {l\icktr an Money and Dank$. p. 68). The 
metallic currency of Britain was at the same period •16Q,OOlO,000. The Mowing table 
showing the oroportion of gold and silver to other currency, and the condition of the 
banks in 1838» will be found of interest : 

TWe ahowing the Number and CondUion qfaUtkt Banks in the United Statee, on the 
let January, 1838, aoeordmg to Mr. Woodlbun^e Report, 

PRINCIPAL DKST8. PRINCIPAL A88BT8. 

LoMlDirUoai. fraoTBuiks. CapitaL NoCm in Cireolatkm. Dsporiti. Spedft. Lcmiim, fte. 
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embarrass and destroy. Of this experience our country has had 
abundance. 

But enough here for the present It was only necessary to show 
the origin of money and its true nature, which we think have been 
quite sufficiently done for the satisfaction of every reader, and in the 
most incontestable manner. We return to the first division of our 
general subject, which admits of this plain distribution : 

I. — The Material used for Coinage or Money, 

II. — The History of Coins. 

III. — 7%c Interference of Government with Coins, 

IV. — T%e Value of Ancient and Modern Coins, 

V. — American Coinage. 

I. There are many reasons to be assigned for the universal prefer- 
ence given to gold and silver, for purposes of coinage and currency. 
There is not, perhaps, another substance in nature which would 
meet all the requisitions so well as these. Let us note these requi« 
•sitions : 

1. Thai the material be durable ; t. 6., not deteriorate with time. 

2. That it possess freat value in small bulk. 

3. That it exist only in limited quantities, or be susceptible only 
of such gradual increase as the convenience or wants of the world 
may demand ; Or in plain terms, that its exchangeable value do not 
vary as rapidly as that of other commodities. Thus, had gold and 
silver ever been produced by the alchemists out of base metals, as 
was the dream of early miscalled science, they must have been 
abandoned, and the material for money sought from other sources. 
Or should the working of the Asiatic mines prove as productive as 
present facts indicate that they will, the proportionate value of gold 
and silver must be greatly altered, if the last metal do not become 
ultimately the most valuable of the two. In fact, it has already been 
stated by a late French journal, that Siberia contains gold in such 
abundance, that its discovery is likely to produce a financial revolu- 
tion 'in Europe, similar to that which took place on the discovery of 
Peru.* Within fourteen years, the gold product of Siberia has 
doubled ; and all that is required, it is stated, to produce any quan- 
tity, is the force to work the mines. Platinum has sometimes been 
mentioned as an ultimate resort, and the Russians have set the exam- 
ple of coining it, but this metal is liable to the threat objection, that 
the supply may be indefinitely increased should there exist a demand. 

4. That the material wherever produced, in all times and in all 
places, should present the identical same qualities and the identical 
fineness. 

6. That it be capable of division into small portions of the same 
weight and fineness, so that purchases of all magnitudes may be made 
with them. 

6. That it be readily stamped, marked or coined, so as not to be 
easily effiiced. 

7. That it possess naturally, or may be made to do so by means of 
alloy, hardness sufficient to resist friction.! This alloy counts, how- 
ever, for nothing in the value of the coin. In the Frefleh silver 
coins we are told by Say, it is of copper of the value of 1-600 of the 

* See Banker's Magazine, No. 2. p. 126, fiaiamore. t Vethake, Pol. PhiL, p.^. 
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whole ; the five-franc piece weighing 25 grammes^ contains 2jt gr. 
alloy. But of alloys and friction hereafter. 

Is there then a sufficiency of gold and silver to answer all the pur- 
poses of commerce in conducting the exchanges of the world, to say 
nothing of the immense demand for them in the manufacture of plate 
and jewels, and for other luxurious uses, and the considerable annual 
loss by friction ? We shall consider this. 

1. By an extract from a hi^h authority, approved over and over in 
our country. *< Notwithstanding the apprehensions so frequently ex* 
pressed among ourselves, lest the United States might not possess a 
circulating medium large enough for the business purposes of the 
community, it is a matter of not the least importance whether this 
medium he great or small. Whatever in any country may be the 
amount of it, if we suppose it to be reduced to the tenth part of that 
amount, the prices of things will only become one-tenth of what they 
are ; and a hundred dollars will perform precisely the same fnnctions 
now performed by a thousand."* The only inconvenience woul^ 
be that the divisions might become inconveniently small to satisfy 
minute values. 

2. The quantity of money really necessary for exchanges is^ much 
less than is usually imagined. Thus, when 2,200,000,000 francs was 
the whole currency of France according to Neckar, the agriculture 
alone of that kingdom, according to Arthur Young, amounted to 
11,000,000,000 francs ; and in Great Britain, when the whole capital 
of the country was valued at £2,300,000,000 sterling, the specie me- 
dium was estimated only at £47,000,000. We are told also by Say, 
that in his time, labout the beginning of the present century, England 
required to effect her sales and purchases, an agent equal only in 
value to 1,284,000 lbs. weight of gold, or, what is the same thing, 
1,200,000,000 lbs. sugar, or what is still the same thing, £60,000,000 

sterling.! 

The whole gold and silver medium of a country does not, how- 
ever, exist in coinage. Much of it is melted into the form of bars, 
assayed and stamped at the mint, which determines their weight and 
the degree of fineness of the metal. These are entitled bullion. In 
this form it becomes more strictly an article of commerce in an eco- 
nomical manner, and its value may easily be determined. It is, per- 
haps, to be regretted that the plan in relation to bullion, is not in 
every case adopted by government, even in the smallest coinage. 
Let the piece be simply stamped by authority, to prevent fraud, with- 
out any attempt to fix a value to it which must ever be changing; 
and let the world always be supposed wise enough, as it abundantly 
is, in every instance, to determine that value from the stamp. There 
is as much wisdom in fixing the price that a barrel of flour shall sell 
at, as there is in fixing the price of a gold piece, termed an eagle or 
a sovereign^ of such a degree of fineness and of such a weight. 

« Vethake, Pol. Ec, p. 174. If the thirty-three millions of coinst said Mr. Shields, 
of Alabama, in the Congreas of 1841, in the vanlts of the banks of thla Union were 
thrown into circulation, and every bank note in the Union burnt up or banished from 
circulation, it would require but the one-hundredih part of the stock of gold and silver 
now in use in the world, to supply the country with an amount of metallic money 
equal to that of paper now in circulation. — Goug^t Journal qf Baankingt 106. 

t Vethake, Pol. Ec, p. 174. 
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So soon as sold and silver became articles of exchange or money, 
some chemical mode of determining their degree of purity became 
at once necessary.* This much of science must be as ancient, though 
perhaps in much imperfection, as the first attempt at coinage. These 
chemical tests, etc., are Di^hat is understood as assaying. Let us then 
determine the antiquity of coins. 

n. — The History of Coins, — ^The books of Moses are our most 
ancient records. They inform us that Abraham <* was rich in cattle, 
silver and gold^'*^ and that he weighed out four hundred shekels of 
silver '* according to the currency of the merchants." From this 
nothing is learned of coinage ; but his great-grandson Joseph, was 
sold for twenty pieces of suver^ and afterward presented his breth- 
ren with three hundred pieces. Now were these pieces all weighed 
out or were they coined ? Calmet determines the former, for in his 
Biblical Dictionary he affirms that in the whole history of the He- 
brews, there is ncft one word of coined money, of any dimension ; 
nothing to show the form of the money or the thing represented 
upon it.t 

Julius Pollux attributes the first coinage to the Queen of Pelops, 
who went into Greece with her husband, from Phrygia, 1200 years 
B.c.t 

The Lydians, who flourished 500 years B.C., are said by Herodo- 
tus to have been the first people who coined money ; but fabulous 
history has ascribed the invention to the reign of Saturn and Janus, 
in Italy.^ 

Coins were of common use in Greece, however, we are told, in 
the time of Solon, b.o. 600 ;|| but it is stated on other authority, that 
Philip of Macedon first coined in that country, and that his pieces 
were termed philippi. 

The Sicilians coined gold and silver, 500 b.c; and specimens are 
exhibited at this day in the cabinets of the curious. 

• Gold is found only in the native state, that is without ore»— crystals irregular, 
generally octohedron and dodecahedron;, dissolves by mixed nitric and muriatic acids ; 
specific gravity 19.3, water bdnff 1. ; great ductility and malleabiiity ; found in rocks. 
In the beds of streams, and in alluvial deposits, sometimes in iron and other ores ; exists 
in aUparts of the world ; found sometimes in masses of 20 to 50 pounds, pure. The 
American gold region according to SiUiman*» JcnirnaL is a thousand miles square in 
North Carolina alone. The whole gold region in the United States extends from 
Canada to the south-western boundary of i& Cherokee nation in Georgia, and from 
the Rappahannock in Virginia, to the Coosa in Alabama, (Gmi.*« CAait., 236.) The 
degree of purity of gold is ezproMed by the number of parts of that metal contained in 
24 parts of any mixture : thus gold which in 24 such parts, termed ooni/lv, contains 22 
of pure metaL is said to be 22 camts fine.— £r»ify« C/um,^ 1, p. 134. 

SiLVKE.— Found native, also combined with sulphur and mur> acid, also with other 
metals ; crystals cubes and octohedrons; soluble in nitric acid ; found in South Amer- 
ica, Saxony and Suabia, Bohemia. Norway, Ireland, part of England, parts United 
Sutes, particularly Connecticut, New Hampshire and New York ; has been found in 
masses of 100 to 660 lbs. ; specific gravity according to Henrys 10.51. 

The following table Is Worthy ornote : 

Rndud gold regUm UnUed StaUa^Jrom 1824 to 1838—15 yeart. 



Virginia, . . . . f 482,000 
North Carolina, - • - 2,648,000 
Sonth Carolina, • - - 340,500 
Georgia, .... 1,799,900 



Tennessee, .... 913,900 
Alabama, .... 1,000 
Other pbices, .... 12,400 



Total, . . . $5,298,200 
Average annually, 9353,213. 
t Page. 678. t Macpheraon's Ann. Com., vol. I.. 16. 

f Br. Encyclopedia, art. Coins. il Eschenburg, Man. Clas. Lit., p. 73. 
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It is well ascertained that at the time of Darius, in Persia, there 
were gold coins termed darics^ after the monarch ; and that with 
30,000 of these, he bribed Agesilaus, King of Sparta.* Herodotus, 
also, says of an earlier Darius, that his gold and silver were melted 
and poured into earthen pots, and that when wanted pieces were 
broken off. 

No Roman coins date farther back than 266 B.C., and these arc 
of silver, though copper had been coined, it is said before. Seventy 
years later gold was coined, and the aureus of this metal was worth, 
at the time of Augustus, about 20s. of our money, when the whole 
coinage of Rome was estimated at £358,000,000 sterling. 

A mint was established in Britain, B.C. 14, for coinage of gold, 
silver and brass, of which coins, we are told by Macpherson, forty 
specimens have reached our time. 

The Franks were permitted, in the sixth century, by the Emperor, 
to coin their money. 

In the age of Charlemagne, 750, such had been the exhaustion of 
gold and suver from the perpetual wear and tear of the metals, from 
ihe inroads of barbarism, and the consequent cessation of all kinds 
of industnr, including the working of mines, that the enormous sums 
mentioned in antiquity, had declined almost to nothing, and there 
were scarcely any of the precious metals in circulation in Europe. 
Copper, tin, and ironf were the chief substitutes, and the Jews were 
the only traders and repositories of the finer coins.| 

During the middle ages, the privilege of coining was hereditary 
in many famUies, and in England, at the time of Ethelred, 1017, 
there were about forty petty mints, and the moneyers, whose names 
appeared upon the coins, numbered two hundred and forty-three. 
The Bishops and • Abbots were licensed coiners — the stamp being 
sent them from the Exchequer. In the reign of Henry VI. but eight 
mints remained, in that of Henry YII. four, Edward YI. three, and 
Queen Elizabeth maintained but a single one in the kingdom, viz. : 
that of London.^ 

In the tenth century, so scarce had money become, that the whole 
amount existing in Europe, is estimated by Jacobs as only about 
£33,000,000 sterling, and so precious was its value, we are told by 
Dr Henry, that prices ranged according to the following table, in 
money of the present day : 

{. •. d. 

Yalne of a slave. S 16 3 

" «* horse 115 3 

/ (I « ass or mule 14 1 

»' " cow 6 2 

« " hog 110 

" «* sheep 1 3 

" «* goat 4 

* This we are assured is a mistake and we stand corrected.— Ed. 

t We are told by Voltaire, that copper and iron were hi earl v use amonff the Swedes, 
as money : La banque pubuque, qui est la plus andenne de r Europe y tut introdulte 
par n^ceesite, parcequeles payee se fidsant en monnaie de cuivre et de fer, le transport 
4taU trop difficile ; Histoire de Charles XII., p. 27. 

t Jacobs on the Precious Metals, 162-166. 

f The standard money was first called Herling in the nkm of the Conqueror— deri- 
vation not dear : to say fiom the Easterling coiners, would be an anachronism. Hacp. 
An* Com. 
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In the thirteenth century, a ransom of three million crowns was 
demanded by the Englisn for their prisoner, John of France ; in 
money of the present day« £1,2&0,000 sterling. The sum was deem- 
ed enormous, and the first payment, a fifth of the whole, found so 
great, and France was so exhausted, says Voltaire, that it could not 
possibly be furnished. The only expedient was to recall the Jews, 
and sell to them the privilege of trade. The successor of John was 
forced on account of this ransom, it is said, to pay for the necessi- 
ties even of his household, in mon^y of leather, through which a 
silver nail was driven. 

As late as 1496, the daughter of Edward III., married to Lord 
Howard, was allowed by authority £1 Is. per week for her'* susten* 
tation and exhibition, and convenient diet of meat and drink,'' with a 
farther allowance of £80 12s. per year for eight servants : a gentle- 
woman, a woman, a girl, a gentleman, « yeoman and three grooms ; 
and £25 lOs. 4d« for seven horses. 

During this period the delusions of alchemy were at their height, 
and the great farce of Raymond Lully was enacted. This impostor 
pretended to have discovered the ^* philosopher's stone," and being 
thrown into prison, it is said that he made fold even there, with the 
inscription upon it: Je9U8 autem transiens medium eorum ibaty 
intimating that as our Saviour passed among the Pharisees, so thai 
gold was made by an invisible and« secret art. Many statutes were 
thereupon passed in England against the multiplication of gold^ but 
had this been all we should only have smiled ; it is discovered, how- 
ever, that various acts of parliament were passed from 1307 down 
even to 1022, against the exportation of gold and silver, which were 
not at all more wise than contemporary statutes against the exporta- 
tion of wool. 

The opening of a new world at last in the fifteenth century occft- 
eioned a revolution in the finances of Europe, for the untold mineral 
wealth, the inexhaustible gold and silver resources of that world were 
poured bounteously into her lap. 

The following table, made up by us from Jacobs (and obtained by 
him from Ruding^s Annals of the Coinage of Britain), and from other 
authentic sources, will show the great advances in the operations of 
the En^ish mint from the reign o£ Edward II., 1907, to the present 
day: 

GOLD AND SILVER RECEIVED AT THE MINT. 

Uowjrofthatday. Mmefof tbiiday. 

Reign of Edward II., li!0 years ;£ 15,993 X 46,177 

EdwardIII.,*50 " 194,079 473,703 

Richard I!., 22 ^ 7,095 15,849 

Hcmyiy., 14 " 12,620 21,927 

Henry v., 9 « 31,636 66,148 

Henry VI., 39 " 70,692 141,349 

EdwardlV., 24 " .150,493 240,788 

HeniyVn., 24 " 76,917 120,328 

By comparing these amounts with those which succeed immediately 
after the opening of the American mines, the great improvement will 
be marked. 

* Up to the 18 Edward III. the gold coinage has not been ascertained. 
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Reign Clueen Elizabeth .... XI ,200,000* 
" James I., 32 yean.. 5,473,666 
" Charles I., 35 *• .. 13,241,732 
« James XL, 4 ** .. 4,228,753 

William d& Mary, and Wm. 

UL, 12 yean 9,434,963 



Reign Ctueen Anne,13 yean je3,102,74? 
" George L, 14 '' 8,725,921 
" George II., 37 " 11,966,57(> 
" George III., 61 " 62,750,70ti 
" GeoigelV., 9 •' 34,363 8r>8 

Prom 1817— 31, 14 «* 47.000,000t 



From the year 1492, according to Humboldt, to ISOO, America 
alone furnished to Europe £62,000,000 sterling in the precious metals, 
and up to 1619 the same enormous yield is supposed by Jacobs, to 
have continued. The effects of the rapacity, extortion and crimes* 
of such men as Cortes, Pizarro and others, were such that in fifty 
years fix>m the discovery of America, the quantity of gold and silver I 
had doubled in circulation in Europe, and reached Uie amount of 
£60,000,000. 

A new use, however, began to be found for the metals, or on& 
which, during the dark ages, had almost been entirely neglected, viz. i 
the manufacture of ornaments and plate ; these metals began too U> 
be exported to Asia, but notwithstanding all of this, so great did the 
imports continue, that in the year 1600 the coinage of Europe alone 
reached £190,000,0001, having multiplied /ourfo/d in a century4 

The seventeenth century brought, with increased wealth) refinement 
and luxury into Europe, and a more extensive manufacture of th» 
metals and exportation into Asia ensued, so that at the end of it, not- 
withstanding the steady yield of the mines, the coirfage of Europe Is 
not supposed to have exceeded £397,000,000 sterling, or an increase 
of 160 per cent, in one hundred years. 

The jproducts of the mines of America, Ewope and Africa, during 
the eighteenth century, is stated to have been £870,000,000 ster- 
ling, of which America alone produced £786,000,000. The estimated 
coinage of the world in the year 1808 is made by Jacobs, thus i 

Coin existing in 1700, reduced by friction je296,000,000 

Produce of mines ;8B80,000,000 

Two-fifths exported to Asia 352,000.000 

508,000,000 
Two4kirds manufactured 352,000,000 

176,000.000 
Friction for 109 yean 22,000,000—154,000,000 

Stock of coins, 1809 380,000,000 

From 1809 to 1830 the unsettled and revolutionary condition of 
Mexico and South America, and the already over- worked and par- 
tially exhausted condition of their mines, caused a great declension 
in the trade of the precious metals. The average annual yield of the 
whole of this mining country fell from about ^ght millions sterling 
to something like five milliona. The United States had, however, 
beffun the working of the metals on a small scale in native mines, 
and also the Russian Empire. The whole coinage, therefore, of 
1830, is supposed to have been 313 millions sterling, a reduction of 
sixty millions in 23 years. 

Humboldt calculated in 1804 that there were three thousand mines 

• From Macpherson, who only gives the gold coinage. t McCulioch. 

t Jacoh^ on the metals, 200^ 
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in Mexico, of which, we are told by Gen. Thompson, not one-fiftieth 
are worked. The gold of this couAtry is very inconsiderable. Wc 
lake the following extract from Thompson's Recollections of Mexi- 
co, p. 203: 

Mr. Ward estimates the annual produce of the mines, for a few years prior to 
1810, at ^,000,900. Atter that period, from the revsolationary condition of the 
country, it dwindled almost to nothing — in one year, tu three and a half millions. 
The official returns fur 1642, show an exportation of gold and silver, registered at 
Che custom-house, of $18,500,000. The facility with which large values in gold 
may be clandestinely exported, and the temptation to do so, from the high duties 
on exportation (6 per cent.), caased a large amount to be smuggled ; to lorm any 
accurate estimate of the amount of the exports of specie, a very large addition 
must be made to this amount Three or iour millions would scarcely cover it. 
Add to these the amount retained in the country, and it will be very safe to as- 
sume the present produce of the mines at from 33 to 24 million dollars per an- 
num. The whole amount coined at the mint in the city of Mexico since tke cfm- 
ouest, is 8443,000,000; since 1090, $295^68,750. It is risking very little to say 
tnat, if Mexico was inhabited by our race, the produce of the mines would be at 
least five times as great as it is now. In five years, with such a population, and 
only of an equal number with that which Mexico now has, I do not hesitate to 
assert that the mineral and agricultural exports alone would nearly equal the ex- 
ports of any other country of the world. 

It can hardly be supposed, therefore, taking in view all that has 
been previously remarked, that the whole hard money cuNrency of 
the world at the present day, amounts to a much greater sum than 
sixteen hundred millions of dollars. In this view we are sustained 
by Albert Gallatin, who pidilished twelve or fifteen years ago an ud- 
.mirable paper upon the subject^ an extract from which we will now 
furnish the reader. In a few points it differs slightly from the esti- 
mates of Jacobs. Mr. Gallatin says : 

The total amount of gold and silver produced by the mines of America, to the 
year 1803 inclusive, and remaining there, or exported to Europe, has been esti- 
mated by Humboldt at about $5,000,000,000, and the product of the years 1804-30, 
may be estimated at $750,000,000; if to tliis we add $600,000,000, the nearly as- 
certained product to this time of the mines of Siberia; about $450,000 000 for the 
African gold dust ; and for the product of the mines of Europe (which yielded 
aboat $3,000,000 a year, in the beginning of this century), from the discovery oi 
America to this day, and $300,000,000 for the amount existing in Europe, prior to 
the discovery of America, we find a total, not widelv differing from the fact, of 
$7,!i00,000,000. It is much more difficult to ascertain the amount which now re« 
mains in Europe and America together. The loss\by friction and accidents 
might be estimated, and researches made respecting the total amount which has 
been e;i:ported to countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope ; but that which has 
been actually consumed in gilding, plated ware, and other manufactures of the 
same character, cannot be correctlv ascertained. From the imperfect data within 
our reach, it may, we think, be affirmed that the amount still existing in Europe 
and America certainly exceeds $4,000,000,000, and most probably lalls short of 
$5,000,000,000. Of the medium of $4,500,000,000, which we have assumed, it 
appears that from one-third to two-fiUhs is used as currency* and that the residue 
consists of plate, jewels, and other manufactured articles. It is known that, of 
the gross amoanc of $7,900,000,000, about $1,800,000,000, or one-fourth of the 
whole in value, and one-forty-eighth in weight, consisted of gold. Of the 
$4,500,000,000, the presumed remaining amount in gold and silver, the proportion 
of gold is probably greater, on account of the exportation to India and China 
havinsf been exclusively in silver, and of the greater care in preventing every 
possible waste in an article so valuable as gold. 

in estimating the loss by abrasion, friction, or waste of coins, it is 
to be observed that with the advance of science the amount has been 

* /. e., about %\fi&^fmjm & Mr. Jacobs estimated it •1,502,000,000. 
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greatly lessened. That on gold is regarded now as three-qnarterv 
less in proportion than upon sliver, and Mr, Jacobs, from a series of 
experiments made bj the officers of the English mint in 1816, and 
previously, deduces the conclusion that of the late issues of British 
gold the annual loss is one-eight hundredth* of the whole value, 
and of silver one two-hundredths of the whole value. Vhus, though 
the value of silver produced since the discovery of America, be three 
times that of gold, the loss upon it by wear and tear is fourfold, 
showing that the relative values of these metals must be naturally 
undergoing a change, greatly accelerated of late, if what we have 
seen in relation to Siberia be true. We cannot forbear introducing 
passages from two of the highest authorities recogniied in our coun- 
try, which show, witb sowe precisiont^ the changes of which we have 
spoken. 

Before the discovery of the mines of America, the value of fine gold to fine sil« 
ver was in the proportion , in Europe, of 1 to It^, and 1 to 13^ About the middle 
of the last century, it came to be regulated as 1 to 14 and 1 to 15 ; that is, a& 
ounce of fine gold was worth fourteen and fifteen ounces of fine silver. Gold rose 
in nominal value or in tiie quantity of silver given for it. Bot]i metals sunk in 
their real value or in the quantity of labor they could command, but silver sunk 
the most.* 

The relative position of gold and silver^ in respect to valoe^ is by no means d^* 
termined by the respective supply of each from the mines. Humboldt states, that 
silver is produced ttom the mmes of America and Europe, jointly, in the ratio to 
gold of 45 to 1. Now, the ratio of their value, instead of being 45 to 1, is only 

In Mesico .• 15f to 1 

In France , 15i to 1 

In China , 12 to 13 to 1 

In Japan ^ 8 to 9 to 1 

The diflerence is probably owing to the superior utility and demand of silver for 
the purposes of plate, dK., as well as of money. Tkis operates most in the East, 
for gold jewelry is relatively cheaper there tkan in our part of the world.f 

III.— Under this head we come to consider the interference of 
governments with the subject of coins^ and shall be very briefr 
The history of the world afibrds nothing more remarkable than this- 
interference, which has been conducted without amy regard to * the 
principles of politie»] economy, or erenr, in some most melancholy in*" 
stances, to those of faith and justicei The superscription which our 
Saviour referred to upon the coin of Cesar,, the world was taught by 
its rulers to regard as the secret of the coin's valae. It was a notion 
worthy of those who, under the name of protectors, have been the 
oppressors of men. There were Caesars enough in every age to 
regard the whole currency as their ow»; and if the affixing of a 
stamp was the secret of value in a piece of metal, why, then^ thai 
piece without a change in weight or qualtty might be made of any 
other value at the sovereign's will and pleasvre. This was doctrine 
exceedingly convenient, as-we shall see^and it is little better than 
the representative theory which some stili strangely prate about. 
Where governments would thus assume, we agree heartily with Say^ 
that they become counterfeiters armed with public authoritp^X 

* Adam Smith's Wealth of Nationa, vol. 1, 330r 

t Say's Pol. Econ., p. 303. This was written at the beginning of this century.. It 
will be seen that the author, therefore, cannot hate considered the effects of AlMcaa 
and Asiatic gold upon the proportionate vahies of the precious metals. 

: But where the power is delegated to othersybr a htnunty, the matter is infinitely 
worse. " Sire," said the celebrated Helvetias to his master. FVedeilck the CiieaL 
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Philip I. of France substituted four ounces of alley for silver in 
the livre of Charlemagne, thus liquidating with his creditors by pay- 
ing three-fourths of their real dues. Many of his successors per- 
formed the same part, and often clandestinely. A French writer 
declares, that almost all foreign merchants discontinued then their 
dealings with France, and that the French traders themselves^ ruined 
by this system of injustice, withdrew to other countries.* The Ro- 
man tyrant Heltogabalus was equally astute in increasing the weight 
of an aureturif after levying a tax to be paid in thai coiru The as 
and the denarius also sufi'ered a similar fate. Even the wise Solon, 
who we must suppose ignorant hei^e, rather than criminal, by an aci 
for the relief of debtors, benevolently raised the value of the mina 
from 73 to 100 drachms.t 

King Edward first practically introduced ihis system into England, 
in 1301,1 by coining 3d. less from a pound of silver, which was a 
small encroachment of one and a quarter per cent., but, says the an- 
nalist of English commerce, it was a departure from ancient strict 
and honorable adherence to the inte^ty of the national money, and 
a breach once begun was with less scruple enlarged. This sovereign, 
forty years after, proclaimed a currency which from its too great 
lightness the people refused to receive, and he was compelled to de- 
cree that it should pass only at its bullion value. In seven years he 
made a farther deterioration of the coin in fraud of his creditors. 
Henry Y. aad Henry YIII. both decreased the weight of their coin, 
and deteriorated the quality by alchemy and alloy. EUizabeth re- 
stored it to nearer the sterling piarity than it had been for two hun- 
dred years, whence, according to Coke, her tomb was inscribed 
moneta ad suum valorem reducta^ eta, ; but James I. and Charles L 
proclaimed two standards of fineness. The last-named monarch con- 
templated another deterioration, by which he was to gain over eight 
shillings in the pound weight of silver, but the iniquitous scheme was 
frustrated by the able and enlightened protestations of Sir Robert 
Cotton. So late as King William, 16961, it was thought advisable to 
proclaim a penalty of X6 against every one refusing to receive the 
abraded, mutilated, and cracked coin of that period. William found 
it absolutely necessary to repair his coinage or establish a new one ; 
and the question came before parliament whether, with the same 
quantity and fineness of material, the crown and silver pieces should 
not be rated at a higher value. The discussion was protracted, but 
ceased at once on me appearance of a treatise upon the subject from 
Ihe pen of John Locke, the enlightened economist as wcil as meta- 
physician. 

Our own country will furnish us with some experience of the 
same character, particularly the remarkable case of the State of Penn- 

'* you need not trouble yourself with reading them through (nlluding to petitions for 
monopolies), they ail speak one language — ^mVo beseech your Majesty to grant us leave 
.4o rob your peajple of such a sum ; in considerat'oa of which we engage to piy you a 
certoin chare of the pillage.* ^^'— Brougham* • Statesmen, qf the time gf Geo. Ill, 
* Mathleu Vllani. t Macphcrson's Ann. Com. I., 40. 

I From the conquest till 20 Edward UI., a pound sterling was a pound troy weight 
of sliver, divided into twenty shillings. Edward III. coined 22 shillincs, nnd tiien 25 
out of it ; Henry V. 30a. ; Henry Vll. 40s. . Eliz ibeth, 62a. ; Ge^rcc HI. 66 shillings. 
The term troy Is said to be derived from a fiir of that hame.— 1 Black. Comm.^ 208-9. 
note. 
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sylvania before the war, which enacted that a pound sterling should 
thenceforward be received at £1 5s. But of this in another place. 

IV. In regard to the computation of valves mentioned in ancient 
snd modem history, it is to be remarked that many difficulties have 
occurred, that learned authorities have greatly differed, and sometimes 
widely fcrred* Tbese difficulties result from the mutaUe vahiatidn 
of the precioos metals, and the variations of Ibe quantity of them con* 
tained in particular coins. 

Thus, according to Say, pure silver was worth in the time of 
Charles V. four times as much as in the age of Voltaire, which thai 
author not observing, fell into a grievous mistake in estimating the 
amount settled upon the sons of France by the Emperor. The Abb6 
Raynal was equally led astray, in regaroing die revenue of Louis 
XII. at 36,000,000, when in fact, in the cm-rency of our day, it 
would baive amopnted to 144,000,000 francs^ 

For more remote periods the difficulties are enhanced. Thus, 
wliile La Harpe and Levesque value the pearl presented by Caesar 
to SerTiIias, 6,000,000 sestertii, at 1,200,000 li^ncs, later authorities 
fix upon 6,012,000 francs as much nearer the truth. 

Caesar laid violent bands upon the Roman treasury, and extracted 
four thousand pounds of gold and eighty thousand pounds of silver, 
estimated by Vertot at three million francs in value, and by others 
at thirty-three millions. 

Caligula squandered luxuriously twenty-seven hundred million 
^e^terftf in a single year, which La Harpe considered as five hun- 
dred and forty millioiis, and Say three thousand millions of Irores^ 

V. — We come now to American Coiits and Coinage. Prior to 
the Revolution, small pieces of silver and copper, for change, were 
issued by some of the States, even as we now see the gold dollar of 
North Carolina. Massachusetts, in 1662, established a mint for the 
coinage of shillings, sixpences, etc.; Maryland, Virginia, and Caro- 
lina, afterward issjied pieces of copper. Some of these coins may 
still be found in cabinets. But as soon as the Americans had won 
their freedom, the want of a uniform and national currency began to 
be felt, and Congress called upon the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Robert Morris, to prepare a report of the foreign coins circulating 
in the country. The report was drawn up by the assistant financier 
Govemeur Morris, who at the same time presented a system of 
American coinage. Mr. Morris remarks : 

The various coins which have circulated in America, have undergone difTerenl 
changes in value, so that there is hardly any which can be considerea as a genera] 
j^tandardy unless it be Spanish dollars. These pass in Georgia at 5.T. ; in North 
Carolina and New York at 85. ; in Virginia and the four Eastern States, fo. ; in 
South Carolina, at 3S&. 5^. ; in aU the other Stales, at Is. Od. The money unit of 
a new coin, to agree without a fracUou with all tbese different valaes of a dollar^ 
excepting the last, will be the fourteen hundred and fortieth part of a dollar. Ol 
these units, twenty-four will be n penny of Georgia, fifteen a penny of North Caro- 
lina or New York, twenty for Virginia and the Eastern States, forty-eight will be 
thirteen pence of South Carolina, and sixteen one penny of the other States.f 

* The reader will pursue this point to sdrantage, by referring to the tables of ^r- 
bnthnot, in his Ancient Coins, Weights, ese^ to the article Money, svppIemeDtal to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, hy HcCuUocb ; and to the paper hy Mr. Hume, among 
his Philosophical and Political Essays. 

t Life of Govemeur Moiris, by Jored Sparka vol. I., p. 275. 
094 
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Ttie following schedule of coins was then proposed : 

1 rrown or JOdolIars, equal to 10,OiO 

1 dollar or 10 bills " 1,000 

1 bill or iO pence »* 100 

1 penny or 10 quarters *' ,... 10 

1 quarter ** ..^ 1 

The value of the quarter to be of the value of one grain pure sil- 
ver, or TiViT of a Spanish dollar. The larger piece only to be of 
cold, and to receive the unpopular designation ** crown,'* from the 
devise upon it, of an Indian with a. bow and arrows, and with his 
foot upon a royal crown. The inscription to be manus inimicus 
tyrannisJ^ 

Governeur Morris^ scheme was laid over until 1784, when Thomas 
JdSerson was appointed by- Congress on a committee to consider the 
question of currency. This great statesman soon prepared. a profound 
and elaborate paper, in which he rejected Mr. Morris' unit of meas- 
ure as too small for convenience, but adopted his system of decimal 
notation, with the dollar as a basis, and elaborated a system of his 
own, which met with the approbation of Ck>ngress. That of Mr. 
Morris was afterward materially modified by its ineenions author, 
but remained still too complicate and artiticial, though in some re- 
spects with merits aboire its more successful rival, 

Mr. Jefferson we will allow, however, to defend his own system. 
He says : 

Let us examine each of the four coins oroposed r|- 

1. The gaiUen piece will be 1*5 more man a -half joe, and 1-15 more than a 
double guinea. It will be readily estimated then by reference to either of them, 
but more readily and accarately as equal to ten dollars. 

2. The unit or dollar is a known coin, and the most familiar of all to the minds 
of the people. It is already adopted ftom South to North, haa identified oor cur- 
rency, and happily presents itself as a unit already introduced. I know of no 
unit which can oe proposed in competition with the dollar but the pound. But 
what is the pound Y (It varies greatly in different Btates.) To whicn State shall 
we give that pre-eminence of whfoh all are so jealDos 1 Or shall we hang the 
pound sterling about all their necks as a common badge t 

4. The tenth will be precisely the Spanish bit or half pistareen. This is per- 
fectly familiar to us all. • 

4. The hundredth or copper will dilffer little from the copper now in use among 
the States. 

The Constitution of the United States, adopted Mot long after, 
provides-^ 

a. Congress shall ^ve power to oein money, regulate the value thereof; and of 
foreign coins. < 

^. No State shall coin money or make anything but gold and silver a legal^ten- 
der. lArt. I, 8, 10. 

The act of Cenmss, 1792, established tfie mint at Philadelphia. 
The same act fixed the standard of American coins. Thus, the si)* 
Ver pieces to be 1846 parts fine to 179 copper alloy/ or 892.4 thou- 
sandths. The dollar to weigh 416 grains. The standard of gold 
pieces, 11 parts fine to 1 part alloy of siker and copper, or 616} 
thonsandths. Weight of eagle, 290 grains. The President's procla- 
mation, of 1796, fixed the weight of Ae copper cent 166 grains. 

\XMe of Governeur Morris, by Jared Sparks, vol. i, p. 27$ 
t Jefcson*0 Woiks, pp. 135^ 136. 
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In 1834, Congress found it necessary to change the standard of 
gold, and provided that the eagle contain 232 grains pure^ or 25S 
grains standard gold, being 26 grains alloy, or 699.225 thousandths.. 
This was raising the value of gold 6.6B1 thousandths — ^the old valua- 
tion, as 1 to 16 of silver, being found incorrect. The ratio adopted 
by ^e act of 1837, is 1 to 15.9884, or 900 thousandths fineness, vir- 
tually adding f grain fine gold to the weight of the eagle. Under the 
? resent American system, it is believed that gold is over-valued from 
to H per cent. This has been the cause of large exportation of 
gold to the United States, and could only have been intended to sub- 
stitute that currency for silver. This will be seen in the increased 
amounts of gold over silver coined lately at our mint 

' With this innovation, it of course became necessary to change the 
current value of all foreign coins* and the act of 18^ did this also ; 
thus the sovereign of $4.57 was raised to $4.87, and others pro- 
portionately. The act declared generally that the gold coins of Bri- 
tain, Portugal, and Brazil, not under 22 carats fine should have the 
value of 94^ cts. per dwt.; those of France t^ fine^ 93f cts. per dwt.; 
of Spain, Mexico, and Colombia, S^^ cts. per dwt. Upon this basis» 
H. 'Yethake, Esq., computes a table : 



Coins or BiUTAiif, Portoqal 4 Brazil. 

23 Carais. 
, VahK la 6nilBd States conency.* 

Britain — Guinea $S 11 

Sovereign 4 86 9 

PORT0OAL— Dobraon (lai^ge) 32 70 S 

Afoidore 6 5&7 

Milree, 17S&.... 7H 

BRAzn.— Dobraon 32 79 6 

Dobra 17 30 1 

Moidore 6 56 7 



Gold or Francb. 
^40. 

DouMe Louis 99 15 4 

Double Napoleon 7 71 ft 

NewLouiS'. 3 85 9 



GoL» or SPAfK. 

Doubloon $16 59 

Glaarter Pistole, 1772 1 01 i 



The silver dollar of Mexico, Peru, Chili, and Central America, of 
the weight of 416 grams, is made current by the act of 1834 ; and 
the fivc'franc piece of France valued at 93 cts. when of the fineness 
of 10 oz. 16 dwt., in IK troy. 

By the act of Congress, May 22d, 1846, it was declared that for- 
eign coins should he estimated al the Custom-house at the following 
values, to wit : 

Dollar of Sweden and Norway, 1.06c.; dollar of Denmark, Ij05c.; thaler of 
Prossia and North Grerman States, 69c. ; florins South German States, 40; florin 
Austrian Empire, &c., 48| ; lira, Venetian Kingdom and of Tuscany, 16c. ; frane 
of Austria and JEwgium, and iira of Sardinia, 18.6; ducat of Naples, 80; ounce 
of Sicily, 3.40 ; pound British Provinces, Noira Scotia, New Brunswick, New> 
fonndlaod and Canada, 4jOO. 

Bullion may he assayed at the mint for a small per centage, or 
coined, the only charge in the last case Ibeing for refinii»g and tough- 
ening, when necessary, for alloys^ and for the separation of gold and 
silver when comhined. In the our system differs from that of Eng- 
land, where aU the gold coinage is done at the expense of govern- 
ment — an erroneous principle, since it happens that foreigners are 
frequently receiving a premium at the expense of British subjects.t 

• A mattfte diflerenee In mills would resnlt, were the Tslue esthnatecf by the quantmn 
•f pure |nld in the new eagle, of 232 ^ns. 

^iP'^Ji^" demands a Heavy wigaongc or charge for coining silver, ond realises a 
prontor 100 per cent, on copper. Some writers thinl that the mint sMild be a «our6fr 
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The act of 1635 established the branch mints, which went into 
operation in 1838. They are located at Charlotte, N.C., Dahlonega, 
Geo., and New Orleans ; the last only being admitted to coin silver 
as well as gold. By a law of the last session of Congress, another 
branch mint is to be established in Charleston, S. C, and the mint 
and its branches are now incorporated as parts of a new American 
Suh^Treasury System. 

The subject has occupied much more of our attention and space 
than was at all contemplated, and we are forced howerer unwillingly, 
for the present, to forego the gratification of trareling over that other 
most extensiye and equally interesting field of Weiffkia and Meas- 
urea. We shall take an early occasion to do this. The present arti- 
cle has also suggested to us two others of kindred nature, which will 
engage a large portion of our attention — the Comparison of Coins 
among all Nations^ and the Banking System, Upon the United 
States Mint the able pen of Professor Kiddell, of this city, will, at an 
early day provide us a paper. 



Alt n.— COFFEE, ANB THE COFFEE TRADE.* 

The march of civilization has introduced among us many luxuries 
with which the ancients were unacquainted. In the progressive at- 
tainments and higher destinies of man in his social capacity, the 
energies are taxed to produce, superadded to the necessaries, the re- 
finements and elegances of life. The superfluity of to-day produ- 
ces the positive want of to-morrow, and thus is man hourly accu- 
mulating upon himself habits of a fixed and permanent character. 
In a primitive state, the calls of nature are readily answered ; no 
wearied exertion, no patient sufiferance is demanded, to place within 
the eager grasp of man the active means of his existence. 

Coffee (Arab. Bun ; Ger. 4Cajfee^ Kaffeebohnen ; Fr., It. and Port. 
Caffe ; Sp. Cafi ; Rus. Kofe ; Turk. Chaube) is a shrub indige- 
nous to Arabia, or that part of it -called Yemen. Prior to the six- 
teenth conturv we find no mention made of it, and we are therefore 
led to infer, that it has only been subsequent to that time OMtde into 
a decoction and used as a drink. Macpherson, in his annals of 
commerce, inclines to the opinion that the plant grew wild in Ara- 
bia, long before its cultivation as an article of commerce. On this 
point, all the authorities we have consulted are silent. A German, 
named Leonhart Ranwolf, is believed to be the first European who 
took any notice of cofifee. His work was published in 1573. 

of revenue to the frovernmcnt, though thia could never be laiige. The ezpeme of coin- 

oge In Europe is thus estimated : 

In France, - - - on gold, 0.29 per cent. $ on silver, 1.60 per cent. 
In England, - - - " 0.70 •• " 2.22 " 

InDenmarit, - - " " « 2.00 " 

In Russia, - - - " 0.85 " •* 2.95 " 

^X"'2^'P I " «•« • " " »•« " 

t Recs* Cycloi)edia ; Porter's Progress of the Nation t Wurderoan's Notes on Cuba; 
Franklin's Present State of Haytl ; Boussingault's Rural Economy ; McCulloch't 
Commercial Dictionary. ^^^ 
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The plant has been very accurately described by Prosper Albinos, 
in his works de Plantis Egypti and de Medicina Egyptiorum^ 
published in 1591 and 1592. 

In 1652, a coffee-house was opened in London, for the first time. 
A Turkish merchant named Edwards, having brought several bags 
with him from the Levant, for his privute use, hi» Greek servant, 
named Pasqua, was allowed the privilege of making it for public 
sale. 

The use of coffee, says M. de la Roque, was first introduced into 
France in the period between 1640 and 1660. The lirst coffee* 
house was opened in Marseilles, in 1671 ; and in the following year, 
one in Paris. Solomon Aga, Turkish Ambassador at Paris, in 1669, 
is said by Lieber to have introduced it into that city. Others give 
the credit of its first introduction into Paris to the celebrated travel* 
er Trevenot. We will not attempt to reconcile the discrepancies in 
these statements, or venture an opinion upon the pretensions of 
either. The fact is not important to us now. 

Between 1680 and 1690 the Dutch planted coffee-beans they had 
obtained from Mocha, in the Ticinity of Batavia. In 1714, the ma- 
gistrates of Amsterdam sent to Louis XIV. a fine tree, about five feet 
high, in full foliage, with both green and ripe fruit. This plant is 
said by Du Tour to have been the parent of all since cultivated in 
the West India islands. In 1732, it is known that coffee was culti- 
vated in Jamaica, and an act was passed to encourage its growth in 
that island. 

Malte-Brun, in his description of the Columbian Archipelago 
says, there is but one species of the coffee-tree, and it is supposed to 
be a native of Arabia Felix. The plant was brought to Batavia, 
from thence to Amsterdam and Paris, and afterward transplanted to 
Surinam and Martinique. It seldom bears fruit before the third sea- 
son, and sometimes not till the fifth or sixth ; it never lasts more 
than thirty years, and frequently decays long before that time. A 
single plant may produce from one to 4bur pounds of coffee. We 
have seen it elsewhere stated, that the pjant will produce to the age 
of forty years, and bears to a considerable extent even in the third 
year. A difference in soil and climate, doubtless, produces these 
different results ; and this is apparent from the fact of a statement 
made by Boussingault, that some shrubs yield from 17 to 22 lbs of 
dry coffee beans, though this, he says, is a very large quantity. We 
can readily conceive the necessity of this qualificaticm. 

To thrive, the coffee plant requires frequent rains up to the time 
of flowering. The fruit bears a strong resemblance to a small cher- 
ry, and is ripe when it becomes of a red color, and the pulp is soA 
and very sweet. As the berries never ripen simultaneously, the har- 
vest takes place at different times ; and each requiring at least . three 
visits, made at intervals of from five to six days. A negro will 
gather from ten to twelve gallons of coffee in the course of a day. 

Coffee contains the same active principle as tea, caffein, but in 
less proportion ; the researches of chemists, have shown the pres- 
ence of a particular acid, called caffeic acid, also a fatty matter, a 
volatile oil, a coloring principle, albumen, tannin, and alkaline and 
earthy salts. 
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LiEBER, in his Cyclopedia Americana, says, he recollects having 
read in an old sermon, the following passage. iVe copy it for its 
quaintness : *' They cannot wait till the smoke of the infernal re- 
gions surrounds them, but encompass themselves with smoke of their 
own accord, and drink a poison which God made black, that it might 
bear the Devil's color." 

Beaujour, in his excellent work on Greece, tells of a theriaco" 
phage (an opium eater) who drank more than sixty cups of coffee in 
a day, and smoked as many pipes. 

Mocha, with a population of, probably, not over 7,000, and situ- 
ated upon the margin of a dry, sandy plain, probably produces about 
12,000 tons of coffee,* universally admitted of the finest quality in 
the world. Much of it is sent to India, and occasionally large amounts 
find their way direct to Europe. It is produced in a very dry cli- 
mate, the best being raised upon mountain slopes and sandy soils. 
The reasons assigned for the superior excellence of the Arabian cof- 
fee are various. The most important, however, are the difference in 
soil and climate. That part of Arabia where the coffee tree is culti- 
vated is rocky, dry, and hot ; and it is found by planters that coffee, 
grown in a light soil, and on dry and elevated slopes, such as are 
chosen for it in Arabia, has a smaller berry, with a delicate flavor, 
while that produced in a law, fertile, and moist soil, has a larger ber- 
ry, but is comparatively flat and insipid. Rich soils, however, pro- 
duce the largest quantity. The custom of pollarding the trees, which 
exists in the French West India islands, has a pernicious effect. 
The branches are obliged by this operation to take more of a lateral 
direction, in consequence of which they grow thicker, and afford less 
access to the rays of the sun. Hence 3ie berries seldom become 
perfectly ripe. In Arabia, the berries are not gathered till they 
readily fall off on shaking the tree, when they are receired on linen 
sheets, spread for the purpose, and are then dried in the shade on 
mats, fitted to imbibe their moisture. The rains in the West Indies 
cause the berries to fall off; hence this plan cannot be pursued 
there. 

It is said that sugar placed near coffee will, in a short time, so im*' 
pregnate the berries as to injure their flavor ; and Dr. Mosely men- 
tions that a few bags of pepper, on board a ship from India, spoiled 
a whole cargo of coffee. 

Marco Polo describes the territory of Java as very rich, yielding 
pepper, nutmegs, galanga, cubebs, cloves, and all tlie richest of spi-^ 
ces. Of coffee he says nothing specially, but as, at the period when 
he returned from his travels in the East, Europe was in a state ofpro*- 
found ignorance, and the regions which he traversed almost rni* 
known, we are at no loss to account for his silence with regard to 
an article that forms, at the present time, so large a portion of its 
commerce. 

Java promises, under a liberal and enlightened system of govern* 
ment, to become by far Uie most important of all Uio Eastern colo- 
nial possessions of any European power. The increase in the pro- 
duction of coffee in the island since 1^ sustains us fully in this po- 
sition. The exports in 1832 amounted to 314,173 piculs, or 42,727,628 
* Ws give this estimate apon the authority of Mr. McCitlloch. ^^ 
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lbs., computing the picul at 136 lbs. aroirdupou. We give below 
the exports from Java, from 1836 to 1845 in picula and pounds : 



1836 498,077 67.'738,4'W 

1837 684947 93,152,793 

1838 59,000 8,034,000 

1839 757,476 103,016,736 

1840 132,134 153^,864 



It^l 961»466 130,759,376 

1843 1,013,854 137,884,144 

1843 1,018,103 138,461,873 

1844 1,339,935 168,631,160 

1845 1,005,750 136,783,000 



Previous to the negro insurrection in St Domingo, the exports 
amounted to near 35,000 tons, and were yearly increasing. It has 
l>een supposed that but for the devastation which was created by that 
melancholy occurrence, they would have reached to 42,000 tons in 
that year. In 1843, as will be shown hereafter, the whole produc- 
tion of the island barely exceeded 19,000 tons. It will scarcely be 
affirmed that this devoted country is in as prosperous or healthy con- 
dition as she certainly was prior to the event we have noticed, nor 
will we attempt to define the causes which have contributed so pow- 
erfully to reduce her from a state of affluence to one of commercial 
poverty and degradation. The exports of coflee from Hay ti were : 

In 1791 68,151,180 pounds. 

In 1833 35,117,834 " 

Decrease 33,033,346 <* 

The decrease in the exports of sugar, for the same time, are almost 
beyond conception. 

In 1791, she ezpoited 163,405,330 ponndi. 

In 1888 653,541 " 

Decrease 163,751,679 " 

Such, then, as we clearly see, is the impoverishment to which this 
country ia reduced, and to account for it we must look a litUe be- 
yond the measures of her law|pvers, though to President Boyer is 
imputed many of the calamities with which the island has been 
visited. 

The labor required for the cultivation of coffee is exceedingly 
light ; the same rule does not apply to sugar ; hence the marked and 
important results to which we are brought by the estimates we have 
l^ven of the production of these two articles in this island. The le- 
^timate deductions from the acknowledged fact that the inhabitants 
^vrill not labor beyond that point which their necessities and the abso- 
lute calh of nature require, are as clearly exhibited in these figures 
AS thouffh we had the evidence of our visual organs in their confirma- 
tion. It has been said that what is called a coffee plantation in Hayti, 
i« nothing more than a large tract of land, throughout which the cof- 
fSse-tree grows spontaneously. Indeed, the miserable specimens sent 
to our own markets afford a striking illustration of the truth of this 
""t?- J • The laws which regulate the industry of the country are 
J^If! •;" '^"u^^'7. ^f»*®/^ ^^ impoveriltanent, but to this point we 
^WK^^*^ ^''* ^^*^^ ""^ ''i?'' ''?''*^**^«*» «^^ with the results to 

^ bfaT.iT'!-^'''!.^ «?!/*'>^\*^- Her rural code is said 
to oe a modification only of the French codb moir 

^evi^w'^'lf *• ^""""'^ ^^^^ ^T •'^^t^^^ory are for^ upon us by a 
,-cvigr of her commerce m the arUclq to which our attention has 
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been directed. In 1772, the product was 641,558 lbs.; in 1707, it had 
increased to 7,931,021 lbs., and in 1802, a still further increase was 
manifest to an extent, making the production of that year amount to 
17,961)023 lbs. The largest crop was in 1814, which amounted to 
34,046,685 lbs. In 1824, it will be remembered Mr. Canning intro* 
duced into the British House of Commons his celebrated resolutions 
for the Emancipation of the slaves in the British West Indies. The 
effect of that measure upon the agricultural productions and growing 
commerce of the islands, is a matter, though properly within the 
sphere of this article, upon which we are not inclined to animadvert. 
Confining ourselves, then, to plain statements, we find that in 1832« 
Jamaica exported to England 19,811,000 lbs. of coffee, and proceed-^ 
ing still farther, discover the production of 1836 to amount to only 
13,446,053 lbs. In 1843, the whole production of the British West 
India islands amounted to no more than 10,000,000 lbs. The decrease 
in the production and exports of Trinidad, are in much the same ra« 
tio with those of Jamaica. 

The cofipe-tree in Cuba, if left to nature, attains a very great 
height in the nurseries, and gives off horizontal branches knotted at 
every joint, which) like the trunks are covered with a gprey bark. The 
blossom looks like the white jasmine, and forms thick circular clus* 
ters around the branches. The berries at first are green, as they ri- 
pen they become white, then yellow, and finally red, resembling the 
cherry in size and appearance. Ninety cherries have been counted 
on a single tree two feet long, each containing two berries, applied 
with their flat sides together, having a soft, sweet, mucilaginous pulp 
between them and the pellicle. From August to December the cher- 
ries ripen and are gathered singly bf the hand, and as three or four 
different crops are ripening at the same time on each tree, as many 
separate pickings are required. 

The very quality, says Dr. Wurdsm*an, rejected by us, and called 
triage^ consists chiefly of the round, small grains produced by old 
trees, and possesses the finest flavor. It is kept from year to year* 
and when old, is pronounced equal to the best Mocha coffee. By the 
end of Januaiy, the whole crop is generally sent to market. 

The coffee-tree has enemies to contend against in the worm and 
moths, but the most destructive of all is a small fly that deposits its 
eggs on the leaf, the caterpillar produced from which destroys all but 
the vines, leaving a lace- work foliage. 

We subjoin a statement of the exports of coffee from Havana, from 
1833 to 1845 : 

Yean. Poonda* Yean. Ponnda. Yean. Pounda. 

1833 46:428,135 1837 35,344,735 1841 18,564,250 

1834 22,890,025 1838 21,613,250 1842 27,036,700 

1835 19,832,550 1839 29,374,900 1843 19,326,075 

1836 20,998,900 1840 31,820,550 1844 14,481,200 

We will not attempt to s^lyze this table, as we will probably have 
occasion to draw some deductiona from the exports of Cuba, in com- 
ing to speak of the trade of our city^ A glance will suffice to show 
the material reduction in the exports ojj 844 compared with those of 
1833, and to exhibit this fact is sufficient for our purpose here. The 
exports^ of 1845, it is -assumed, have amounted to 189983,050 lbs., an 

101 
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amount less by 408,150 pounds 'than the previous year. In 1931, 
Mexico prohibited the importation of coffee, and we are not advised 
that she has ever removed the restriction. Indeed, the Mexican 
tariff of 1845, published in the Diario, places this article in the pro- 
hibited list. General Waddy Thompson affirms that she cultivates 
the article in sufficient quantities to serve the purposes of a very large 
consumption. ' 

Of the imports into Amsterdam, we were struck with the fact 
which was presented to us, that about one-third only were from the 
West Indies. Considerable reductions are made from the weight 
equivalent to about five pounds per bag, independently of an allow- 
ance which is sanctioned by custom. While heavy importations are 
made into Holland, she exports to other countries a quantity of old 
Java, commonly called ** government coffee." The extent of the 
consumption of coffee in Smyrna may be estimated by the fact of 
400,000 cups being daily drunk, worth 20,000 piastres, or in our cur- 
rency, about 91481.48. • The imports are from Mocha, St. Domingo, 
Havana, and Brazil. The annual consumption is ^timated at 
3,000,000 okes, or 8,496,094 lbs. 

Coffee is imported into Constantinople from Brazil and the West 
Indies, most of it in American bottoms ; the principal importations^ 
are from Alexandria, however, as might be very naturally sup- 
posed. 

The imports of coffee into Trieste have been very large, and this 
is accounted for on the ground that large quantities are subsequently 
transhipped by coasting vessels to other places. The duty per hun- 
dred pounds is 21 florins, equal to about 49 cents. The imports 
from the United States in 1830 were 5,159,700 pounds, but subsequent 
years show a marked decrease down to the present, when we find 
her imports from this country amounting to no more than 2,019,540 
pounds, valued at about 9131,000. 

The imports into Venice are principally from Trieste, which in- 
deed furnishes nearly the whole of her entire consumption. We 
might pause here, to pay a passing tribute to a city rendered classic, 
if from no other cause, from the muse of Shakspeare, of Milton, and 
of Byron. The recollections of her former opulence and splendor, 
but too painfully contrast themselves in our mind with her present 
degradation. Where are now the merchant princes who swayed the 
sceptre of commerce over half the civilized world, and like the good 
Antonio, though his means were 'Mn supposition,'* '^hath an argosy 
bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies, a third at Mexieo, and a 
fourth for England ? '* Where is the Jew, with balances nicely ad- 
justed, to claim with scrupulous exactness tiie clear fulfilment of the 
very letter of his bond ? Where the Rial to upon which the living 
mass congregated for purposes of barter and trade ? A spirit of 
desolation seems to have swept away, as with whirlwind force, every 
vestige of her former greatness; and the modern traveler, his bosom 
swelling with emotions, which the crowd of long-cherished associa- 
tions connected with her past history excites within him, stands, like 
Byron, 

" on the bridge of sighs, ' 

A palace and a prison on each hand }" 
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to mottm, perchance, over her *^ dead doges," her crumblinff ruins, 
and deserted commerce. What a contrast with that state, when 

<■ ^ her daughters had their dowers 

From spoils of oations, and the ezhaasUesB East 

Poor'd in her lap all gems of sparkling showers. 

In purple was she robed, and of the feast 

Monarchs partook, and deem'd their dignity increased." 

From the October number of Hunt's Merchants* Magazine we 
extract the following : 

<* It was recently stated in the FVeneh Chamher of DeputiM, that the Belgians, 
a population of fonr and a half millions, ccmsome twenty-six million ponnds of 
coffee ; while the thirty-five millions of French do not consume more tnan thirty 
millions of pounds. The French duty on one himdred pounds is more than the 
common onginal cost— the Belgian, not a tenth part Were the French con- 
sumption proportional to the population, the gain would be material for the ven- 
ders of French sugar, colonial and indigenous." 

. The very heavy du^ on coffee in Naples,* and on other articles iu 
proportion, is ostensibly for the purpose of encouraging domestic 
manufactures and for revenue, though all writers agree uiat it has 
failed in its object. Our only surprise is, that there should be any 
legitimate traffic among this misguided people. With a coast stretch- 
ing some thousand miles in extent, the facilities thus afforded to the 
smuggler are of a character to enable him to defy the strictest vigi- 
lance of the government. 

The imports into Barcelona are very inconsiderable. The duty 
operates powerfully in checking the consumption of coflee, and 
though this article seems to be so far favored as not to be placed 
among those prohibited, the import duty is eight reals per quintal, or 
at a rough calculation, about 2^ cents a pound if imported in Hipanidh 
bottoms, or nearly three times that duty if under a foreign fiag. In 
1831 the imports did not reach 400 bags. 

Who can doubt that Spain, vnthout the pressure of duties under 
which she has so long groaned, would have had a commerce perhaps 
the most extensive of any European power? Her wheat, brandies, 
wines and firUits, her wool and iron of the best quality, her lead and 
quicksilver mines, could scarcely have failed to raise her to a proud 
position among the commercial nations of the world. But where 
imjtorts are prohibited, how can you export? All trade is ba8<>d 
upon a principle of reciprocity. What does our trade with Cadiz 
amount to — the prificipal commercial seaport of Spain ? To nothing, 
absolutely nothing. Wines and salt make up the sum of our princi- 
pal commodities. Three-fourths of her foreign trade may be said to 
be carried on in defiance of law. 

But let us leave a country which can scarcely be said to have 
emerged from the superstition and ignorance of the dark ages, so far 
as the laws which regulate and control the commerce of nations arc 
concerned, and devote our attention ibr a few moments to England. 

• The new tariff of the Papal States, authorised by his holiness the Pope, on the 
2d J.uly, 1846, reduces the present duty on cof&e about 13 per cent., the modification 
to take eflact from the 7th of the same month. We doubt whether this reduction is 
of a character to improve materially the condition of the country j it is important, 
however, as an evidence of the remarkable Goramerdal change through wliich, it is 
evident, aU the States of Europe are passing. 
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England, the protid mistress of the seas, the nursery of art, the pat« 
ron of genius, and, what should be her proudest boast, mother of 
this infant Hercules, whom she scarcely thought was destined within 
a brief space to rival her in commerce, arts, and manufactures. The 
causes which would induce us to extenuate the miserable policy of 
Spain and of Italy in bringing destruction upon their commerce and 
poverty to the homes of their people, she would regard as offensive 
to her pride and insulting to her dignity. But let us see how stands 
the case, and wherein consists the difference between them. 

We subjoin a statement showing the quantity of coffee consumed 
in Great Britain in each of the years of the census, comparing the 
consumption with the growth of the population, and exhibiting the 
influence of high and low duties : 





Number of poundi 


Rate of duty per 


Popuktioo of Qreat) 


Avereie Con- 


Sum coQiributed 


Vean. 




pound «n ^tiah 
plantation eofiiBe. 


Britain. 


•umption. 


per head to the 
revenue. 




Iba. 


f. d. 




Ibe. OK. 
1-09 


d. 


1801.... 


750,861 


1 6 


10,942,646 


U 


1811.... 


6,390,122 


7 


12,596,803 


8-12 


4 


1831.... 


7,327,283 


1 


14,391,631 


8-01 


: 6 


1831 .... 


21,842264 


6 


16,262,301 


1 5^9 


8 


1841.... 


27,298,322 


6 


18.532,335 


1 7-55 


lOi 



Thus it appears, that with a duty of Is, 6d., the use of coffee was 
confined to the rich exclusively, and the amount consumed in the 
kingdom scarcely Exceeded an ounce for each inhabitant. Prior to 
this, there was a duty of 2s. During the next ten years a material 
reduction was made in the duty, and the consumption rose nearly 
750 per cent It is curious to trace out the results of this table, for 
in going on to the ten years succeeding 1821, we find an addition to 
the duty of bd, having the effect materially to check the progressive 
increase of consumption, and if we take the increased population 
into account, showing no increase at all. A duty of but Gi. was 
placed upon the article in 1825, and what was the result ? An in- 
crease in the consumption of nearly 200 per cent., and the revenue 
considerably augmented. Up to this time there was a discriminating 
duty in favor of the West against the produce of the East India 
possessions of 3d., but the consumption having gained so far upon 
the imports, it was found advisable for the dealer to pay the addi* 
tional duty upon the East India coffee. So clearly evident was it 
from this and other facts that the supply from the Western colonies 
was inadequate to the demand, a modification of the tariff took place, 
by which the production of the East was admitted at the same rate 
of duty. Hence we observe a still farther increase in the consump- 
tion, and if it does not continue, we can only attribute it to the wiuit 
of an adequate supply.* 

In an article of such primary commercial importance as this has 
been clearly evidenced to be, it is somewhat surprising, to say the least, 
that a duty of nearly double the original cost should be placed upon 
the article. 

• The British Tariff of 1842, imposes a duty of 6d. per lb. upon foreign coffees, and 
4d. upon colonial productions— to which is to be added 6 per cent, upon the net 
amount of the duty levied. 
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r Tlite (bllowing estimate, taken from Porter's Progress of the Na- 
tion, exhiliits an amount of capital thrown away as effectually as if 
it had been cast into the sea, in order to take advantage of the privi- 
lege of brmging tnto consumption, at a duty of 9 pence per pound, 
Koffee ihii t^a^ otherwise liable to pay a duty of 1«. SiL per pound. 
Freight, insurance, landing and shipping charges, on 

7)080 tons, shipped from Europe, at iClO 6 8 per ton , , . £73,1G0 

5,060 •* u H w.Indie&,at 4 17 *' 94,540 

5,680 ** « « Brazil, • at 4 10 " 25,660 

• 3,030 « « « lava, at 9 9 •« 4,060 

^197^ 

To this amount might be added interest, loss of weight and dete- 
rioration of quality, including risk of sea-damage, but the sum is 
already sufficiently great to convey a just appreciation of the iniquity 
of a system of high duties, and of discriminations of this character 
in particular. 

Let us turn for a moment to Russia. The duty she has imposed 
on coffee puts to flight the wildest imaginings we could have formed 
of the folfy of restrictions upon an article entering so universally 
into the consumption of the world. The barbarons and almost un- 
civilized character of her population, eminently disqualify her for 
any high attainment in manufactures or the arts. To the natural 
production of her soil must she look for that wealth which is to con- 
stitute her future greatness; and hence the palpable injustice of a duty 
amounting almost to 55^^ cents upon every pound of coffee which en- 
ters her dominions. The present year has, however, witnessed a 
great improvement in the Russian commercial system, in the adop- 
tion of a new tariff, based upon principles of revenue. By this, arti- 
cles hitherto saddled with prohibitory duties are admitted into the 
empire, those with merely high duties lowered, and many commodi- 
ties previously taxed admitted free. 

The Austrian policy differs not materially from that o( Russia. 
While Trieste and Venice are comparatively free ports, and all im- 
portations for die consumption of their inhabitants are exempt from 
the exactions of a high rate of duty, no sooner is it attempted to in- 
troduce them into the heart of the country, than the full force of her 
policy is felt in its operation. A duty of about 9^ cents is then placed 
upon the article, and. this too, with a view of protecting domestic 
manufactures. 

We propose now to direct attention to our own country, and in 
doing so, we feel no small degree of satisfaction in boldlv contrasting 
the policy by which she has been governed, with those which have for 
so long a period of years controlled and directed the commerce of the 
European States. A fertile field is here presented to our view, rich 
in the promise of a ripe and abundant harvest. 

With the view of exhibiting our trade in this article, from an early 
period, we annex a table, showing the importations into the United 
States, from foreign nations and meir dependencies* from 1st Octo- 
ber, 1806, to 30th September, 1807. 
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CaoDtriai. Ibt. _ 

Rusftia IC 

Sweden 1,705,670 

Denmark I0i,946,411 

Holland 10,347,767 

6reat Britain 2,746,871 

France 30,932,324 

46,579,053 



CouBtriM. nr.> 

Spain f ,795,739 

Portngal 18i305 

Mocha, Aden, and othev ports 

on the Red Sea 1,109,53^ 

China 592,072 

All other countries 1 10,130 



12,225,758 



We ofler no remark upon this statement, farther than to call at- 
tention to the sources whence our imports were derived at that pe- 
riod, and the entire revolution which has since been effected in the 
trade, so far as production is concerned. Nor can it escape special 
observation, that those countries to which we were then so largely 
indebted for our supplies, are at this time, in a measure, tributary to 
us for their own. Holland, France and Russia are striking exam- 
ples of this fact, as will be made clearly apparent on a review of the 
exports from the United States for 1845. 

Our imports from China in 1835, amounted to~ 191,534 lbs., valued 
at 9524,649. In 1842, the assumed value was but 91>968; and in 
1845, as will appear by the table to which we have already made 
reference, were but 290 lbs. valued at fifteen dollars. The duty 
on cofiee, in Calcutta, in 1835, was 7i per cent, if imported on a 
British, or 15 per cent, if on a foreign bottom. It is asserted, on the 
authority of Mr. McCuUoch, that in 1834 Great Britain furnished 
about sixty per cent, of the imports into China ; the United States 
only about 2\ per cent. This may have been true, and doubtless 
was so at that time, but we are inclined seri9usly to doubt the exist- 
ence of such a disparity now. Our exports to China, for three years 
previous to 1837, were about the same, never exceeding $360,000 
till '36-7, when they reached 8655,581. But mark the difference in 
1844-5. Of manufactured cotton goods alone in that year, we ex- 
ported to China what was equal in value to $1,496,470, to which, if 
we add cotton wool, ginseng, lead, and the indefinite number of other 
. articles, which the enterprise and ingenuity of our Northern country- 
men have thrown into the ports of the •* Celestial Empire," amount- 
ing by rough calculation, to about 81,958,298, we must see the 
astonishing increase made in that trade within the last few years. 
The following is stated to be 



THE COFFEE CROP FOR 1843. 



Ilw. 



Brazil (1,170,000 bags) 170 000,000 

Java and Sumatra (1,450,000 bags) •••- ...140,000,000 

Cuba 45,000,000 

St. Domingo 38.000,000 

Porto Rico, Lagaayra, Ac A.... 36,000,000 

British West Indies 10,000,000 

Ceylon 7,000,000 

East Indies and Mocha 6,000,000 

French colonies 4000,000 

Dutch West Indies 3,000,000 

Total 459,000,000 

This may- be a fair estimate of the crop of 1843, but it strikes us 
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Ui«t 1,170,000 bags of BraEil coffee will yield an amount in pounds 
«qua], at least, to 17,000,000 over this calculation. Though with 
many of our merchants, 160 lbs. is supposed a fair average for a bag 
t)f Braeil coffee, there are others who believe 162 lbs. a truer aver- 
age. T«kinff the lowest amount then as the basis of our calculation, 
Brazil must nave produced in that year, 187,200,000 pounds instead 
of 170,000,000, as has been declared. We have alluded to this fact 
CIS we may have occasion hereafter to refer to the estimate in the 
establishment of our positions. 

IMPORT, EXPORT, AND CONSUMPTION OF COFFEE IN THE U. S. 

A StatenterU of the quanlUy and vahte of Coffee exported into, and imported from, 
the United States, in each, year, frotn 1881 to 1844, wUk the amsunipiion in the 
UnUed States, 

Import. Exwrt, Cowsump. 

Yean. Quantitv^llw. Value. Quantity— ib«. _ Valoo. Quantity— Ibt. 

1821.,.. 21,2'73,«59.... S4,489,970.... 9,387,596 .... $2,087,479 ... . 11,886,063 

1822.... 25,782,390.... 6,552,649.... 7,267,119,,., 1,663,607.... 18,515.271 

1823.... 37,337,732.... 7,098, 119.... 204>00,687.... 4,262,099.... 16,437,045 

1824.... 39,224,251.,.. 5,437,029 .... 19,427,227 ... . 2,923,079.... 19,797,024 

1825.... 45,190,630.... 5,250,828.... ^1,512,568.... 3,254,936.... 20,678.082 

1826.... 43,319,497.... 4,169,558.... 11,584,713.,., 1,449,022.... 3l,734,7W 

i827.... 60,051,986.... 4,464,391.... 81 ,697,789.... 2,324,784..,. 28^54,197 

1828.. ..♦55,194,697,... 5, 192,338.... 16,037,964,,.. 1,497,097.... 39,156,733 

1829.... 61,133,538.... 4,588,585 .... 18 083,843 ... . 1^6565.... 33,049,695 

1830.... 51,488,248.... 4.227,021.... 13, 124 561.... 1,046,542.... 38,363 687 

1831.... 81,759,386.... 6;317,666,... 6,051,629.... 521527.,.. 75,702,767 

1832.... 91,722,329.... 9,099,446.... 55,25 1, 168..,. 6683,344..,. 36,471,141 

1833.... 66,628,900.... 6,997,061.,.. 14 696,152.... 1,806583.... 51^32,748 

1834 .... 80,153,366 .... 8,762,657 . . . .35,800,861 .... 4,288,720 . . .\ 49,346,502 

1835.... 103,199,777.... 10,71 5,466.... 11, 446,775.... 1,333,777.... 91,753,002 

1836.... ^,790,507.... 9 663,063.... 16. 143,207.... 1,985,176,... 77,647,300 

.1837.... 88,140,403.... 8.667,760,... 12,096,332,... 1,322,264.... 76,044,371 

1838.... 88,139.720.... 7.640,217.,.. 5,267,087.... 502,207.... 82,872,63;^ 

1839.... 106,696,992.... 9,744,103.... 6 824,475.... 734,418.... 99 872,517 

1840.... 94.996,095.... 8,546,222.... 8,096,334,,.. 930,398.... 86,209,761 

1841.... 114,984,783.... 10,444,882.... 6,T84536..;. 589,609 .... 109,200,247 

1842. ...112,764,635.... 8,931,117.... 6,381,068,... 483 3(22.. .,107,383,577 

1843,... 92295,660.... 6,346,787.... 6,378,994.... 422,860.... 85,910,666 

ia44.... 158,332,111.... 9,594,877.... 8,620,291.... 540,579.. . .149,711,820 

The consumption of the United States, as appears from this table, 
for the ten years previous to 1831, amounted to 257,97%661 pounds, 
or an average of 25,800,000 pounds per annum. In 1831, the im- 
ports were about sixty per cent, over any preceding year, and the 
exports only about one-half the exports of 1830, one-third of those 
of 1827, or one-fourth of those of 1825, leaving for consumption, 
76,000,()00 pounds, an amount more than double the quantity con- 
sumed in any previous year. It is not difficult to conceive, that this 
state of things was produced by some unnatural cause, to which the 
uniform laws whicS regulate supply and demand were made subser- 
vient. The excess of me imports of 1831 may be properly attributed 
to the rage for speculation in this article, in the Northern cities, dur- 
ing the exciting agitation of the tariff question in that year, which 
resulted contrary to the expectations which had been formed, in the 
passage of the act, known as the tariff law of 14th July, 1832. It 
was assumed as the ground-work and basis of the operation, that as 
coffee was an article entering so largely into the consumption of the 
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^ countiy, it would be found prudent to enhance, rather than to TednC€ 
the duty. Of the result it u unnecesflary to speak. The reductioa 
was made ; and the prospect which was at one period opened before 
them of large stores of wealth, proved as delusive as their cfllcula*' 
tions had been superficial. At this distance of time we experience 
no difficulty in arriving at the course of reasoning by which the ma- 
jority of the members of that Congress were induced to cast their 
votes in favor of a reduction of the duty on coffee. But as no man> 
or set of men, may be censured for acts done with the view of pro- 
tecting their interests, when not in conflict with the true interests of 
the country, we pass by the argument, having simply called atten- 
tion to it, with the view of enabling the reader to deduce his own 
conclusions. With so heavy a speculative demand as was thus cre- 
ated, stocks very naturally accumulated and were held over. In 
proof of this, the exports of 1832 amounted to nearly ten tfmes those 
of the year preceding, and 4,000,000 pounds more than the imports 
of any year previous to 1831. Thos were the surplus imports 
arising out of the speculative demand of that year driven hence for 
want of an immediate consumptive demand, and the want of capital 
necessary to hold it. Not the least important consideration in favor 
of the very heavy export which was made in this year, was the dis-^ 
position to avail of the drawback ; a very important item with those 
who had embarked in an enterprise so destructive as we can readily 
imagine this to have been. These two years, 1831 and 1832, we 
feel bound, therefore, to consider as exceptions to the general and 
uniform trade of the country, in view of the obvious local causes by 
which these two years were influenced and controlled. 

The remark of Dr, Adam Smith, with regard to drawbacks, that 
they ** do not occasion the exportation of a greater quantity of goods 
than would have been exported had no duty been imposed,*' loses 
some of its force in making an application of it here. Though the 
general principle is n&t to be controverted, it will scarcely be denied, 
that the drawback, in* this case, occasioned ** the exportation*' of 
large quantities, which there was sufficient capital in the cosntry to 
have carried into the consumption of the succeeding year, Bnt this 
we conceive to be a remarkable exception, particularly in view of 
the fact, that the money price in both years were about one and the 
. same thing. 

The tariff of the 2d March, 1833, commonly known as the **Goni«- 
' promise Bill,*'' admitted coffee, free of all duty. The consumption 
of the United States, for 1833 and 1834, averaged 60,000,000 pounds,' 
or double that of any year in the previous ten years. To what cause, 
then, are we to attribute the increased consumption of these two 
years ? Coffee was free ! It surely will not be argued, that the 
period was not far enough removed to admit of In effect so momen*' 
tons. We all know that the largest exports from Rio de Janeiro are 
in the months of September, October and November ; and that one 
month varies bnt little from the exports of another. 

From this date commences the direct, rapid progress of that trade, 
which at this time forms so large a feature in our commerce. The 
decline in the price of the article we may attribute to what cause we 
please; the fact is evident. This decline induced and increased 
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cottsumpdon, which in its turn encouraged the production, as will 
appear if we examine the exports from Brazil, and reflect for a mo- 
ment, that more than half she produces is imported into the United 
States, and here consumed. In pursuing this train, we discover that 
the increase in the production caused a farther redaction of prices, 
till we find coffee at this time ranging* in price from 6 to 8 cents, 
and the consumpUon of the United States for the ten years previous 
to 1846, amounting on an areraffe, in round numbers, to about 
06,600,000 pounds yearly. It is <uso worthy of remark, that if we 
take the last five years, without regard to the five which preceded 
them, we will find the average consumption absolutely amounting to 
over 100,000,000 pounds yearly, or four times the consumption pre- 
viously to 1831. 

In a debate in the House of Representatives of the United States, 
upon the passage of the tariff bill of 183% a distinguished member 
of that body, from South Carolina,* held the following language : 
*^ In this estimate ** (cofiee was proposed to be admitted under a 
duty of half a cent per pound), ** I regard tea and coffee as being 
substantMly frte^ as the duties retained are scarcely worth the 
trouble and expense of collecting them.'* This remark may have 
been true at that time, but it can scarcely be doubted, that a low duty 
equal to that proposed to be levied under the tariff of 1832, would 
now add to the revenue an amount probably equal to 9700,000. We 
may concede the point, that even such a duty would have its effect 
upon the consumption of the country, without compromising the 
position we have assumed ; for who can doubt that there are other 
articles now heavily burthened, that would be in a measure relieved. 

For the following tables of the imports and exports of the United 
States, for 1844-45, we are indebted to the report of the Hon. R. J. 
Walker, Secretary of the Treasury. 



IMPORTS OF eOFFKE INTO THE UNITED STATES 
For the ymr commencing 1st July, 1844, €nd ending ZOlh June^ 1845. 



DaaUh West ladies. . . 93,330 

Holland 358,723 

Dutch East Indies 3;935,716 

" West ladies.... 1,270 
BritUhGaiana *200 

^ West Indies... 4,815 
French West Indies... 196,930 

" Guiana 1,658 

Manilla dt Philippine I. 436 705 

Cuba 1,157.794 

Other Sp. West Indi^. 171,410 
CapedeVerdes 900 



6,348.541 



Value. II Poada. 

7,141 Hayti 13,090,359 

41,658 iMezico 850 



259,694 

87 

16 

312 

25,357] 

HO 

34,017 

79,358 

14,101 

16 



461^1 



I^ ew Graaada 193,81 1 

Venecaela 9,450,588 

Brasil 78,553,616 

Argentine Republic 1 1 ,967 

Peru 583 

China 290 

Asia (generally). . . 1 ,040 

Airica (generally) . 208,497 

S^Sea and Pacific 570 



101,512,170 
6,348,541 



107,860,711 



Value. 

708,855 

68 

13,236 

615,115 

4,401,269 

611 

50 

15 

107 

90,036 

4:^ 



5,759,404 
461,861 



6,221,265 



To which must be added 272,458 lbs., imported from places other than iti 
growth and production. 



* Hon. Geoige McDufBe. 
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EXPORTS OF COFFEE FROM THE UNITED STATES, 

Prom Vie \st July, 1844^ to the 20th June, 1845, 



^ Pounds. 

Russia 149,860 

Prussia 77,891 

Sweden and Norway. . 6,292 

Denmark 90,177 

Hanse Towns 1,493,130 

Holland 1.858,355 

Belgium 3,183,627 

England 43,450 

Gibraltar 277,329 

British Honduras. .... 19,705 
British West Indies. . . 38,738 
British Am. Coronies.. 524,968 
France on the Medit'n. 1,578,745 



8,342,267 



Vohiv. 
12.204 

5;494 

544 

' 5 410 

87,364 

111,538 

119,617 

2,600 

15,388 

1,438; 

2,438 

44,170; 

98,270, 

■ ■ m 

506,475 



H«andt. 

France oa the Atlantic 528 851 

French West Indies . . 23,366 

Cuba 67»1 

Italy 916,529 

Sicily 394,453 

Sardinia 341,405 

Trieste, etc 2,019,540 

TurDrey, Leyant, etc . . 466,307 

Hayti 500 

Texas 368,942 

Mexico 147,309 

CMli 8,354 

A frica generally 1 ,300 

S. Sea A Pac. Ocean 23,279 



5,159,703 
8,342,267 



13,501 972840 731> 



Tklue. 

29,665 
1,790 

8a 

66.004 

23 695 

22,449 

l3l,o;J8 

27,fc98 

85 

18,34!> 

10,954 

530 

110 

1^31 

334,2&( 
506,475 



An examination of these tables produces some curious results. 
They are such, however, as will strike the general reader withoui 
the addition of any remarks from us. We regard the source whence 
they are derived as the most reliable. 

In one of the leading publications in the United States, givine a 
^* statistical view of the coffee trade,** there is a statement of this 
character — 



1884. I84& 

Import of cofice from Brazil 26,57l',36&. . . . 49,515,666 .... 

Value $2.819,028... $3,393,960 .... $573 932 

Exports U.& produce to Brazil... 1,586,097.... 3,409,419.... 832,321 

and the following argument upon it : ** Now, it is 8ometime9 alleged 
that the import of foreign goods drains the country of its treasure. 
Here is the fact, that increased purchase of $573,932 worth of coffee, 
which added largely to the enjoyments of the people of the United 
States, resulted in increased sales of American produce to the extent 
of 8883,321, a clear profit of 9300,000 besides the coffee." 

This is certainly a marvelous conclusion, and one which unques* 
tionably demanded no little exercise of &ncy. That directly oppo- 
site results should be deduced from the same premises, is the strongest 
evidence we can have of the diversity of the human mind. Of that 
diversity there can be no doubt. 

Apart from the relative value of the imports into, and the exports 
from the United States to Brazil in these two separate years, 1834 
and 1843, we find the increase in the value of the imports into the 
United States from Brazil in the latter year, amounting to $573,932 
over the former, and an increase in the exports of United States pro- 
duce to Brazil of $823,321 during the same period. What then are 
the true facts which result from this state of things ? not, certainly* 
that **a clear profit of $300,000, besides the coffee, has accrued to 
the United States from the trade, but the very opposite. We export 
an excess of $249,389 to Brazil over our imports, clearly proving, if 
it proves anything, a loss» instead of a gain. We have noticed this 
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fact, for the reason that it carries with it an air of {rfaiiMbUiiy at vari- 
ance with^the truth; being based upon the hypothesis, that the greater 
the excess of our exports over the imports, in just such a degree is 
our national wealth augmented. This point has been placed in so 
clear a light by all the writers upon Political Economy, that any at* 
tempt to enforce it here is unnecessary. 

New Orleans is desCiaed, unquestionably, to become the great 
coffee mart of the United States. If we regard her situation and 
proximate locality to those countries whence our largest Imports 
are derived, or her almost immediate connection with those States, 
the largest consumers of the article, we cannot well resist this con- 
clusion. Within a few years, the direct imports into this city have 
increased to an almost incredible extent, wnile the consumption of 
that portion of country which it supplies has been enlarged propor- 
tionally. With a view to a t)etter understanding of the position of 
this city, in its relation to the entire trade of the United States, we 
subjoin a statement of the 

IMPORT OF COFFEE INTO THE U. S. FROM BRAZII., FROM 1621 TO 1844. 



Ttaua. Poanda. 
iSSl.. 691,536 

1822.. 2,283,960 

1833.. 2,367,778 
1824.. 3,044,587 
1825.. 2,708,775 
1826.. 2,859,075 



Yean. Pounda. 
1827.. 4,841,943 
1828.. 15,246,299 
1829.. 11,131,936 
1830.. 14,593,233 
1831.. 44,686,986 
1832.. 25,733,532 



Yean. Poundi. 
1833.. 29,489,224 
1884.. 26,571 ,368 
1835.. 35,774,876 
1836.. 46,840,219 
1837.. 33,906,246 
1838.. 37,41 1,966 



Ynn. Poundi. 
1839.. 48,694,294 

1840.. 47,412,756 
1841.. 59,575,722 
1842.. 61,248,942 
1843.. 49,515,666 
1644.. 95,291,484 



From this table, it evidently appears, that more than half of the ex- 
ports of Brazil find their way to our market, and it is fair to infer, are 
here consumed. In the years prior to 1844, inclusive, with an aver- 
age consumption of nearly 120 millions, the exports of no one year 
exceeded nine million pounds. 

Twelve years ago, and scarcely more than one cargo of Rio coffee 
was imported direct into our city. Everything now indicates that 
very nearly, if not the whole of this trade, must very soon be ours« 
Since there is a very limited demand for this grade of coffee in the 
Aorthem States, so soon as we import' what will be required for the 
supply of the western trade, this point will have been attained. The 
western States consume this quality almost exclusively, and ours is 
found, by experience, to be the best market. The necessity for 
northern import to supply our trade, in view of these facts, cannot 
much longer exist. 



EXPORTS OF COFFBB FROM lUO JANIIRO.* 

1841. 

To New Orleans 126JSS5 

To New York 125,419 

To Baltimore 120,462 

To Philadelphia 30,199 

To CharlestOB 3,500 

To Boston 24,271 



IBItL 

Ban. 

112^ 

106,617 

92,562 

19,660 

8,130 

23,513 



To Europe 



420.716 363,280 

569,500 793,690 



Grand total 1,000,216 

e noitb 

loiim 01 oofiee Is shaped. 



1,156,970 



• Bahia. unoos the northern proYiacee^ Is, aezt to Rio, the point whence the largest 
' — iee Is whipped. 
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Thus we see, that in these two years New Orleans iinported m 
larger quantity than either New York or Baltimore, and we may con- 
fidently predict for her an import trade that will yearly increase, until 
she becomes, what it is erideiit she ultimately mvstbe, the great coffee 
market of the United States. 



IMPORTS OF COrFKB IlfTO NBW #RLEAN9 

JfVom all Poftign JPoftSyfram January, 1834, to Januarf, 1845, compiled from the 

records of (Ae CusUm-Aoux at New Orleans. 



BRAZIL. 



ClTBl. 



Tmh. ItM. * Buti* Value. lbs. Bus. Vtlne. 

1®4.. 1,723,86a.... 10,768.. ..8181,930.... ll,32ft,00a.... T^WT... $1,488,678 

1835.. 5,141,75^1.... 33,135.... 641«543....I6,470,19».... 103,938... 1,837,341> 

1836.. 6>7<n,40T..-. 41^.... 777,575.... 9,087,344.... 56^795... 1,094,110 

1837.. 3,371,793.... ai,07».,.. 370,977.... 13,601, 687.... 85,010... 1,368,856 

1838.. 3,665,44a.... 16,659.... 258,343.... 18,430,6 10.... 115, 133... 1,766,475> 

1839.. 13,055,550.... 75,347.... 1,101,563... .16,143,812.... 100,808. .. 1,566,17» 

1840.. 4,753,805.... S9>,705.... 441,764.... 15,931 ,964.... v 99,513. .. 1,563,646 

1641. .99^75477.... 128,606.. ..1,964,633. ...10.093,331.... 63,076... 1,017,63S 

1842.. 12,255,680.... 76,508.... 890,935.... fi.987,265.... 43^670... 587,634 

1843.. 30,252,460. ...126,577. ...1,403,013.... 9.124,898.... 57,031... 681,156 

1844. J3f ,390,561.... 126(810.... 1,356,937.... 6,365,335.... 3»,'284... 411,454 



IMPORTS OF 



INTO NEW 0RLSAN8 FROM OTKER FOR. PORTS. 



1^.. 3,191,7^.. ..13^... tl^70,59ft 
1835.. 1,350,094..... 8,437.... 143,544 
1836.. 305,523.... 1,247.... 28,603 
1837.. 103,984..... 649.... 12,113 
1838.. 631,991.... 3.887.... 57,502 
1839.. 690,462.... 4^15.... 74^094 



1840.. 514,196.... 3;213.... t 50,898 
1841 . . 3v567,757 .... ^,298. . . . 338,47i 
1842.. 1,912,909.... 11,956.... 149,888 
1843.. 785563.... 4,910.... 56,556 
1844.. 103,000.... 637.... 5,758 



From these taMes* we observe an increase in the imports from 
Brazil from I8S4 to 1837 varying but slightly ; in 1838 there was a 
decline manifest in a very marked degree mpon the imports of any 
previous year, 1834 excepted. In 1839 the imports extended to 
76,347 bagsy or over four times those of the previotis year. In 184D 
they fell off again, but in the next year reached a point higher than 
they had yet attained, amounting to over four times the imports of 
'40. There was but little variation in the imports* of 1843 and 1844,. 
as compared with each other. 

In Cuba the facts are otherwise. The largest imports were in 
1835, 1838^ and I839> each year fumishin? a supply amounting to 
over 100,000 bags. The decrease was gradual till we reach 1844^ 
when we find them amounting to no more than 39,784 bags. It is not 
difficult to account in a measure for the diminished exports of thi» 
island, if we regard the new direction wbich has been given to cap* 
ital and labor in the cultivation of sugar. But to what cause soever 
we may assign it, the fact is too obvious to escape our observation. 

The largest imports into this city were in 1841, amounting to near 
214,000 bags. For the last two years» taking in l^e lour months in* 
eluded in the tables above, the imports were from 



* Fnm a Ciscular o£ H. E. Lawrence, Esq,, of this city. 
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IMS IMS 

Rio , 167,iS69 215,031 

Cuba, Laguayra, St. Domingo, 4bc 4095 10,899 

Coastwise 90,000 40,000 

Stock on hand, Ist September, 1845 13,000 

!."!! 277,930 

Dedact stock on hand, 1st Sept., 1846 22,000 

Bags 261,763 255,930 

showing. a decrease of the last nnder the previous year of 5,833 bags. 
The accounts received here of the great scarcity of the article and its 
probably advanced price in the Brazil market, undeniably had their 
effects upon the trade of our city. The coming crop promises to be 
a very large one, and will more clearly exhibit the relative positions 
occupied by New Orleans and New York in the scale of consumers, 
as many of the causes which have contributed to the depression of 
our trade during the last year, will have ceased to exist. A compar- 
ison of our imports with those of New York, strongly evidences the 
increased consumption of Rio coffee in the South and West ; for 
though our import coastwise in 1846, only amounted to 40,000 bags, 
it is an inference we have no doubt the facts will sustain, that much 
of it was derived from New York and Baltimore, the imports into 
Boston having been shown to be very inconsiderable. 

From the 1st January to 30th September, 1846, the imports of 
coffee into New York amounted to 270,520 bags, but we must con- 
sider that she receives large quantities of Mocha, Java, and the finer 
frades of coffee, for which we have but a small consumptive demand, 
very possible aspect, therefore, in which we can veiw this question, 
brings us to the conclusion that while the present imports into New 
Orleans follow hard upon those of New York, the day is not distant 
when the former will find herself without a rival in that ^branch of 
this trade, to the employment of which her capital and energies will 
for the future be directed. 

It is necessary there should be one large commercial mart to which 
the Southerner may point with pride and exultation, as a standing 
monument of the wealth, industry, and enterprise of this portion of 
the Union. The Northern coast is studded with cities rich in the 
commerce of '*a hundred seas," from each of which is yearly poured 
into their laps all that can please the fancy, contribute to me taste, 
and add to the enjoyments of life. And where, in all our vast ex- 
tent of seaboard, can the mind be directed to a single city, great in 
the elements of a large and extended foreign commerjce ? To none. 

New Orleans must then, as time develops her giant resources, 
prove to the South and West what Tjnre, and Carthage, and Thebes 
were to other nations and to other times. 



Art III^LODIglANi SUOAL 

J. D. B. Db Bow, Esq.,' 
Dear Sir: — I yield to your request that I should give you the re- 
sult of my studies on the cultivation and manufacture of susarin this 
State. I do it the more cheerfully as I indulge a hope of eliciting 
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communications from others on b subject so vitally interesting to 
Louisiana, and in this way that any errors into which I may fall from 
want of experience or defective information, will be pointed out and 
corrected. The subject is vast ; volumes have been written upon it, 
and any survey, however general, must make my communication ex- 
tend over more space than you may be able to accord it iu your pages. 
If so, hesitate not to retrench any portion that you may deem less- 
likely to afford interest and information. 

To a person accustomed to regard the bountiful returns which na- 
ture yields to man*s labor in the cultivation of other crops.* no fact 
strikes with more surprise than the small comparative return ob- 
tained from the cane. The seed seldom yields more than fourfold, 
hardly ever more than fivefold. The very smallest quantity of cane 
required for planting one hundred acres, is twenty acres of the finest 
cane ; and if, as too frequently is practised, the smallest and poorest 
cane is saved for planting, it is necessary to put up thirty, forty, and 
sometimes even fifty acres of cane in order to plant one hundred 
acres. If in the cultivation of the cane like that of the grains, it were 
necessary to plant the entire field each year, the large portion of 
each crop required for seed would form a very serious drawback^ 
and in some instances might even cause the abandonment of the cul- 
ture. But fortunately the cane is not an annual plant. Each year 
fresh shoots spring from the stubble which remains after cutting the 
crop ; the cane ratoons^* as it is termed. In the West Indies, where 
no frosts interfere with this natural re-production, it is said that the 
cane ratoons sometimes for a period of eighteen or twenty years, al- 
though I am inclined to believe this an exaggeration, and that it is 
in general, necessary to replant every ten or twelve years. In Lou- 
isiana, as a general rule, the fields are divided as near as may be into 
three equal parts, one of which is planted each year, so that in a planta- 
tion with six hundred acres of cane in cultivation, two hundred acres are 
plant cane, two hundred acres arc ratoons of the first year, and two 
hundred acres ratoons of the second year. After a field of cane has 
thus vielded three crops, it is usual to plow up the stubble and plant 
afresh ; and if we take this as a general rule, and assume as an av- 
erage that one acre of cane will suffice for planting four acres, it 
results that the yield of the seed is twelvefold, or in other words, 
that one-twelfth of each crop must be reserved for planting the next. 

In giving an account of the cultivation, I shall commence by de- 
scribing the process of laying by from each crop the seed for the next. 
. Just before commencing the gathering of the crop, usually about the 
1st of October, the planter selects the cane intended for seed. And 
here, if I may be allowed without presumption to say so, a general and 
fatal error prevails. Most planters have not the courage to sacrifice^ 
as they term it, their best and finest cane for seed. Selecting the 
fields of the oldest ratoons, where the plant is sparsest and smallest, 
they act in direct opposition to those principles of nature which both 
theory and experience have established for guides in reproduction. 
In both the animal and vegetable systems all agree in the general 
maxin^ that like will produce like. In sowing grain, in producing 

* This word is said to be a comipUon of the French word " rejeton,'* a shoot or 
sprout. 
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vegetables, in breeding animals, in the whole reproductive system of 
nature, it has been universally established as a rule, that a healthy 
and vigorous ofispring can be expected only from parents of similar 
constitution ; and in all cases where this principle has been acted on 
with perseverance, it has not only succeeded in preventing deteriora- 
tion, but in superinducing progressive development. I cannot but 
believe that this practice of always selecting the poorest plants for 
seed, was one of the main reasons which caused that fine variety of 
cane called the Creole to degenerate to such an extent that in late 
years it has been almost entirely banished from our fields. In some 
instances the planters have pushed the '* penny wise, pound foolish" 
system to such an extent as actually to reserve no cane for plant, but 
the tops ; that is, the green upper joints which are cut from the plant 
when it is gathered for the mill, and which are not mature enough 
to afford sugar. I am the more emboldened in making these re- 
marks, as experiment has shown that in this respect cane is not an 
anom^y in the vegetable kingdom. A friend who is an experienced 
and intelligent planter, with sufficient energy of mind to break through 
the trammels of routine, when in opposition to good sense and sound 
principle, thoroughly tested this plan of reserving tops for planting in 
a portion of his field some years ago, and the result was a marked de- 
generation in the product. 

The cane when cut for seed is preserved in mattraases — ^it is laid 
in the field in beds of about two feet in height, in layers in such a 
manner that the leaves of each layer over-lap and cover the stalks of 
the preceding layer, and. thus form a protection against the frost; the 
mattrasses are also laid with their leaves toward the south, so that 
the north wind cannot lift them in its passage, nor penetrate under 
them. In selecting the plant, also, care should be taken to have in 
view as much as possible, proximity to that part of the field which is 
to be replanted, and thus to avoid any unnecessary labor in carting 
the plants lonff distances when seed time arrives. 

Cane may be planted in Louisiana at any time between the first of 
October and the end of March — ^but if planted in the fall, care must 
be taken that the ground be thoroughly drained, otherwise the plant 
will freeze if the winter be severe, or rot if it be mild. Cane planted 
in the fall should be planted at least four inches deep to protect it 
from the frost Few planters, however, are able to plant before, or 
during the grinding season. This work is usually commenced ina-* 
mediately a&er the crop is taken off. The ground is prepared by the 
plow, and the cane planted in January, February, and March. 
Much diversity prevails in the mode of planting ; formerly the cane 
was planted in rows, from three to ^\e feet apart ; but recently a 
very decided change is perceptible, and the cultivators have become 
convinced that a width of seven or eight feet between the rows, is as 
little space as ought ever to be left. When cane is planted in nar- 
row rows, the effects of crowding the plant are not visible in the early 
gart of the season, nor are they as pernicious in very dry seasons ; 
ut late in the year the narrow rows are found to be shaded the en- 
tire day, the access of sun and air is debarred, the cane does not ripen 
^ well, nor are the stalks as heavy, and in fact all the evils attendant 
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upbn crowding too much vegetation in too small a space are clearly 
apparent 
The following mode of planting and culttyating the cane has been 

Eursued for a number of years by the friend alluded to abore, and 
as been attended with signal success. As soon as the ground has 
been prepared in January, the cane is planted in rows at a distance 
of eight feet. Three canes are laid in a row at a distance of four 
inches from each other ; care is taken that the cane be so laid as to 
place the eyes from which the plant is propagated on each side of the 
cane :* if the cane is thrown into the row without regard to this 
point many of them will be so placed that one series of the eyes will 
rest on the bottom, and the opposite series will be on top ; the bot- 
tom 'eyes will thus come out later, the cane will be unequal in the 
rows, and wiU present to the eye a strikingly different appearance 
to that which is planted with the precaution o^ having the eyes on 
each side, so that nothing may obstruct the first efforts of the tender 
shoot in its struggles to reach light and air. The canes are laid 
straight in the row, the crooked stalks being cut when necessary, so 
as to make a straight line. The plants thus arranged in the rows are 
covered with finely pulverized earth to the depth of an inch, but care 
is taken after the plant is up, to supply an additional depth of earth 
round the roots at a much earlier period than is usually done, because 
most planters cover their cane deeper in planting. The advantage 
of this light covering is to hasten ue first vegetation, and force an 
early start, a matter vitally essential in a cultivation like that of the 
cane in Louisiana, which must be forced into maturity within a term 
several months shorter than that which it naturally requires. My 
Hmita forbid following minutely the whole process of cultivation 
through the year, there being but little difference in the subsequent 
management from that followed by most planters, except in one par- 
ticular, which I shall now point out When the cape is cut in the 
fall, a large portion of the produce of the soil remains on the field, as 
is well known, in the tops and leaves of the cane, the ripe portion 
of the stalk being alone conveyed to the mill. This is called the 
trashy ftnd is placed on the stubble to assist in protecting from the 
frost that part of the cane which remains under ground, and from 
which the ratoons shoot up in the ensuing season. As soon in the 
spring as danger of frost is no longer apprehended, the trash is raked 
0^ the rows of stubble to allow access to the sun and air, and on 
nearly all plantations this trash, which is a useful and fertilising 
manure, is burnt up, instead of being returned to the earth. One 
cause of the difilculty of making use of this trash as manure, was the 
narrowness of the space between the rows under the old system of 
plantiuff, which left so little room as to make the operation of plow- 
ing in me trash difficult and laborious, but where the rows are eight 
feet apart, the task is easy. Independently of the considerations to 
which I shall presently advert, and which derive their force from ihe 
chemical constitution of the cane, it is difficult fc^ a person il^ho has 
not witnessed the results, to form an adequate idea of the improve- 
ment to a soil that is naturally at all stiff, or clayey, from &e mere 

* The eyes of the cane |frow on the joints, on opposite sides fh>m top to bottom, and 
are not distributed indiscnminately around the cane. ' 
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mechanical subdivision of its particles attendant on the decay of the 
large quantity of this trash leu annually in the fields. This system 
was first put into operation on the plantation of which I am part 
owner, last year. The trash, on the first plowing of the ratoons, 
was covered with the earth turned over from the furrow, which is 
run alongside of the stubble. At the second plowing, when it be- 
came necessary to turn up the entire space between the rows, the dif- 
ference in the soil was so perceptible as to create strife among the 
negroes for the preference of plowing these rows, the subdivision of 
the soil, caused by the decay of the trash, rendering the work much 
lighter and easier than in others, where, from causes not worth de- 
tailing, we had been compelled to burn the trash. The advantages 
of this system are such that in lands which have been thus treated 
for a term of ten years without repose, I have been assured that the 
soil, far from deteriorating, is perceptibly improved in each succes- 
sive year. The space betwfen the rows not only reposes for three 
years, but is enriched by an annual increment of the best manure, 
and when it becomes necessary to re-plant, the cane is planted in the 
spaces thus fertilized, and the former rows then become intervening 
spaces to receive in their turn the benefits of this rich nutriment for 
the soil. 

I referred in support of the advantage derived from the plan of 
plowing in the trash to the chemical constitution of the cane as es- 
tablished by organic analysis. Although I am satisfied from reasons 
which I wUl give when I come to treat of the manufacture of sugar, 
that no accurate or satisfactory analysis of the sugar-cane has yet 
been made, or at least published, still the errors are not such as to 
afifect the results in relation to cultivation. 

Sugar->cane is composed of water, woody fibre, and soluble matter, 
or sugar. In round numbers it may be stated that the proportions 
are 72 per cent, of water, 10 per cent, of woody fibre, and 18 per 
cent, of sugar. But sugar itself is shown by organic analysis to con- 
sist entirely of carbon and water, and woody fibre consists principally 
of the same elements combined with inorganic bases ; so that the 
oxygen and hydrogen found in the sugar-cane in the state of water, 
or as constituent elements of the sugar and woody fibre, form about 
nine-tenths of its weight, and are entirely derived from the atmo- 
sphere and from water, thus abstracting nothing from the soil. But 
this is not all. Vegetable physiologists agree that a very large pro- 
portion of the carbon of plants is derived from the air through the 
action of the leaves, which decomposes the carbonic acid of the 
atmosphere, and appropriates to the formation of the tissues of tha 
plant the carbon contained in this acid. For the purposes of the 
present illustration, it may, therefore, be assumed that not more 
than about six per cent, of the growth of the cane is derived from the 
soil, and hence the fact that this crop can be cultivated on the same 
soil without exhausting it for a long series of years ; but it is certain 
that a system which is constantly abstracting something from the 
earth and never making to it any return, must by degrees impair and 
eventually destroy the fertility of even the alluvial soil of Lower 
Louisiana. Now by plowing into the land each year the tops and 
leaves stripped from the stalks, not only is the soil improved by the 
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mechanical subdivision of its particles above referred to, but it is 
kept in good tilth by having restored io it not only at least as much 
carbon as was abstracted from it,* but a large portion of the inor- 
ganic bases. And if to this the bagasse were added as a manure, we 
should never hear of a soil being worn out on a sugar plantation in 
Louisiana. I am aware that it was formerly doubted whether any 
of the carbon of plants was derived frpm the soil, but later researclies 
have put this point at rest, and have shown that a large portion of 
* this element is derived by plants from the carbonic acid evolved from 
vegetable substances during their decay in the soil, either by its in- 
halation into the roots, in an aeriform state, or by its first entering 
into solution into the water found in the soil, and being afterward 
absorbed in this form by the roots. The experiment of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy on this point appears conclusive, that eminent chemist 
having shown that different plants and grasses grow much more luxu- 
riantly when watered with solutions oi sugar, than with common 
water, the two liquids differing in nothing but the presence of carbon 
in the former, and its absence in the latter. 

Before closing these remarks on the cultivation of the cane, allow 
me to say something on a point in comparison with which all others 
sink into insignificance. In the closing lecture of a series delivered 
in New Orleans by Professor B. Silliman, jr., on Agricultural Chem- 
istry, he observed, that if he were asked by what means the planter 
of Louisiana could, with certainty, add largely to the product of the 
soil, he would say, as Demosthenes said of action in its effects on 
eloquence, drainage, drainage, drainage. The present season has 
given to nine-tenths of our planters melancholy proof of the truth of 
this remark, and although me quantity of water which has fallen in 
this State the present year is altogether unprecedented,! yet it is 
well known that every few years we may expect what is called a wet 
season, the effects of which on each plantation in the State are in 
exact inverse proportion to the extent of its drainage. It is in such 
seasons that the most striking contrasts are shown between the re- 
sults of skilful and imperfect cultivation ; but it is a great error to 
suppose that drainage, thorough and perfect drainage, is without its 
influence in the driest season. In the alluvia] soil of our Mississippi 
river, and the bayous leading out of it, exposed to the action of the 
water which filters through the hanks, and which, in the spring of 
the year is rendered icy cold by the melting of the snows in the 
northern regions, from which it flows, it is impossible to overrate the 
importance of draining. The effect of this low temperature of the 
water which penetrates into our fields is so great, as perceptibly to 
retard the spring vegetation, unless means are taken to obviate its 
effects. Iti the recent experiments of planting cane in the parish of 
Rapides, it has been observed that the cane is earlier and more vig- 
orous in its first vegetation, although in a more northern latitude, 
than it is even in our lower river parishes, the soil on the Red river 
being higher and naturally drier than that on the banks of the Mis- 

* Because the tops and leaves contnin fully as much of the cnrbon derived from the 
atr, as the stalks contained of the carbon derived from the fioiL 

t A rain gauge, kept in New Orieao.% shows a fall of rain amounting to mora than 
ten feei^ from the iirst of December, 1845, to the first of September, 1646, a period of 
ninp months. 
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sissippi, and not being exposed to the same deleterioos influence of 
the water percolating the banks of that stream. Now this very 
serious injury to the crop is at once obviated by the digging of a deep 
ditch along Uie entire front of the field which intercepts the seepage 
water, and being connected with the drainage canals, carries off this 
water behind without allowing it to penetrate into the soil, and chill 

' the roots of the plant. But independently of this point which is pe- 
culiar to the plantations in Lower Louisiana, the general results from 

' a perfect system of drainage are so eminently useful and profitable, 
that you must allow me to make a brief abstract of some of them, 
taken from the admirable work quoted below.* 

1st. It carries off all the stagnant water, and the excess of what 
falls in rain. 2d. It arrests the ascent of water from beneath by 
capillary action, freeing the subsoil from noxious substances, which, 
in undrained land, frequently impair the growth of deep-rooted plants. 
3d. By keeping the soil porous, it allows the rain, instead of merely 
washing the surface, to penetrate through the particles of earth, thus 
carrying to the roots not only the elements of growth existing in the 
water itself, but dissolving those substances which enter into the 
composition of the plant, and which the roots are incapable of absorb- 
ing, except in a state of solution. 4th. The descent of the water 
through the pores of the earth is accompanied by a descent of fresh 
air to the roots, the water displacing the air which previously occu- 
^ed the pores, and being followed as it runs through the ground by 
fresh airi which is so valuable in promoting a healthy growth of the 
crop. 5th. The soil gradually becomes looser and more friable : 
hard lumps of stiff clay disappear by degrees, crumble more freely, 
and offer less resistance to the plow. 6th. The coldness of the soil 
disappears, and this occurs to such an extent, that in the parish of 
Peterhead, in Aberdeenshire, it is stated as an actual result of exten- 
sive drainage during tlie last twenty years, that the crops mature from 
ten to fourteen days earlier than they formerly did. Who can estimate 
the value to a sugar planter of such an addition to the time of the 
grinding season ? 7th. It is equivalent to an actual deepening of 
the soil, the roots of plants being invariably arrested in their down- 
ward growth when tney meet with stagnant water in the snbsoil, 
which deleterious effect is ^t once removed by draini^e, and new, 
wholesome, and abundant nourishment furnished to the roots, which 
nourishment would have remained forever dormant in the soil if not 
rendered accessible by the drainage. 9th. It is a necessary preparation 
for the effectual application of manure or other means of improving 
the soil, the efficiency of which is but partially felt in undrained land. 
To these advantages which are common to all crops, whether 
annual or perennial, must be added two of paramount importance in 
the cane crop in this State. The first is the security against loss by 
frost, which, as every planter knows, will frequently, congeal and 
destroy the cane in damp places, when that part of the crop which is 
in the highest and driest land, will escape injury. The second is the 
preservation of the ratoons. I am thoroughly convinced that perfect 
drainage will create an entire change in our present system of plant- 
ing, and enable us to preserve the ratoons for six or eight years 

' Johnson's Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, p. 306. 
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infltead of two or three. The only reason for the greater duration 
of the ratoons in the West Indies, is the higher temperature ; the 
stubble there is never frozen. Now, in Louisiana there rarely occurs 
a winter in which the ground would be frozen to a depth at all sufficient 
to injure the stubble, if the land were freed from moisture : but when 
the soil is saturated with water, which is a good conductor of heat, the 
caloric is radiated into the atmosphere, ice is formed, and the cane 
is thus imbedded as it were in a mass of frozen soil, whereby the eyes 
are destroyed and vegetation efiectuUy prevented. Similar results (oU 
low even if the winter be mild, as many of the eyes must rot from 
long exposure to the water in a damp soil in the season during which 
vegetation is suspended. If by thorough drainage these effects could 
be avoided even to a partial extent, the gain would be very great, not 
only in diminishing the quantity of seed required for replanting, but 
in saving the labor of mattrassing in the fall, and that required for 
preparing the ground and planting the seed in the spring. 

MANUFACTURE OF THE SUGAR. 

*A. sugar plantation is incomplete without its workshop, that is, its 
sugar-house. The owner is manufacturer as well .as agriculturist, 
and the manufacture is one of great delicacy and difficulty^ Until 
within a very few years the process has been of the rudest and most 
primitive character. A partial extraction of the juice was effected by 
the simplest and most imperfect machinery : the juice when extracted 
was tempered with lime which was added empirically without meas- 
ure or proportion, and with scarce any regard to the varying quality 
of the juice, and thus tempered was boiled in open kettles over a fire, 
until evaporation produced a sufficient concentration of the saccha- 
rine matter to admit of crystalization on cooling. The loss to the 
planter exceeds belief : the sugar-cane treated with care in the labo- 
ratory of the chemist yields eighteen per cent of its weight in pure 
sugar, while in the rude process above described, its yield is scarcely 
five per cent. Such untU a few years ago was the process univer- 
sally used in the plantations of the West Indies and Louisiana, and 
such is now the process on very many estates, with occasional trifling 
improvements, none of which suffice to cary the yield beyond one- 
third of the real quantity of sugar in the cane. It is to the French 
chemists, who have of late years devoted all the resources of science 
to the improvement and perfection of this manufacture, that we are 
indebted for the vast strides which it has recently made. Their studies, 
however, have been principally directed to the extraction of sugar 
from the beet, and so successful have been their labors, that although 
the proportion of sugar in the beet juice is, generally speaking, only 
about eleven per cent., and although this juice is much more impure 
in its chemical constitution than that of the cane, the beet sugar 
manufacturers of France obtain a per centage of sugar equivalent to 
that usually obtained from the juice of the Cane. It is much to be 
regretted that the light shed by science on the composition of the 
cane is still so defective, nay that the published works on the subject 
are calculated in some instances to mislead. M. Peligot is one of 
the most eminent of the French chemists, and his report on the con- 
stitution of the cane is generally cited as the first authority on the 
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subject, yet it is impossible that some of his eonclnsions can be correct. 
It results from his analysis that the composition of the cane in its 
various states, conditions and periods of growth is almost identical ; 
or, in other words, not only do the same elements combine to form 
the cane, whether the first shoot that issues from the ground, the ripte 
joint or the immature top, but that these elements ate combined in 
the same proportions ! The following table represents his view of 
the chemical composition of the cane at the several stages of its 
growth : 

Water. Soluble mat (lunc). Woodf fibie. 

First shoots 73.4 17.2 8.9 

Second shoots from original sprouts 71.7 17.8 10.5 

Third " « second ** 71.6 16.4 19. 

Fourth •* " third '* 73 16.8 10.3 

Inferior part of the cane 73.7 15.5 10.8 

InlQQie » ...a ■■■• .«•• .••• V^S.O .••« .... lt>.9 ..a. .... 1U.7 

Duperior • •■•■ *••« .*•• i... ^20.0 ..«• .... 10.9 .... ....11./ 

Knotty ** " 70.8 13. 17.3 

Caue of eight months 73.9 18.3 7.9 

Cane of ten months 73.3 18.5 9.3 

It may be said, without presumption, that this analysis can by no 
possibility be correct, the daily experience of every planter being at 
war with the supposition that the same quantity of sugar exists in 
the unripe tops as in the lower joints of the cane. If their chemical 
composition were identical, the same treatment of the juice of the 
tops and of the ripe joints would not only produce the same quanti* 
ty, but the same quality of sugar, and this is known not to be the 
fact. M. Hervy, another eminent chemist, declares, that cane-sugar 
is a primary secretion of the plant, and that it does not mature like 
the sugar of fruit from pulpy matter, but is contained alike in 
the .old and new knots. This statement of M. Hervy is quoted 
without dissent by Professor R. S. McCulloch, in his report to Con- 
gress in February, 1846 ; but this able chemist has since been en- 
gaged himself in analyses of the cane in the island of Cuba, and in 
a conversation last spriuj^, assured me that he felt satisfied this was a 
mistake. The results of this gentleman's labors will be laid before * 
Congress at its ensuing session, and cannot fail to be of vast interest 
and importance to our planters. 

But, however imperfect and erroneous may be the analyses already 
published, one fact appears to be now established by the concurrent 
testimony of numerous distingubhed scientific writers, and this .is, 
that the juice of the sugar-cane properly treated will yield nothing 
but pure crystaliz^d sugar, and that the molasses, so far from being 
naturally an element of the juice, is in reality manufactured by our 
imperfect process. On this point the testimony of M. Boussingault 
is conclusive, for in citing the experiments of Peligot, Hervy, Dupuy 
and Casaseca, he says, '* I have myself, oftener than once, seen the 
juice of the cane yield nothing but crystalizable sugar." 

The first and almost insurmountable difiiculty in obtaining from the 
cane all its sugar, results from the imperfection of the milh used to 
extract the juice. The cane contains ninety per cent of juice, and 
ten per cent, of woody fibre, which is of a spongy consistence. The 
cane is crushed between cylindrical iron rollers, three in number, 
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placed horizontally and moved by the steam engine. The quantity 
of juice thus extracted rarely exceeds two^thirds of that contained in 
the cane ; so that, from this cause alone, the planter loses one-third 
of his crop, which remains in the bagasse. All efforts hare hitherto 
proved fruitless to diminish this enormous loss. An experiment was 
made a year or two ago by Col. Maunsel White, on his plantation in 
the parish of Plaquemines, to extract a farther quantity of juice by 
subjecting the bagasse to a second pressure between two additional 
rollers, but mechanical difficulties presented themselves, which he 
was unable to overcome. During the present season another expe- 
riment will be made by Mr. P. M. Lapice, on his plantation in St. 
James, with rollers differently arranged, and sanguine hopes are en- 
tertained of success. In order, however, to obtain any considerable 
addition to the yield of juice, it will probably be necessary to over- 
come the absorbing power of the spongy matter of the bagasse, and 
force it to yield its contents of juice by some expedient similar to 
that reconmiended by M. Payen, and mentioned with approbation by 
Mr. Dumas, in his treatise on chemistry. These authors suggest, 
that a steam-pipe be led from the boilers to the bagasse rollers, pass- 
ing along them just below their line of contact, and perforated with 
small holes. A cock fitted to this pipe would admit the steam while 
these rollers work, and this steam escaping through the small holes 
would moisten the bagasse sufficiently to aid very much the extrac- 
tion of the juice. Experience alone can determine whether the 
water thus added to the juice would dilute it so much as to counter- 
balance the advantages derived from the increased quantity. 

Two-thirds of the juice being thus extracted from the cane, its 
conversion into sugar is attended with farther loss. The juice, as it 
runs from the mill, is impure. It is impregnated with feculencies, 
with the dust and earth which have adhered to the cane when cut, 
with the coloring matter of the rind, much of which is pressed out 
by the rollers, and with fragments of the fibrous matter, both of the 
inner and outer part of the stalks; this latter containing inorganic 
bases, principally silicon. Before commencing the manufacture of 
the sugar, all careful planters take pains to purify the juice as far as 
possible by mechanical means. The juice runs into a vat divided 
into separate compartments, by one or more tissues of iron or cop- 
per wire, by which all tlie grosser impurities are arrested, and the 
juice thus cleansed is ready for the first operation, which is the defe- 
cation or clarification. According to the old system of manufacture 
in kettles, this defecation was efiected by boiling the juice over an 
open fire, tempering it with lime in variable proportions, and skim- 
ming ofi* the scum as it arose to the surface. The loss of juice, in 
this operation, is four or five per cent. The juice thus defecated was 
passed from one kettle to another (the number of kettles being general- 
ly four, but sometimes five or even six) until it reached the last kett)e, 
called the battery, in which it was finally concentrated, till the syrup, 
attained a density of about forty-two degrees of Beaum6*s saccha- 
rometer, at which point it was ladled out of the battery into large 
wooden vats, called coolers. It was retained in these coolers till its 
crystalizaUon, generally about twenty-four hours, at the end of which 
time it was taken out and placed in hogsheads in the draining room 
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or parmy ^yver a datern, into which the moJasses fell «i it drained 
through holes placed in the hoUom of the liogshead The eofair 
thus drained was generallj ready for warket m two or three weekii. 
I give but a very meagre and hasty outline oi the process hitherto 
pursued, because it is familiar to nearly ail your readers ; and I shall 
require several pages in giving sone of die detaiis of kte improve- 
ments. I will merely remark, that this sysletn produces a sugar 
highly colored, coatainiag a large quantity of molasses, say about 
iifty gallons to each thousand weight of sugar, and consnmes a large 
quantity of iiiel, amounting on an av«erage to two cords and a half 
of wood per hogshead. This lax^ge quantity of molasses is pro- 
duoed, as above remarked, by the imperfection of the aaannfacturing 
process, as none exists naturally in the juice of the ^cane ; and, as 
molasses rar<ely aells for mere than one-diird of the price of sugar 
per pound, the loss snfiered by the planter in this item is again very 
serious. 

Such was the mode generally, nay, universally adopted in the 
manu&otupe of sugar, till within the last twelve or fifteen years, 
when an apparatus was introduced into the French colonies, the joint 
invention of Mr. Degrand and Messrs. l>erosne and Call. This ap- 
paratus is now generally •called by the name of the latter gentlemen ; 
that is, the Derosne and Cail apparsttus. Soheequently, different 
modifications have been suggested, and particolarly by Mr. N. Ril- 
lieux ; and it is my design to point out, as succinctly as is consistent 
with clearaess, the process of Messrs. Derosne and Caii, the modifi- 
cations by Mr. RilUeux, to compare their advantages, and to explain 
their vast superiority ov«r the old system. This sketch, however 
imperfect, must necessarily interest all o( your readers who are en- 

§aged in the sugar culture ; the more especially, as within the last 
iree yeara a spirit of enterprise has been awakened, of which few, 
perhaps, are aware. There are now twenty-fire or thirty plantations 
on whidi the manu^clnre by the kettles has been abandoned, and in 
nearly all of them the syrup is refined by the use of animal charcoal 
or bone black, to which I shall pi^esently refer. I subjoin a list o( 
these plantations, with some remarks, in ibe note below.* 

* List of plantations in which che manufacture in the kettles has been abaadoned in 
whole or in pan. 

1 Mr. Johnson, 10 A. Lesaeps* upper plaat. 1€ E. 3. ForstaB, 

2 Mr. Osgood, 11 Thoa. M«i«an, 19 P. H. Lapice^ 

3 Mr. WilktnBon, 12 Verloin D^iiy*, 20 Judge Butler, 

4 Maunsel White, 13 C. Zerinque, 21 Key, 

5 Samuel Paekwood, 14 L. MiUandon, t2 Letorey, 

6 A. Lesseps, 15 Chaavia and Levois, 23 LaaiirMt, 

7 A. Gordon, 16 J. B. Armnnt, 24 Kittrid«e, 

8 Robert and Jss. UrqiAart, 17 Vaieour Aime, SS Lucien La Branche. 

9 Benjamin and Packwood, 

All of these changes have been made within three years, except Mr. Thomas Jiorgun 
mid Mr. Vaieour Aime, who have used forms to refine thdr sugar for manv vears. On 
nearly aH these plantations bone Mack is used. Messrs. Johnson, Osgood, WiikinsoTi, 
Moipin* Armi\nt, Aime, and Lapice nse forms ; Messrs. Aime, Armant, and Lapice 
have complete refineries, with all the necessary apparatus. The onlv two apparatus on 
fhe Derosne and Cidl plan are those of Mr. Aime and Mr. Lapice. Mr. RUlieux's appa- 
ntuB is now used complete on eight plantations, Tix. : Mr Samuel Packwood's, two 
plantations of Mr. Lesseps. Beqjamin nmd Packwood, ¥. Degray, C. Zerinque, Cfaav- 
▼in and Levois, and J. B. Armant. All the other planters above named use vacuum 
pans for granulatinff their sugar, except Mr. Forstali, whose apparatus consists of a set 
ofopen pans, boiled by steam. ^^ 
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In the new process of sugar makings the fvrnace oved uncTer the 
kettles is entirely dispensed with, and the evaporation and concen* 
tration of the juice are efiected solely by steam. The new apparatus, 
therefore, requires a larger quantity of steam than is used merely 
for working the mill, but the additional quantity is much smaller 
than would be supposedy for the reasons which will be presently ex-^ 
plained. It will be observed here, as a matter of no small moment, 
that but one fire is required during the whole grinding season ; that 
this fire is under the boilers, which are ahnost always outside of the 
sugar-house ; that the additional fuel required for one o/ two extra 
boilers, used in generating steam for the manufacture of the sugar, is 
much less than mat required for boiling a set of kettles; and thus 
we have, at the very outset, two great advantages,, the diminution of 
the fuel and absence of risk of fire, as none need enter into the 
sugar-house, which is kept thoroughly warmed by the heal of the 
different steam-pipes, and of the pans in which the sugar is made. 

We will now take the juice as it flows from the mill, after passing 
through the wire cloth, and examine its treatment in detail, by the 
Derosne and Gail apparatus. It first flows into defecators, whidi are 
iron kettles with a double bottom, technically called a steam-jacket. 
The steam from the boilers is conducted by a pipe which is connected 
with this steam-jacket, and which is provided at the opening into the 
steam-jacket with a cock, by which steam can be admitted or shut off 
at will. In these defecators, the first operation of cleansing or defe- 
cating the juice takes place, and in them the lime is introduced. 
Different opinions exist, as to the jNToper time of introducing the lime, 
some mixing it with the juice when cold, and others preferring to 
await its rise to a temperature of i^ut 160 degrees of Fahrenheit I 
think the latter plan preferable, and believe it ta be also quite essen- 
tial not to introduce the lime without previous preparation. This is 
especially important, when our common oyster shell lime, manufac- 
tured on plantations is used, as it almost invariably is combined with 
a notable proportion of potash, which has a powerful effect in caus- 
ing sugar to deliquesce. Impurities of a similar kind, but less abun- 
dant, are also found in the Thomaston and Western lime, used by 
most planters. The nature of the action of lime on cane juice is 
somewhat involved in obscurity. One effect, is to saturate a small 
quantity of acid, which is always fovnd in cane juice, but the quantity 
which is used with advantage in defecating far exceeds that which is 
required for destroying this slight acidity* Besides this effect, there 
is no doubt that the lime has a certain action, whether mechanical or 
chemical is not fully known, upon the nuicilaginous or gummy mat- 
ters found in die juice, by virtue of which it causes those matters to 
unite in a thick scum on the surface of the juice when heated. 

It has, unfortunately, been impossible hitherto, to discover a fixed 
rule by which to regulate the proportion of lime required for a given 
quantity of juice, and indeed this pix>portion is necessarily variable, 
according to the quality of the juice, and the nature of the soil on 
which the cane is grown. Ripe juices, and juices the product of cal- 
careous soils, require much less lime than those which are extracted 
from unripe cane, or those produced on lands rich in animal or vege- 
table manures. In order to attain the proper proportion, and at Uie 
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Mine time to ayoid mixing with the cane juice any of the impurities 
that occur in unslacked lime, Mr. Payen advises the followinff pro- 
cess, which recommends itself by its simplicity, and which I detail, 
because all agree that die defecation is the most important operation 
in the whole process of the manufacture. The lime should be slacked 
with care, and in quantities large enough to last for some weeks. It 
should be slacked by successive additions of warm water, and slowly 
stirred, so that the water may penetrate every part of it as equally as 
possible, and should be repeatedly washed, by allowing it to settle 
and pouring off the water from the top. The potash, or other impuri- 
ties will be dissolved and carried off by the water, and the lime re- 
main pure. In this state, if covered with water, it will remain for 
eeveral weeks without being perceptibly injured by atmospheric ac- 
tion, and the whole mass will be of one quality. When used, it 
ehould be mixed with water, to an extent sufficient to make a milk 
of lime, marking 13 or 14 degrees of Beattm6*s saccharometer. A 
£xed quali^ and density "being thus obtaiaed, it only remains to ascer- 
tain by experiment, what proportion of this lime, thus prepared, is 
required for a gallon of juice, and Payen advises the following mode: 
Prepare six separate equal quantities of lime, say one pennyweight 
each; then heat a gallon of juice, and when it has reached 150^ of 
Fahrenheit, add one portion of the lime: continue the heat till it 
almost reaches the boiling point, then withdraw from it a table-spoon- 
ful of the jnioe, and filter it trough a small filter in a funnel : then 
add a second porion of lime, rc^place the juice on the fire, and re- 
peat the same operation. Continue tUl you have added the six por- 
tions of lime, and hare wididrawn six samples of llie juice. Place 
the six samples in their regular order in small phials, md the first of 
them that shows the liquid to be of a clear amber color, contains the 
|>roper dose of Mme. The subsequent phials, contaiaing a larger 
quantity of lime, will, probably, show a dear liqnid less highly 
colored, but in these there is an exoess a£ lime which would give a 
^eyish tint to the sugar, and it is an admitted priac^le,ithatthe least 
quantity (^ lime that will serve the purpose of defecating, is the best. 
By thu simple test the quanftty of lime required wMl he neadily 
ehown : for instance, as there are twenty pennyweights to thejounce, 
if it be found thait two pennyweights give the proper ^int <te a |ral- 
lon, we know that we require an ounce of the prepamd .boaUl -ef lime 
for each ten gallons of Uie juice — and iadtead of spoilii^ entire strikes, 
or batteries by deficient or excessive doses of Mme, the maniifacturer 
would proceed 'm perfect confidence, as long as the qmality of the 
cane juice remained the same, and it would t>e «asy to v^at the 
essay when a different quality of juice presented itscdf Irosa a different 
part of ^e field. The juice thus tempered, remains in Che defecator 
with the steam under it Until it reaches the VoiUng 3>oint, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining which, a thermometer is thung with its bulb 
plunffed in the juice. So soon as 21 P of Fahrenheit are marked by 
the thermometer, the steam is shmt off by turning the cock. On no 
account must the thermometer be allowed to pass 212^, which is the 
boiling point, because ebullition then commences, the effect of which 
is to break the scum that has formed en the surface, and by stirring 
the juice to mix the scum with it, and thus destroy the whole opera- 
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tion — at 21 P or 2f 5^, it will be found that the impurities of the jurce 
have arisen to the sorface, forming a thick scum of considerable con- 
sistency. After shutting off the steam, a cock is opened under the 
bottom of the defecator and the juke i9> drawn off clear, tiie scum 
graduaHj smking, and as sooik as l^e juice eeasc9 to flow clear, the 
cock is tamed so as to arrest the flow into* the joice-pipe, and open 
another orifice in a difierent pipe which carries off the scunt. The 
great superiority of this mode of defecation over that in the opeit 
kettles, b palpaMe^ The perfect cofrtro) which t^ maiittfaeturer ha» 
over the heat applied toi the juice, enables him to mresFt it bA ar giren 
point, and thus prevent ebullitionv whic^ in the open kettles, is con>> 
Btantly going on ; the scums iatbe latter as they arise are only parthilly 
removed by die skhnming paddks, and by the continual motion which 
the ebiiiiition imparts to the fluid, some of the impurities become sor 
mixed op with the juice as to make it impoesible to separate them. 

The jiitce thus defecated flows through a pipe ptaced« under the 
defecator, and which carrier it to the filtersi. The filters used in the 
Derosne and Cail apparatus are caMed the Dumont filters^, tet being* 
the name of the inventor ; and their use ft>rm» perhaps the greatest 
improvement in the manufacture of sugar tfiat the present century 
has produced, not even excepting the vacuum pan of Howard. These 
filters are iron cisterns nearly cylindrica)' v sre six feet in he_^ht, five 
in diameter at the top, and four and ar half at the bottom. They are 
filled nearly ta the top with animal charcoal, or bone black in coarse 
grains^ about the siae of cannon powder.. Thie bone-black is tfie car* 
bonaceous substance into which bonc^ are converted by calcinatioi^ 
ill close vessels. It possesses the extracirdinary property of appro- 
priating to itself the coloring matter ei nearly all flftiids that are 
filtered through it, and so powerful is its agency in this respect, that 
in testing theqnaXiies ot some booe^Mack oiTered me fi)r sale, a dark- 
colored elaret was so completely discolored in a single filtration 
through ai depth of twelve mchesr of the black, as to be undistioguish- 
able by^ the eye from the purest spring water, j^^other property 
possessed by thitr singular snbstance, is that of abstracting from syrup* 
any excese of lime that may remain after the defecation, and in addi- 
tion to these two inappreciaUe advantages in the maanufaceure of 
sugar, it increases the crystaKzatioD to an extent that is scarcely 
credible, amounting according to some experimemts to eighteen or 
twenty per ceai The introduction of tfiis powerful auociliary ha9 
created fr eomplete revolution in the process of manufacturing and 
refining the beet sugar in France,, and the result in Louistana must 
inevitably be the same. The only drawback t» its use was its cost^ 
because, ibrmerly, it was thrown away as soon as^ repeated fiJtrationsr 
had saturated the black with the cok>ring matter and impurities of 
the syTup^ ta such ant extent as t& deprive it of its efikacy ; but the 
discovery o^a mode of renovating, or, as it is technically termed, re- 
vivifying^ the bon^-Mack has obviated this difficuky, by enabling 
the manuiaeturer to use the same bkek for an indeibiite lescrth of 

o 

time with but RtAfe loss in quantity or quality. The process (^ revi- 
vification is sHnple, and not expensive, but tiie length of this article 
prevents my describing it in detail. The cane juice, in passing; 
through the fillers is purified, brightened^ and (Lowts frooL a cock a) 
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the bottom, ready to undergo the next process, which is that of eva- 
poniting the water which it contains. 

The evaporation is conducted hy a very ing^enious process, the in- 
dention of Mr. Degrand, and calculated particularly with a view to 
economize the quantity of cold water required to condense the ex« 
haust steam from the vacuum pan, used to boil the syrup up to the 
cryatalizing point, and which will be subsequently described. It is 
impossible to give an intelligible explanation of this part of the pro- 
cess without a plan of the condenser, but ray object is to state the 
mode of manufacture, not the mechanism of the apparatus. With 
this view, it will suffice to state that the juice is made to fall over a 
steam-pipe, through whiph the exhaust steam from the vacuum pan 
returns to the boilers, and that a double effect is thus produced : the 
juice by falling in a shower over the hot steam-pipeS, is concentrated 
to 15 or 16 degrees of the saccharometer, instead of B or 9, and at 
the same time, serves to condense the exhaust steam, which is pumped 
back in the state of hot water into the boilers. The economy of 
fuel is here very great, as none of the heat of the steam which boils 
the vacuum pan is lost, all either serving to evaporate the juice or 
beinr returned to the boilers. 

The cane-joice has now become a syrup of a density of 15 degrees, 
and is immediately conducted through a pipe into the vacuum pan, in 
M'hich it is concentrated to a density of 28 degrees. From the vacuum 
pan it again passes over the filters, in order to effect a farther dis- 
coloration, and is collected into a reservoir from which it is returned 
into the vacikum pan where it is finally concentrated to the point of 
crystalization. This vacuum pan, its theory, its action on the syrup, 
and its advantages are matters of very great interest to the planter 
and require some development. I must be excused, if, in explaining 
them, I am compelled to state a few familiar general principles of 
physical science in' such a manner as to make the subject intelligible 
to those whose attention has never been directed to these matters. 

It is known to all that if heat be applied to water until the ther- 
mometer marks 212^, vapor will fab formed and the water will all pass 
oflHn steam if the heat be continued for a sufficient length of time. 
Cnts is the evaporating point of water in the open air. It is equally 
well known that the atmosphere of our earth presses on ail objects 
with a weight which is calculated to be equivalent to fifteen pounds 
pef square mch of surface. . The tendency of water to evaporate into 
eteam is therefore repressed in the open air by a weight of fifteen 

nnds on every square inch of its suriface, and it has been found that 
his pressure be withdrawn, the water will evaporate at a much 
lower temperature than 212^, and the same principle applies to other 
liquids. If, therefore, an air-tight iron pan be made, and if a vacuum 
be formed in this pan by widbdrawing the air by means of an air 
pump, water introduced into this pan would boil at a temperature di- 
minishing in proportion to the diminution of the pressure of the air. 
It is difficult to say what would be the lowest temperature at which 
it could be made to boil, because a perfect vacuum is not attainable 
by any means yet invented, but a vacuum can readily be produced 
by the air-pump, in which water would boil at a temperature of 120'^. 
A vacuum pan for making sugar, then, is an iron vessel, now gener- 
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ally made cylindrical, air-tight, connected by a pipe withanair-pomp 
worked by the steam engine, whereby the air is withdrawn from the 
pan to an extent sufficient to diminish the pressure of the atmosphere 
so far as to enable us to boil the syrup at a temperature varying from 
130 to 160 degrees, instead of 235 or 240 degrees, which is the boil- 
ing point of syrup in the open air when concentrated to the density 
of 4SP or 43^ of tne saccharometer. The vacuum pan is heated by 
means of a steam-jacket or steam pipes, or both, and it is the steam 
which has serred for this purpose that in escaping passes into the 
condenser mentioned above, and serves to evaporate the cane juice, 
and is then returned in llie form of hot water to the boilers, to be 
again converted into steam, and renew the same round of service. 

Such are the outlines of the system introduced into the manufac- 
ture of sugar by Messrs. Degrand and Derosne &l Gail, and before 
treating of the reasons why the concentration to the granulating point, 
when effected in the vacuum pan, is a vast improvement over the 
boiling in the open air, it will be convenient in this connection to 
point out in what respect the apparatus of Mr. Rillieux differs from 
that of Derosne d& Gail, and to compare the advantages of the two 
svstems. in the Rillieux apparatus, the defecators, the filters, and 
tne vacuum pan for granulating the sugar, after the concentration of 
the syrup to twenty-eight degrees, are all borrowed from the Derosne 
d& Gail apparatus. There may be some difference in mechanical de- 
tails, but the principle and mannner of working are substantially 
identical. But to Mr. Rillieux is justly due the credit of a very in- 
genious and admirably efficacious mode of evaporating the juice and 
supplying the caloric necessary for the granulating pan with very 
great economy of fuel. In cane juice, at nine degrees of density, 
Uiere are 83)^ per cent, of water, and at 28 degrees there are but 48|^ 
per cent, of water. In order, therefore, to concentrate the juice 
from to 28 degrees, it is necessary to evaporate from the juice 35 
per cent, of the water. Mr. Rillieux conceived the happy idea of mak- 
ing use of the steam that is evaporated from the juice itself in order 
to boil his pans, and the planter Mio is accustomed to see the enor- 
mous quantity of vapor that is carried off into the air through 'his 
steam chimney when he boils in the open kettles, can form some idea 
of the very great economy of fuel that must necessarily result from 
making this quantity of steam subservient to his use during the grind- 
ing season. Mr. Rillieux's apparatus effects this object. It consists, 
when made on a scale sufficiently large to make from twenty to 
twenty-five hogsheads of sugar per day, of four pans, all constructed 
so as to afford a vacuum. But the vacuum in the two first pans is 
not nearly as perfect as in the two last. The operation is conducted 
thus : Tne cane juice, after having been once filtered, is introduced 
into the first pan, and this pan is boiled by the exhaust steam from 
the cylinder which works tne mill, thus avoiding the necessity of ab- 
stracting any steam directly from the boilers. This first pan is so 
constructed that the steam which arises from the juice as it boils is 
conducted into the pipes that heat the second and fourth pans. In 
the first pan the quantity of steam that arises is quite sufficient for 
this purpose ; but if, at any time, it be found that the fourth pan, in 
which the sugar is granulated, is not supplied with a sufficiency of 
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Steam from the first, a communication can be opened to the exhaust 
steam from the engine, which supplies any deficiency, and enables 
the sugar-maker to bring his battery to the striking point as rapidly 
as he may desire. The juice is brought up to fifteen or sixteen de- 
grees in the first two pans, and the steam from the second pan is 
made to boil the third in which the syrup is concentrated to twenty* 
eight degrees, when it is passed through the filters, and then conduct- 
ed to the last pan, in which it is granulated. 

I consider the Rillieux plan of eraporation decidedly superior to 
that of Messrs. Derosne 6l Gail in several important paiticulaFS : 1st, 
the juice is evaporated in a close pan, and is excluded from atmo- 
spheric action; whereas, in the Derosne 6l Gail apparatus it is ex- 
posed to the open air in a state of minute subdivision as it falls in a 
cascade over the frame of pipes which form the condenser : 2d, it is 
much less liable to derangement than the frame of pipes, which fre- 
quently gives great trouble, and which, unless in perfect order, injures 
the juice by deepening its color wherever it remains on any part of 
the heated pipe long enough to be burnt : 3d, it economizes the 
steam which is created by evaporating the cane juiee, and which, in 
the Derosne d& Gail apparatus, passes off into the open air through 
a steam chimney. Against all these advantages the Derosne 6l Gail 
offers but one which may be of value in the West Indies, in certain 
estates, but which is of no moment in Louisiana, that is, an economy 
of cold water. 

I give here the conclusion to which I have arrived, after as care- 
ful and impartial an examination of the two systems as I am capable 
of ; but if 1 am mistaken, the experience of the present winter will 
ufford ample means of correcting the error. The apparatus of Mr. 
Rillieux has been erected in its largest size, and in connection with 
a refinery, on the plantation of Mr. J. B. Armant, of St. James Par- 
ish, and Mr. P. M. Lapice, of the same parish, has erected a magnifi- 
cent sugar house and refinery on the largest scale, with the appara- 
tus of Derosne & Gail in its most improved form. I have every con- 
fidence that both these enterprising gentlemen will reap a rich return 
for their heavy investments in these improvements, and their expe- 
rience will decide the question of superiority in point of efficacy and 
economy between the two systems. The only question will be one 
of degree, for that both will succeed is beyond doubt 

The sole remaining subject which it is my intention to examine is 
the difference between the system of boiling in the open air and in 
the vacuum pan as regards the quantity and quality of the sugar pro- 
duced. To place this matter in its clearest light it is necessary to 
state certain conclusions which are the result of the researches and 
experiments of eminent chemists, who have devoted their time and 
labor to this subject. 1 have already mentioned that there is natu- 
rally no molasses in the sugar-cane, and that all the molasses which 
is produced in our sugar houses is the result of imperfect manufac- 
ture. It is not hence to be inferred, however,«that it would be pos- 
sible to manufacture the sugar entirely without a residue of syrup or 
molasses. A syrup at 45° density contains 63 per cent, of sugar, and 
17 per cent of water, but if this syrup be allowed to cool in order to 
erystalize, it will part with only 60 per cent, of sugar in crystals, and 
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the remiuning 33 per cent, of sugar will be mixed with the 17 per cent. 
of water, the two together forming what isifeailed the mother liquor, 
or mother of crystals. If this mother liquor, which now contains 
one-third of water, be again boiled so as to concentrate it to 45^, and 
again allowed to cool, the proportion of crystals will again be the 
same, and there will remain a mother liquor which it will be necen- 
sary to re-boil, so that the process might be continued indefinitely 
and there would still remain a sweet liquid containing a part of the 
sugar. However perfect the system of manufacture, therefore, a 
residue of molasses or syrup will always be obtained, and the great 
aim in this manufacture must therefore be, to reduce this residue as 
far as possible, or in other words to extract from the juice as much 
crystalized sugar as possible, tliat being the most raluable producL 
Now it has been found that a high temperature and long" exposure 
to heat are the two greatest obstacles to the crystalizatiou of sugar — 
that in proportion as the temperature is increased the quantity of 
crystals will diminish, and farther, that in proportion to the length 
of time that heat is applied, will the crystalizing power diminish. 
Repeated experiments have placed these two principles beyond ques- 
tion. Those who are curious on this subject, will find a very inter- 
esting paper in the serenth volume of the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, translated from Hochstetter, an eminent German chemist, 
and containing a series of experiments made on sugar with great care. 
It results from these experiments, 1st, that access of atmospheric air 
is not only a condition necessary to produce vinous fermentation, but 
also to e£^ct the mucous fermentation in the expressed juice of the 
sugar-cane, and that when the air b excluded, no change takes place ; 
2d, that a pure solution of sugar is changed through the influence of 
atmospheric air at a common temperature, and the more readily the 
more numerous the surfaces are which bring them into contact, and 
that this process is considerably heightened when the solution of su- 
gar contains nitrogenous substances, as in the juice of the sugar-cane. 
This is an important objection to the condenser of the Derosne Sc, Cail 
apparatus ; 3d, that heat is one of the most injurious agents during 
the process of manufacture. 

A simple application of these principles will show the vast superi- 
ority in the manufacture by the vacuum pan. In the open kettles, 
the syrup is brought up to a temperature of 235^ at least, before it is 
at the proper point for crystalizinff. In the vacuum pan the temper- 
ature is only 150^. In the open kettles the juice from its first leav- 
ing the mill till it is concentrated in the battery, is constantly exposed 
to the action of the atmosphere. In the Rillieux apparatus it is al- 
most constantly excluded from this influence. Finally, when the 
sugar is made in the vacuum pan, the simple turning of the steam- 
cock shuts oflf the heat at the instant the granulating point is ob- 
tained, and the whole contents of the pan are then discharged in u 
homogeneous state. In the open battery it is not possible to stop the 
fire when the proper point is attained, and during the whole time that 
the sugar boiler is occupied in discharging the battery, ttie syrup is 
becoming more and more heated, that which is on the edges of the 
surface next to the metal becomes burnt or curumelized, and is not 
only lost but imparts a deeper color to the rest of the syrup, and also 
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aids largely in fonning molasses, by preventinff crystaliaation in that 
part of the syrup with which it becomes mixed. 

The effect of the high temperature required in the open battery is 
such that it is almost impossible to re«boil the molasses which drains 
from the sugar, so as to obtain a second erystalized product in the 
manner above explained. As this molasses when again put into the 
battery would require to be a second time exposed to a temperature 
of 235^ or 240°, the action of this extreme heat is such as to render 
the whole mass totally unorystalizable ; but in the vacuum pan the 
re-boiling of the syrups which drain from the first sugars is a regular 
part of the daily work ; and this re-boiling has been effected Uiree 
times, with successful results of erystalized sugar each time. But the 
advantages of the vacuum pan do not end here, for it is an easy and 
simple matter in using these pans to give to the crystal or grain of 
the sugar any size required by the caprice of the consumer. Large 
and brilliant crystals resembling sugar-candy rather than the sugar of 
commerce, can be obtained at will. The whole process b undier the 
complete control of the manufacturer. The sufi^ar may be made light 
and porous, or compact and heavy. None of this control is possible 
with an open fire, of which it is impracticable to regulate the heat at 
will. 

It may not be uninteresting in conclusion to make some calculation 
of the pecuniary results from the introduction of this improved ap- 
paratus. I speak nowof that of Mr. Rillieux, not being able to give 
as yet any results from the Derosne and Gail apparatus, which has 
not hitherto been fully tested in this State. Suppose a plantation to 
produce an average crop of five hundred hogsheads of sugar, a mod* 
erate estimate of the profits of the apparatus would comprise, 

1st An economy of one and a half cords of wood for each hogshead, 

750 coitis, at 88 50 $1^675 00 

Sd. An increased value of at least 1^ cents per poond, in the quality of 

sugar nrodaced, equal to $15 per hho. '. 7,500 00 

3d. At least 25 per cent, additional sugar obtained from the molasses, 

say 195 hhds., at S60 87,500 00 

From which must be deducted the price that would have been 

obtained for the molasses— 15,695 gallons, at 15 cents. 3^ 75—5,156 25 
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814,531 25 

Making the enormous difference of 914,531 25 in the annual reve- 
nue of the planter who makes an average crop of five hundred hogs- 
heads. I am aware that this result is so startling as to provoke m- 
credulity, yet I have puroosely placed the lowest estimate possible 
in each item of the calcmation. That there are some drawbacks is 
not to be denied. I consider it not to be at all practicable, or if so, 
highly imprudent to rely on slaves to work the apparatus. I think 
that the planter who determines to adopt the improvements should 
make up his mind to have in his employ at least two white persons 
to take charge of the apparatus during the grinding season, so as to 
have at least one white person at the pans on each watch. Sugar 
boilers accustomed to the labor and understanding tfie working of 
the vacuum pans can be obtained without difficulty for from five to 
seven hundred dollars each during the grinding season, and will soon 
be obtained at a lower rate, as the demand for services will increase 
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their number, and competition will reduce the price, for the labor 
is not severe and lasts but seventy or eighty days. The negroes too, 
who are employed in the sugar-house, require some instructions in 
the different processes of defecation, filtration, revivification of the 
bone black, d&c, but all these matters are of trifling moment com- 
pared with the great results to be attained. 

In concluding, may I not be allowed to congratulate your readers 
on the prospects of permanent prosperity in this the most important 
branch in our State industry, and largest source of State wealth. A 
fortunate concurrence of circumstances rendered harmless the reduc* 
tion in the protective duty which had been levied in favor of this very 
extensive manufacture. The sudden and unexpected repeal by Great 
Britain of that provision in her laws, which discriminated between 
sugar grown by slave labor and by free labor, has destroyed the bar- 
rier of prohibition which prevented the import into that country of 
the Cuba sugars ; and the still farther prospective reduction in the 
English duties secures us against a competition which must have ru- 
ined two-thirds of our planters. The largely increased consumption 
which must inevitably result in Great Britain from the reduction of 
prices consequent on the diminution of the duty, will suffice to ab- 
sorb so great a portion of the Cuba crop as to leave to our State al- 
most the exclusive supply of the home market. The extent to which 
the production of sugar can be carried in Louisiana is appreciated but 
by few ; but those who reflect on the subject and who feel an inter- 
est in all that concerns the prosperity of our State, foresee with exul- 
tation the day not far distant when boundless tracts now covered by 
the primeval forest, shall teem with plenteous harvests of the cane ; 
when nearly every plantation shall be a manufactory of refined sugar, 
8uppl3ring not only the wants of our own country, but forming a large 
item In our annual exports ; when, in a word, the industry and enter- 
prise of our population ahall succeed in developing to their full ex- 
tent the resources whicn a bounteous Providence has lavished on this 
favored land. I remain, with great regard, 

your friend and servant, 

J. P. B. 



Art. IT.--COIIIElITAltIBS ON THE GITIL CODE OF LOUISIAXi. 

SALE. 

It is believed that commentaries on the civil code,* if undertaken 
at oncQ from the beginning to the end, would be too unwieldy a work ; 

♦ Tile woik alhided to will be publithed in numbers, each of which wlM contain the 
oommentaries on one of the above titles. They wiU be printed in such a form as will 
taciiitate tn^r being bound in volumes of a convenient size. Instead of the ordinary 
jnoae of paging, the verso pam wiU show its first article, and the rjcto pa^re its last. 
ITUa mode was adopted in order to faciliute the binding of the whole work of the pub- 
Ucauon of the opmmentaries on the above Utles in the order in which the public may 
ff^ to desire it Thus, if commentaries on the eighth Utie, that of Exchange, should 
be taought less interesting or useful than that of the eleventh, which is Partnership, 
tbe latter might be siven to the reader before the former. 

^«t5.i"«J!2S?*^ S^^ ®^^ •"*<^« of ^he work be followed with a notice of its con- 
^wT ^ discrepancy ftom, the Code of 1808» and the Napoleon Code, with 
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and it is thought that commentaries on that part of the code which 
treats of the contract of Sale, eould be produced in a short time and 
laid before the public. The hope has been entertained that if they 
were not too negligently performed, they might be comprised into a 
convenient volume, which the profession would find immediately use- 
ful. If the hopes of the commentator were not disapppinted, and his 
labors were thought worthy of encouragement, he would venture on 
commentaries, successively, on contracts of exchange, letting and hir- 
ing, rents and annuities ; partnership, loan, deposit, and sequestra- 
tion ; aleatory contracts, mandate, suretyship, transaction and com- 
promise ; respite, arbitration, pledge and mortgage ; which embrace 
the fifteen succeeding titles of the code, includiugy with the present 
title, those relating to every species of contfact.' ^^ 

The following few pages will illustrate more clearly the method of 

rublication of the civil code, as above set forth, in a practical form. 
t commences with the title of Sale. 

««Of the nature and form of the Contract of Sals. 

'* Chapter I., Art. 2413. In all cases where no special provision 
is made under the present title, the contract of sale is subjected to 
the general rules established under the title of Conventional Obliga- 
tions." 

'* Art 3414. The contract of sale is an agreement, by which one 
gives a thing for a price in current money, and the other gives the 
price in order to have the thing itself." 

This article is not Id the Napoleon code, but its contents are stated in different 
parts of it. O. C. p. 344, Art. 1. 

A sale of land carries with it all the rights arising out of previoos stipulations 
in favor of the purchaser relative to the property sold.^ So the purchaser is boond 
by all the incumbrances, and can get no relief but against the seller.* Whether 
the vendee can recover land which the vendoTi before the sale, swore belonged to 
the person in possession P A sale reserving a passase of feet, is not of a right 
of way only, but of the land.^ If the thing sold be defective, and the seller appear 
to make it good and does so,' and the purchaser consentB to receive it, the latter 
cannot refuse payment.' 

There is no sale without a price,* in current money .7 It is not of the essence 
of the price that it be expreated with certainty, but that it be so agreed upon— <<< 
tertum est qmd cerium reddi potest^ A sale without a price is invalid as such, but 
the act containing it may be evidence of a donation.* The price must be a se- 
rious one ; id est^ bear some proportion to the value of the thing. i* When a con- 
sideration had been stated to nave been paid by one of the parties, and agreed to 
have been received by the other, but no speciflc sum was mentioned, &d^ that 
there was no sale.n If the owner state merely that he transfers and delivers the 
possession of a slave, there is no saleJ* If propertv be transferred to be sold, the 
proceeds applied to the transferror's creditors, and the excess paid to him, there is 
no sale ; and the property may b^ seised by his creditors.** A transfer for a stated 

that of the amendments proposed by the jurisconsults who prepared the present. 
Notes and references to the decisions of the supreme Court in relation to the articles 
will succeed, and next others to the acts of the Iefi:islature. The decisions of the court 
of cassation of France, will conclude the noUce of each article. 

1 Stafford vs. Grimball, 13 M. S55. » Police Jury vs. Gardner et al., 2 Rob. 145 ; 1 
L. 38. s Davis vs. Prevost's Heirs, 13 M. 65; ib. 12, M. 445. « Ducouxnean vs. Ma- 
rigny, 4 M. 712. « Lynch vs. Postlewait, 7 M. 215 ; 5 L. 19. * Wilson vs. McHoffh 
et al., 1 L. 383. ^ Maguire vs. Amelung, 12 M. 660; Semple vs. Fletcher, 5 M. 384. 
* Walker et al. vs. Frost et al., 3 L. 538. * D'Orgenoy vs. Droz, 13 L. 386 ; Rhodes 
vs. Rhodes, 10 L. 90. i* D'Orgenoy vs. Droz, 13 L. 386 ; post 2439. " Conroy vs. 
Boudler et al., 6 L. 349; Holmes vs. Patterson. 5 M. 693, 11 M. 447. is Calvit vs. 
Compton, 15 M. 88. >* Bynum vs. Armstrong, 17 M. 160 ; Hyde vs. Grooe, 19 M. 574. 
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price, with an engagement to deliver siaires when required, and that in the mean 
lime they may become the property of the purchaser on payment of ihe price, does 
not vest the property in him before payment.^^ If the price is to remain with the 
purchaser, he paying interest, and in case of insolvency, he is to be considered as 
a lessor, until that event the contract is one of sale.'' A transfer at a stated price^ 
the interest on which to be paid yearly, with a reversionary clause on failure of 
payment, is valid as a contract of saieJ* A receipt of the price of immovable 
property in an act sous xing prrvi, is evidence of a sale ; and if possession follow, 
subsequent mortgages are bound.i? Although the seller acknowledge the receipt 
of the price in the act of sale, he cannot afterward deny it; and the wife may 
show that the price of her paraphernal property sold by her, was actually receiv- 
ed by her husband.^* A sale a remerij tne price of which is a debt of the seller, 
which he promises to pay on a given day, becomes absolute, on his failure.^ On 
a sale for a stipulated price, part of which is paid, and to be forfeited if the balance 
be withheld, the purchaser cannot claim this partial payment without affecting 
that of the price .3^ A sale of the Hsvfnu:t of slaves, which are to become the 
property of the usufructuary on his paying the price on a fixed day, otherwise to 
return them, does not divest the sellers title, unless payment be made accordingly.^ 
The demand of the price cannot be resisted on the ground of the insufficiency of 
the powers of the agent, who raised the mortgages, if th^ were actually raised.^ 
He who faithfully pays the price is a purchaser in good faith, although the seller 
has not a good title.* A safe on the eve of bankruptcy, unless the price be actu- 
ally received, is null ; so if the consideration be a aebt of the seller.^ A sale for 
services rendered is a dative en pof^meniy which transfers the title.s Whether a 
writing declaring property to be sold for the purpose of securing the debt, be evi* 
dence of a mortgage, or sale — quere t* If a joint proprietor convey bis interest 
to his co-proprietor for a stated price, there is a sale and no partition ; and the 
parties incur the rights and obligations of seller and purchaser.? An heir may 
alienate his interest, although this may be a partition with his co-heir.* A sale, 
expressing a price, and clothed with every requisite formality, will be dinregard- 
ed, if the purchaser have given a coimter letter, declaring that the sale was fic- 
titious and without consideration.* If one purchase for another, and the former 
advance his own money, taking a bill of sale in his own name, and agreeing to a 
transfer on the reimbursement of his advances, the sale is conditional.^* The 
purchaser of a lot between Levee street and the river, in New Orleans, cannot 
resist the payment of the price on an allegation that the ground was a locus vublu- 
cusj which the city had no right to sell, even if he was the owner of the lot on 
Levee street, the value of which is diminished by the erection of buildings be- 
tween it and the river." If the purchaser do not take possession, nor take a copy 
of the authentic act, and makes a donation, a subsequent purchaser (from the 
seller) who takes possession, will repel the donee's claim.^* A sale to the son for 
the father will not bind the latter without his ratification.^* Sale of a ship to be 
delivered at Liverpool, does not authorise the purchaser to take possession of her 
in New Orleans^ to avoid an attachment for a debt of the seller. ^^ Goods, pur- 
chased by an agent, are immediately at the risk of the principal.^* If the seller 
is to deliver the thing at a given place, it is at his risk until it reach the place.^* 
A sale in another State valid there of goods in this, by a person residing here, is 
void as to his creditors, if he be insolvent'? Tlie benefit of our insolvent laws 
will not be allowed to a debtor who has, in another State, transferred his property 
to some of his creditors to the exclusion of others in a manner authorized by the 
laws there, if the transfer be fraudulent under the laws of this State.><^ 

^* McBumcy vs. Flaiw; 11 L. 335. >* Mayor v& Duplesds. 5 M. 309. >« Kern- 

Ser vs. Armstrong, 12 M. 299. *? Richards vs. Nolan, 15 M. 338; Henry vs. Hyde, 17 
I. 633. ^ Foster vs. Her Husband, 6 L. 26. ^ ForesUiii et al. vs. Blanchnrd et al., 
12 L. 5. » Noe vs. Tayk>r, 13 L. 253, 544. ^ McBurney vs. Flaeg, 11 L. 336. * Ba:r8 
Adnir. vs. BalK 15 L. 119. * O'Conner et al. vd. Barre, 3 M. 458. * Brown vs. Hen- 
nen et al., 3 M. 274; Broussel vs. Dukcylles Syndics, 4 M. 213, 4 L. 127. * Macuire 
vs. Amdung, 12 M. 650. * Smoot vs. Russel, 13 M. 523; but see Hutchings vs. Field, 
10 L. 243; Dcshaulets vs. Oravicr, 19 M. 29. ? Daquin vs. Coiron, 3 L. 397. * Good- 
win vs. Chesncau's Heirs, 16 M. 417. * Tagiaser vs. Molinari, 9 L. 617. lo VilLrs vs. 
Morgan, 15 M. 529. " McCarty vs. Steam Cotton €o., 5 L. 19. ^* Magor vs. Hop- 
kins, 13 L. 330; Capelly vs. Duneges, 11 M. 669. i* Mairor vs. Hunter, II M. 4. 
*« Oliver vs. Townes, 14 M. 17. i* Gilly vs. Losan, 14 M. 209. >* Lincoln vs. Visaso, 
15 M. 325. 17 Shorn vs, Morgan, 16 L. 293. » Andrews vs. His Creditors, 11 L. 473. 
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Art. .T.— TIE lOKAL ISTANCB OP HBW OUEARS. 

At the opening of a new commercial season, when our merchants, 
departed for a few short months on business or on pleasure, are re- 
turning among us — when the rich steamers of the Mississippi are 
crowdmg in with the immense resources of the valley country, scat- 
tering them at our feet — and a thousand ships of all nations and flags 
seek employment and gain it at our crowded levees, reviving the 
spectacle of Tyre and of Venice — it is natural to indulge a few re- 
flections upon the past history, the present condition, and future hopes 
of the city. 

New Orleans, disguise the fact as we may, has had abroad the rep- 
utation of being a great charnel-house, in which disease and death 
usurp forever a horrid empire. We meet this libel with the facts. 
For six years there has not existed an epidemic of any kind in the 
city. The summer through which we have passed is no exception. 
A few sporadic cases onlv of fever have occurred, attracting far more 
attention abroad than at home. In no other part of the Union have 
we passed the same season more pleasantly and more healthfully 
than here. Excluding the chances of visitation from yellow fever, 
now reduced very low, there is not perhaps in America a city that 
will show in the past six years a less proportion of deaths to popu* 
lation ! 

But we have had a worse reputation still. Our city has been con- 
sidered a ffreat depot of merchandise, one vast warehouse in which 
every inh&itant is a mere transient adventurer, without any kind of 
local feeling or bond of union, constitutinff together a heterogeneous 
mass of material from all the world. This charge may have been 
true — but that time has past. Let any man mark the change within 
a year or two, a change even now in wondrous progress* The in- 
crease of private residences, and the neatness, elegance, and in many 
instances, splendor with which these are finished, evidence that some- 
thing more than mere temporary abodes are intended. Our Ameri- 
can citizens are becoming citizens indeed, and the portion of the city 
which they administer exhibits at this time a spectacle the most sur- 
prising and gratifying. This new state of thmgs demands much at 
our hands. Something higher must be aimed at than mere trade and 
commerce, high as these may be. A society must be formed^ soci€d 
institutions promoted^ literature encouraged and sustained^ intelli-^ 
gence broadly iisseminated^ and a fixed and settled order of things 
secured. To this we are rapidly approaching, and may the day has- 
ten on. From our position, advantages, and prospects, the world has 
much to expect, and must not be disappointed. 

The winter on which we verge cannot fail of being one of ffreai 
business activity among us. A wider European market must stimu- 
late our exports, and a high degree of prosperity throughout the 
Union must enlarge and magnify our trade in even greater propor- 
tion than before. How shaU New Orleans then meet her position ? 

Let a laudable public spirit take possession of us all. We here 
made the first step in establishing a system of common schools unsur* 
passed in the Union. The next step is evident Education must 
not be begun only, but completed. The people demand institutions 
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of a higher nature — academies and colleges. The new Constitution 
establishes a University. This we must have if men are to be 
reared. Every branch of information can be communicated by it — 
the useful, the elegant, and the practical. A professorship of the 
arts, of the sciences, of law, of literature, of agriculture ^ and of com- 
merce — shall we not have these? Have we not wealthy citizens 
and public benefactors to endow them if that be necessary, and a 
liberal State Legislature ? or if another mode* be resorted to which 
would perhaps be better, and the professorships be required to sus- 
tain themselves by the attractions which they could throw around 
the lecture-room, as in Germany and Paris, have we not able men, 
and a population evidencing a disposition to be improved and enlight- 
ened? 

Last year we had a course of public lectures from many leading 
citizens on every variety of subject, and with all degrees of interest. 
These assemblages were of the best order, and the largest hall in 
the city, night after night, was crowded by them. Here the scenes 
of dissipation, alas ! so commonly represented in our city, tempo- 
rarily lost their seductions, and youth appeared at last to have found 
a resort more congenial. Do we ask why the revelry by night has 
been heard among us, and why so many victims have yielded to the 
dread delusions of vice ? The answer is ever made — ^* The sources 
of domestic and social enjoyment are so few in New Orleans. It 
is impossible for strangers to find any access into society !*' Let us 
aim, then, to elevate public taste and enjoyment, and to arrest the pro- 
gress of the mischief we have deplored. 

The People's Ltceum or some other must be opened again. 
Have there been arrangements made to accomplish this end ? 

Some of our citizens have established a Historical Society. 
Meetings have been held, and officers elected. This society will aim 
as high as those of other States. It should have a library — ^it should 
have a hall and public lecturers of eminence at home and from 
abroad. We believe that these things will not be neglected. The 
period is most propitious. 

Is it not a little remarkable, that almost nothing, we might say 
nothing, has yet been done among us in relation to books and public 
libraries ? In the first place books. If we examine the shelves 
of those in the trade, will we find them stocked with the standard 
literature of Europe and this country ? We hear of a valuable work 
published at the North, we must send for it or wait a tedious time, 
until it drags itself hitherward. We hear of a work published in 
Europe, but it never reaches here at all. Our booksellers say there 
is no general demand for such books. They would be unproductive 
capital. Is this true ? Be it so then — shall we not find the works, 
at least, in public libraries ? They must be had somewhere. Alas, 
they are often to be had nowhere, as we too well know, who have so 
oflen desired to consult them ! What libraries have we at all ? 

The State has made a collection of public documents and some 
valuable volumes of a historical nature in its hall on Canal street, 
but these are intended for our legislators, and not for public use. 

The Second Municipality has, with praiseworthy zeal, and in a 
great degree through the enterprise of our fellow-citizen, S. J. 
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Peters, Esq., collected near fire thousand volumes, large and small. 
Half of these are for the use of children ; but among the rest, we 
have been delighted to find works of the highest character and value, 
and have had occasion to refer to them to great advantage. But 
neither can this be called a public library. 

At the Merchants' Exchange there have been, within a few months 
past, some three thousand volumes, belonging to Mr. French, open 
to the subscribers of that admirable reading-room. This collection 
we have once before alluded to. It consists in a great measure of 
the old Commercial Library^ sold some time since to the present 
proprietor. Many of the works here are of the highest interest and 
value. But what is to become of them ? Shall they continue pri- 
vate property — not even accessible to the reading-room, as we un- 
derstand tl^ey will not be in a short time — or will not some individ- 
ual or society purchase them for public use ?* 

Lastly, we would advert to the library of the YouTig Men's So' 
ciety, on Exchange place. This collection of books, uiough small, 
is on the increase. The Legislature has evidenced a disposition to 
encourage it. The members of the society are those connected with 
commerce. During last season they had a few public lectures, but 
somehow or other it struck us that but a small degree of interest was 
manifested. Cannot this society take a stand on the highest ground ? 
Will not the merchants unite in its support ? Strange is it indeed^ 
that in the great Commercial City of New Orleans we have no 
Mercantile Association ; a thing that exists in almost every other 
city in the Union ! In New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
8t. Louis, Louisville, and Charleston, these associations are well or- 
ganized, and give occasion, often, to the ablest reports, and to some 
of the best specimens of eloquence and ability in public addresses, 
which our country has known ; and yet, with all of this, everybody 
thinks it a matter of course that there should be no such institution 
in New Orieans ! Will not our liberal and enlightened Chamber of 
Commerce take this subject into serious consideration ? The period 
is at hand when they should act. 

Finally, let us in all things, then, in the year that is before us, en- 
courage a taste among our citizens for those things that are high and 
ennobling in themselves, and those only that can elevate us to the 
position which, as a great and growing community, we should so 
heartily covet. 



Alt TL— SliTSST, ANCIENT AND lODBRN. 

It has often occurred to us that the condition of slaves among the 
Romans was a subject of interesting inquiry. In some respects, cer- 
tainly, this class resembles those who now form the subject of prop- 

* We cannot omit mention of the Nbw EzoHAKGn Rxadino^Room, conducted by 
Mr. Bnvo. There is no finer hall devoted to such a purpose in the Union. Here may 
be found the journals of all of our States and of Europe. Here there is already the 
nucleus of a library; and the enterprising proprietor Informs us, that he is about to 
enlarge it. What more agreeable place can be provided in an evenine for one in pursuit 
of knowledge 1 We have the kindliest regard for every such enterprise as this. 
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crty with us. A brief examination of the provisions of the civil law* 
with respect to them, may therefore furnish proof of this affinity, if 
not suggest a useful thought to the legislator. 

A slave, by the civil law, was regarded sometimes as a thing, some- 
times as a person. This view has been followed by the common law 
of the States where slavery exists. In all matters having relation to 
the rights of property merely, he is looked upon as a thing ; in mat- 
ters affecting life and limb, he is considered as a person. No action 
by the civil law was given to a slave, nor could he personally appear 
to a suit, or suffer condemnation. A judgment against him was de- 
clared null, and not capable of satisfaction. 

Nor was a slave permitted to appear by counsel, for if it was dis- 
closed that a cause advocated was Uiat of a slave, the defendant was 
not only discharged of the process, but also of the claim. This dis- 
charge of the claim, however, did not affect the right of the master 
to pursue the debtor himself; for, in the language of Dioclesian 
and Maximinian, there is nothing to judge between a freeman and a 
slave. This principle had an exception in the case of the slaves of 
the prince, who had the privilege of suing and of being sued. 
Slaves were permitted in some instances to proceed against their 
masters — for instance, where the master suppressed a wUl in which 
their freedom was secured ; so they were authorized to denounce 
masters who carried on a monopoly in provisions, or issued false 
money, d&c. 

Very rigid and important provisions existed with respect to fugi- 
tive slaves. He virho concealed a fugitive slave, was declared to be 
a thief ; and the highest reward given to those who, finding them in 
their possession, without delay conducted them before a magistrate, 
or surrendered them ta* their masters. By a constitution of Constan- 
tine, a severe penalty was incurred by concealing a slave. The 
party was forced to restore a similar slave, or to pay twenty pieces 
of gold. The military were authorized to enter into the country- 
houses, and upon the lands of senators, and into the cottages of the 
peasants, in search of fugitive slaves. Letters of the prince required 
magistrates to protect such persons as searched for these persons 
under the penalty of one hundred pieces of gold, which was also the 
penalty prescribed for opposing them. Masters had also a right to 
demand the assistance of magistrates and the military in aid of their 
recovery, and of the punishment of persons concealing them. The 
presidents of provinces had power to authorize a search into sus- 
pected mansions, and to prescribe a penalty in the case of a refusal ; 
and even the pleasure-house of the prince was not exempt from the 
scrutiny. 

One arresting a fugitive slave was bound to convey him immedi- 
ately before the magistrate, who was required to guard him in such 
manner as to prevent his escape, and for this purpose he was author- 
ized to cause him to be chained. Great care was taken to identify 
such fugitives. Their names, description, and the name of the mas- 
ters to whom they were reputed to belong, were submitted to the 
magistrates ; and very particular directions were given as to their 
marks, which referred to a practice common to the Romans, of im- 
pressing letters or marks, called stigmatm or iubverhtLSt<t^ with a 
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hot iron. These formalities vere eTidenced by a public writing, or 
one affixed upon the place of their seclusion. A singular rescript of 
Antoninus Pius declared, that if a fugitive slave was delivered up for 
combat in the public games, he was not, in being thus exposed to 
death, withdrawn from 4he power of his master, but should be deliv- 
ered up to the master, either before or after he had encountered the 
wild beasts ; for often, says the rescript, slaves love rather to enter 
into combats of the arena, than into the hands of their masters, and 
be punished for thdr robberies and other crimes. 

If furtive Graves were not claimed by their masters, they were 
«old by the prefect of the night guard ; and if recognized by the 
owner within three years, the price for which he was sold was sur* 
rendered. There seems to have been additional punishment in case 
the fugitive slave passed himself as a freeman. A species of inter* 
national provision also ensted, by which it was made the duty of 
foreign nations, in case fugitive slaves were arrested within their 
limits, to condemn them to the mines, or some dmilar punishment. 

In the sale of such slaves the rule caveat emptor prevailed, to evi- 
dence which they were sold publicly bound hand and feet. 

The State retained the power of making slaves of persons born 
free, in the case of soldiers deserting in tintes of war, of persons 
guilty of high capital offences, where such condition was imposed 
as part of Ihe sentence, and of a free woman amorously affected to- 
ward a slave, d&c 

There was one provision with res^pect to slaves among the Ro- 
mans which might be profitably adopted as a regulation by individu- 
als of our own society ; it was, that it was not permitted that slaves 
should be interrogated upon matters concerning their masters, but 
in cases- of incest and conjuration. If this were strictly enforced, it 
is probable that more than half of the gossip and slanders agitating 
communities would be cut off. 

By the law we are considering, the seller of a slave was held to 
guaranty not only his bodily, but also his moral soundness, and he 
was likewise bound to expose their dc^ciencies if known. In truth, 
each slave carried to the public place for sale, had attached to his 
person a writing, upon which was set forth all his good as well as 
bad qualities. < The consequences resulting from me condition of 
enciente women, were exceptions to this principle of guaranty. If 
a slave committed thefl on the insti^tion of his master, the slave 
was ptfnished in proportion to the theft, dr the damage resulting. 
This seems to be the better reading of the 105th law of the twelve 
tables. 

It deserves consideration* while upon this subject, that notwith- 
standing severe and unjust strictures are indulged in against slave- 
holding communities, very beneficial laws are found to exist among 
them in our day. For instance, it is held that the owner of a slave 
is under a moral and legal obligation to supply his necessary wants ; 
nor can he avoid the obligation thus to provide for him by permitting 
the slave to be absent So Uie hirer and owner are both liable for 
the value of medical attendance furnished the slave, a decision re- 
flecting very honorable distinction upon the humane court making 
it. Gibson t9, Andrews, Ala. R. 66; Hogan vs, Carr, 6 Ala. 471. 
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So, if a hirer refuses to provide medical aid for the stare, and insists 
on his laboring when physically unable, the owner may take him into 
possession, provide the necessary attention, and still hold the hirer 
liable for Uie sum stipulated. Ibid. The contract of hiring covers 
also an agreement that the slave shall be honestly emph)yed ; an^ 
if a hirer incites a slave to any immoral or dishonest act, the master 
may rescind the contract of hiring. Rasco V9. Willis, 5 Ala. R. 38. 
We are surprised, at every step of an investigation into the subjects 
of the civil law, to find how much of the principle of that taw h^ be- 
come, without the authorities knowing it, parts of our slave law. In 
illustration of this position it may be affirmed that the principle of 
the case of Rasco vs, Willis, cited as above, is the fruit of the civil 
law ; for in book XLV. of the Pandects, tit. 3» ^ Y., we find the foK 
lowing : 

*' Male fidei posseasori servi, ez nolla causa per senmm acquiri potest." 

" He who possesses a slave in bad faith, ought to acquire nothing by the slave.'' 

The right of holding slaves was defended by the Romans on twa 
grounds : 1st. That we custom of nations had made enemies, takes 
in war, slaves to the conquering power ; and 2d, that men who 
had no property to exchange for the means of subsistence, had au- 
thority to sell their liberty for the subsistence thus, furnished by 
others. And as was the condition of the parent, so should be the 
condition of the child. 



lit. TQ^THE COTTOI ClTEKPIlLiB. 

New Orleans, October 90, 1840. / 
No. 6 Exchange Place. \ 

To the Editor of the Commercial Review. 

Sir : — About eighteen months since it was made known to me, 
by Messrs. Serda d& Shuetze, apothecaries of Poydras street, near 
the Poydras Market, that the German farmers were in the practice 
of immersing their wheat, rye, and tobacco seed, ibr twenty-ibur 
hours before planting, in a certain solution, as a protection against 
the attack of the fly and worm. 

It struck me that the same solution might also be a preventive 
against the ravages of the cotton caterpillar, and I requested some 
of my friends upon Red river, and in Iberville pari^ to procure 
the solution and to test it. I have lately received satisfactory proof of 
its success, and take pleasure to make it known to you. The solu- 
tion is a simple one, composed chiefly of the blue stone, and can be 
prepared by the apothecaries above named at a very small expense, 
one doUar oeing enough to prepare seed suflicient for the planting 
of one acre. Yours, very respectfully, 

WHEELOCK S. UPTON, 
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COXIERCIiL MISCELLANIES. 

1. — NEW TOBACCO IN«PECTI,ON LAW* 

An Act to regtUak the Inspedum of Dibmeoo in ike cities of New Orleans and 

ZtofafeUe, 

< 

Section L BeU enacted by the Senate and Souse of Representatives oftke Staie 
0f Louisiana in General Assembly convened^ That Uiere shall be appointed by the 
i&oyernor of the State, by and with the advice of the Senaie, ten Inspectors of 
Tobacco for the cities of New Orleans and Lafayette, to be denominated the 
** New Orleans and Lafayette Board of Tobacco Inspectors." 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted^ <p£., That said inspectors shall be appointed for 
4be term of four years, shall take an oath faithfully to discharge the aaties of the 
office, as prescribed by law, and shall each giF« bond to the State for the sum of 
ten thotuand dollars (with two sureties for fire thousand dollars, each good ior the 
amount, to be approved of Yny the Treasurer of the State) for the faithud nerform- 
ance of their duties while in office; and that each person offering himselfas secu- 
rity under this section, shall take an oath before some compMent magistrate, that 
he is worth what he is surety for. And said sureties shall be liable on sai4 bond, 
not only to the State, but to all persons who shall have suffered damage by t{ii 
wrongful act, or neglect, or inattention of said inspectors.** 

Sec. 3. No person shall be appointed as inspector who is not a citizen of the 
United States, and a citizen of tne State of Louisiana. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of said Inspectors to organize themselFes as a Board, 
Appointing one of their own number as jPresident of the Board, and another Sec- 
retary. ScFen members shall constitute a quorum. The Board of Inspectors 
shall hare a common seal In the absence of the president or secretary, the board 
shall name a president or secretary, pro tempore. The president and secretary 
ohall be chowm yearly, and allowed each two hundred dollars per annum for theur 
services. 

Sfic. &. It shall be the. doty of the president to call meetings of the board and 
preside over the deliberations of the same. It shall be the duty of the secretary 
to record Xh» proceedings of the board, and in such manner as to show the votes 
<xf each member upon questions submitted to the board. 

Sec. 6. All contracts of the board, hereinafter provided fi»r, ^all be submitted 
to the board, and shall be Approved of Joy a majority of the whole number of in- 
spectors. 

Sec. X The board shall have authority to make rules and by-laws ibr the rego- 
lation of its own members in the discharge of their duties, wiiich by-laws shall not 
Ibe inconsistent with the laws and constitution of the State, nor of the United 
States, nor the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 6. It hhall be the duty of the boaisd to provide suitable warehouses in said 
•cities, two of which shall be located in Lafayette, for the storage of tobacco, at the 
lowest rates at which they can be obtained, which waicybooses shall be fire-proof, 
and floored with plank two inches thick, and provided with a sufficient number 
of presses, and shall be located at such points m said cities as will ht most coiw 
venient for the reeq>tion of the tobacco and for the convenience and interest of those 
engaged in the tobacco trade. 

Sec. $. When the tobacco is brought to the warehouse, it shall be received by 
the inspector or inspectors allotted to said warehouse or their clerk, who shall im- 
mediately mark with ink the warehouse numbers, commencing with onq, uid run- 
ning on to the end of the year, on each end of the cask. 

When called on by the owner or agent to inspect a lot of tobacco, ithey shall 
cause the hogshead or cask to be placed at a convenient distance firom the ipress, 
and under the eye of an inspector or his clerk, and cause one head of the cask to 
ht taken out; the cask must then be headed upon the open end, and the whole 
cask be taken from the tobacco and weighed. The weight of the cask being the 
tere, shall be marked on it with a marking iron. 

Tiie inspectovB shall then have the tobacco broken in four different places, from 
each of which they shall draw four bands or bundles of tobacco, whiek they shall 
tie up neatly and compactly ; the bundles firom the top break forming the first layer 
of the sample. The inspector shall be careful that the sample shall be a fhir rep- 
resentation of the quality of ihe whole hogshead of tobacco, as near as they ca^ 
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make it sa The tape or twine used in tving op the sampfe sbaf! paas throu^ 
the hands of tobacco, and a seal oC wax shall be put on each sample. One end 
of the sample-card which expresses the quality of the tobacco, the warehou^ num- 
ber, inspection number^ and initials of the inspectors' names wlio have inspectecf 
it, shall be pot under the seal of wax. When a hogshead or cask cf tobacco i» 
damaged, u practicable, fihe damaged portion shall be cot off and heM at ihe dis- 
posal of the owner or agent. The quantky so trinwned shall also be expressed on 
the sanmle-card with ink. If the oamaiie be to such an extent that it cannot be 
trimmea oC the inspectors shall refuse to classify said hogshead. Tbey shall give 
A sample of it, expressing, the probable extent of tbe damage, but without the in- 
spectioD seal. If, upon the inspectico of a hogshead of tobacco, it be apparem 
that it is falsely or fraudulently packed, said hogshead shall be marked *' con- 
demned,'* and tlie inspectors shall refuse to give a san^ple of it. It shall then be as 
the disposal of the owner or agents, subject i»the same charges as if it had been 
inspected. B the cask of a hogshead of tobacco shall prove to be of green or 
imsound timber^ the inspectors shall provide a suitable cask, at the expense of the 
owner or agent. 

Sbc. lOl There shall be two classes of tobacco^ to wit : admitUd and rtfvsed. 

The inspectors shall class as admitted, all tobacco they inay find to be sound, 
well cured, and in good keeping condition ; and they shall class as repsed all such» 
tobacco as thev may find to oe soft, high in case, or otherwise unsound. 

Sec. 11. When the inspectors are called upon to re-inspect a lot of tobacco, they 
shall make a copy of the original sample-card, and shall write cm it with ink, iu 
plain letters, " re-inspected,'^ and shall give the date of the same. 

Sec. 13v When the inspection of one or more hogsheads of tobacco is finished^ 
the laborers of the warehouse, under the eye of an fn^ipectOTr or his derk, shalr 
have the cask returned to the tobacco, and the loose tobacco shall also be returned ;. 
and should it be imposeibte to put it all in, it shall be held subject to the order of 
the owner, and after it is placed under the press^ it shall be coopered up, in good 
condition for shipping,, each cask having six hoops. The cask shaU then be 
weighed by an inspectoTr or his clerk, and the gross weig)>t marked in ink over 
the tare weight. The g^ss weight, the tare, and the warehouse number, shall- 
also be marked with marking irons, by cutting with the same on the bilge of the- 
hogshead or cask, and the cask then stored away.. 

Sec. 13. The particulars of each daj''8 inspection shall be recorded in a book, 
to be kept in each warehouse for that purpose, in which shall be noted all the 
marks and nuntbers on the cask when received, the gross weigf>t, tare, warehouse 
nnmbei, inspeetioo number, by whoii> inspected, and for wheee account. 

Sec. 14. 'The samples and a certificate, C4nresvanding with the record of inspection^ 
shall then be issued to the owner or agent, and shall oe a receipt for the tobacco. 
This certificate shall be transferable by endorsement or otherwise, which shall be- 
ividenee of its ddivery. When the legal holder of the certificate shall call for the 
delivers of the tt^acco^ it shall be the duty of the inspectors tx> have the hogshead 
promptly delivered at some opening of the warehouse which is accessible by a 
paved street. 

Sec. 15. On receiving tobaeca in the warehouse, the clerk of the inspectors 
shall give temporary receipts to the owners or agents, acknowledging' tike receipt 
tiiereof, which they may requiretabe surrendered upon the issuance of their cer- 
tificate of inspection as heretabefore provided. The inspectors shaU be liable for 
all tobacco stored with» them, and shall be responsible to all persons interested in 
ihe same, for the correctness of their samples and weights. The inspectors shall 
have recoorse upon the particular inspector or inspectors, whose neglect or wrong- 
ful act has caused the damage. 

Sec. 16i The inspectors themselves, and the persons employed by thenr, are pro- 
libited from: dealing or trading in tobacco, eitner in their own names, or in the 
Bames of others, or in any manner whatever, or firom being connected with, or 
having any interest in, the business of other persons dealing in tobacco, or froii> 
putting up loose tobacco in bales or hogsheaos, or from being interested in any 
manaer in the warehouses rented by them for the storage of tobacco, as provided 
by this law, or from owning or being- fiiterested in any of the laborers or coopent 
employed in thewarehouses, or fVom having any interest in the draya^ of tobacco 
10 ana from the warehouses^ and upon conviction of the violation of any one of 
the above prohibitions, the Inspector, or other person so ofi^ding, shall be deprived 
of his office, and shall be subjected to a fine of not less than five hundred dollars,, 
mor more than twa thousand dollars, ta be proceeded against by ind^tment of 
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inf' fnntlon in the proper couits of the State. And any inspector, upon conviction 
o' mdicunent oi' giving wilfully a false or fraudulent inspection, or accepting a 
bribe in relation to the discharge of the duties of his office, shall be depnved of 
hJ3 otiice, and shall sttif<;r imprisonment in the penitentiary not less than three 
uonih.«, nor more than two years. 

Skc. 17. That all tobacco shall be inspected by two inspectors, in the presence 
ofeiich other; and in the ca.'^e of disagreement between them, a third mspector 
6hall be called in, who shall decide upon its quality. 

Sec. 18. That all tobacco brought to the cities of New Orleans and Lafayette 
for sale, shall be inspected before it is sold, under the penalty of filly dollars for 
eveiy hogsheLd or cask sold without inspection, to be recovered of the party vio- 
latmg this law, at the suit of any inspector, one-half of which shall be paid to the 
State, and the other half to the inspector suing. There shall also be a privilege 
upon the tobacco, into whosesoever hands it may be placed by the sale for the 
above penalty. The suit to be prescribed against, if not brought within twelve 
months from the time of sale. Provided, that nothing herein contained shall be 
60 construed as to require the inspection of tobacco in carrots, boxes, bales, stripped 
or stemmed tobacco, or tobacco stems in hogsheads, boxes, or bales, or damaged 
tobacco sold by order of the port-wardens on the levee, or of tobacco intended for 
rc-shipment withoui sale, unless at the request of the agent or owner of the same. 

Sec. 19. The inspectors shall not inspect tobacco at any other warehouses than 
tho-se provided, as contemplated by this law. 

Sfic. 20. The fees for receiving, weighing, inspecting, storing for two months, 

coopering, and all other duties imposed by this mw upon the inspectors, shall not 

• exceed two dollars and tfty cents per hogshead, one half of which shall be paid 

' bv the purchaser to the seller. For re-inspecting, re*weighing, and coopering, the 

charge.shall be seventy-five cents for each hogshead. 

On tobacco remaining in store more than two months from date of receipt, they 
shall charge extra storage at the rate of twenty-five cents per month. On tobacco 
stored on which there is no inspection, fifty cents per month. The owner or agent 
storing the tobacco shall be bound for the iees, and there shall be a privilege upon 
the tobacco for them. 

Sac. 21. The Board of Inspectors shall be allowed to employ two clerks for 
each warehouse, to hohi their olaces at the pleasure of the board; the first to 
receive out of the funds hereinalter provided, at the rate of and not exceeding one 
thousand dollars per annum, the other not to exceed .six hundred dollars. The 
board shall also be allowed to employ a sufficient numoer of laborers and coopers 
for each warehouse. 

Sec. 23. Should any vacancy occur in the board of inspectors, by death, res- 
ignation, deprivation of office, or from any other cause, it shall be the duty of the 
governor to appoint as soon thereafter as it may be deemed by him expedient, a 
competent successor, subject to the ratification of the Senate, as other civil 
appointments made by the governor ; an^ the inspector so appointed shall in all 
respects conform to the requirements of this act All appointments under this 
section shall be for the unexpired term of four years. 

Sec. 23. The governor, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint a competent person, who shall be a citizen of the United States and 
a citizen of the State of Louisiana, to act as treasurer to the said board of inspec- 
tors — the salary of the treasurer shall be two thousand five hundred dollars per 
annum. 

The said treasurer shall take an oath faithfully to discharge the duties of his 
office, and ^lall give bond with two good securities in the sum of ten thousand 
dollars each, for the faithful performance of the duties of his office, to be approved 
of by the Secretary of State, and each security make oath that he is worth the 
amount for which he is security, over and above all his debts. In case of a 
vacancy in said office, the governor shall supply the place with another officer as 
soon as practicable, in the same manner pointed out by tMs act for the appointment 
of inspectors in case of vacancy. 

Sec. 24. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to keep the books and accounts of 
all moneys received and disbursed, to collect all fees and provide for the safe 
keeping of them, to pay all expenses incurred ; all bills of wnich to be approved 
by the board of inspectors. He shall, at the end of each month, pay to each 
Inspector (all other demands upon the treasury being satisfied) equal portions of 
any moneys in his hands, provided that piese payments do not exceed, to each 
insnector, a salary of four thousand dollars per annum, at the close of each vear, 
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commencing thefint day of November, 1846. Should there be anj baluioe is 
his hands alter paying the various clerks, laborers, rents of warehouses, and all 
the expenses of the inspection as provided by this law, it shall be appropriated as 
follows: — ^Tha| the surplus fund remaining in the hands of the treasurer of the 
tobacco trade, shall, at the end of each year, be deposited in the hands of the treas- 
urer of the State, to be held as a reserved fund for the benefit of the tobacco trade 
of this city *, that, at Uie discretion o[ the legislature of the State, said fund may 
be from time to time invested in the purchase of ground and erection of buildings, 
thereon, for the storage of tobacco, the object being thereby to reduce the charges 
in tobacco brought to this market, the legislature having the power at their dis* 
cretion to dispose of jMXiperty so purchased, and buildings erected, and reinvesting 
for the same purposes the amount received, whenever it shall be desirable by the 
increase of the ci^r and advanced value of such property. 

He shall furnish to the State treasurer monthlv abstracts of all moneys received 
and disbursed by him, which shall be approved by the board of inspectors. The 
treasurer shall be prohibited firom being mterested in any manner in the ware* 
houses, or in the hands employed about the warehouses, as provided by this act. 
For any wilful violation oi tfale duties of his office, the treasurer may be proceeded 
against by information or indictment, and on conviction thereof, shall be deprived 
of his office, and fined not less than five hundred, nor more than two thousand 
dollars. 

For any corrupt or fraudulent conduct in the discharge of the said office, or 
for any defalcation in the payment of the funds entrusted to the said treasurer, 
upon conviction on indictment or information, the said treasurer shall be im- 
prisonexl in the penitentiary, no^ less than three months nor more than five 
years. But nothing in this act shall be so constmed as to exempt said treas- 
urer from liability in civil suits for any damage or loss any party or parties 
may have sustained by the neglect or wronffful act of said treasurer. ' 

SBC. 25. That the books required by this law to be kept by the treasurer, 
the board of inspectors^ and the clerks of the warehouses, snail at aU times be 
accessible for examination by the executive officers of the State, and all per* 
sons interested in the examination thereof; and all the entries shall be evidence 
against the inspectors and the officers keeping them, in civil or criminal cases. 

Sec. S6. Nothing in this law shall be so construed as to authorize any 
charge upon the treasury of the State for any of the salaries or expenses pro- 
vided by this law—the fees of inspection being the fund out of whiai they are 
to be paid. 

Sec. 27. This law shall go into efiect irom and after the first of November, 
1846. The governor shall nominate the inspectors and treasurer, under this 
law, at least two months prior to the time of its going into eflbct. 

Sec. 98. All laws for the inspection of tobacco heretofore passed, are hereby 
repealed, from and after the time that tlua act shall go into enect. 

2 — LAW OF BEEF AND PORK INSPECTION. 

SupREMB Court of Louisiaka, Monday, June S3. 
Pardoa v. BtarU- — Appeal firom the Commercial Court. 

The plaintifiT purchased seven hundred barrels of pork certified to be prime 
inspected pork, and branded such by the defendant m his official capacity of 
inspector. 

The pork was shipped with the usual care, and sent to New York,>vhere it was 
landed in good order after a voyage of twenty-one days performed in fair weather 
and without accident of any kind. 

Before its arrival it was sold by the plaintiff's correspondent at a certain price, 
to be paid on delivery, provided the quality corresponded with the certificate 
given by the defendant, and sent on with the bill or lading. On inspection in 
New York, it proved to be all sour, and so inferior in quality that the purchaser 
refused to receive it. It remained on hand some time and was finally sold to 
other persons at a reduced price. 

This action has been instituted to recover from the defendant the difference 
between the two prices, on the ground of negligence in the inspection or re-pack* 
ing of the pork, and misrepresentation in the certificate. The case was submitted 
to a special jury of merchants, who gave a verdict in favor of the plaintiff for 
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the sum claimed. The defendant moved for a new trial, which was refused, and 
judgment having been rendered in conformity with the verdict, he appealed. The 
record contains an exception taken by him to the charge of the judge, which is 
in these words : The court in this case charges the jury that the detisndant was 
only liable for neglect or fraud, or contravention oi the law; that whether 
neglect arose from unskilfulness, ignorance, inattention, or want of care, the 
defendant was equally liable; that the court considered that an inspector of beef 
or pork when be gave a certificate that beef or pork was in a good or sound 
condition, was bound by such certificate to warrant not only that the beef or pork 
was in a good and sound cotidiiion at the time the certificate was given, but that 
it should remain so for a reasonable and usual length of time, if the article was 
handled with proper care and not improperly exposed ; that our law did not fix 
any length of time during which the responsibility was to last and terminate ; 
that in the absence of any fixed rule, a responsibility would attach for such 
length of time as the nature of the article was usually expected to preserve good ; 
that if the plaintiff has proved that the pork has been properly lianaled and taken 
care of, and it was tbund that the article was spoiled before the lapse of a rea- 
sonable and usual period, the defendant would be liable for any damage which 
might arise irom the unsound condition of the article ; and that it was for the 
jury to say whether 

Pirsi^ The article was unsound on its arrival in New York. 

Seamdf Whether any circumstances had occurred which relieved the defendant 
from his liability from the certificate which he had given, and from the liability 
which he was under by law. 

We consider this charge to the jury, a lucid and sound exposition of the law 
applicable to the case. One of the main advantages of the inspection of such 
commodities is to give securitv to commerce, and to increase the confidence of 
purchasers abroad in the soimoness of provisions found in our market W those 
objects are not attained, the heavv expense attending the inspection is incurred 
without adequate motives, and tne only mode of securing them is to hold the 
inspectors responsible lor want of ordinary diligence in the discharge of their 
duties. In doing this care must, of course, be taken that the security thus given 
to commerce be not abused to the injury of inspectors. In this latitude, and 
especially lor shipments made during the summer months, their responsibility 
should be limited to a shorter period than that established by the laws of New 
York. 

In thif! case the jury have suhstantially found that pork shipped with care and 
well stowed in New Orleans, between the 29th and 31st of July, forming part of an 
assorted cargo of provisions, cotton and tobacco, and landed in good order in New 
York, after a prosperous voyage, on the 2dth and 29th of August next following 
could not have become sour during the voyage, and that it must therefore have 
either been unsound when it was shipped^ or, what is more probable, have been 
repacked too fast, and without proper care, af^er the inspection here. 

A careful perusal of the evidence has brought us to the same conclusion. The 
amount of aamages anthoriied by the verdict is authorized by the facts of the 
case, and there is nothing in the judgment which requires our interference. 

It is therefore ordered, adjudged and decreed, that the judgment of the Com- 
mercial Court be affirmed with costs. 

3. — MINERAL RESOURCES OF WISCONSIN. 

Dr. Owen declares the lead region of Wisconsin to contain mines of lead which 
are inexhaustible, and " decidedly the richest in the known world." He supposes 
it to be capable of yielding more than one hundred and fifty millions of pounds 
of lead annually, which is more than is now furnished by the entire mines of 
Europe, including those of England, which yield about 98,700,000 of pounds 
annually. Wisconsin is emphatically the lead region of the world. 

Dr. Owen's observations in 1839, on the copper of Wisconsin, fully accord, so 
far as they go, with the wonderful disclosures that have recently been made. He 
then predicted from his geological knowledge, that richer mines of copper would 
be found in the northern parts of Wisconsin, where the igneous, metamorphic, 
rrystaline rocks come to the surface, these being the rocks which in Cornwall, 
England, produce copper. The north parte of Wisconsin, on. Lake Su^ricr. 
have since been explored, and the most incredible quantities of copper, miagled 
with silver, have been found. The dip of the rocks in Wisconsin being south, 
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the lowest strata would be found to the north. The copper ore of Wisconsin is 
about one-third richer than that of England ; indeed, European mines, which 
afford onij three per cent, of coppier, pay for the woricing, alter raising the ore 
irom a depth of more than 2,000 feet — a fact showing the immense value of the 
Wisconsin mines. 

Zinc is also found in vast quantities among the lead and copper, in the form 
generally, of an anhvdrous carbonate. The miners call It "dry bunes," from its 
resembling the cellular substance of bone. Sometimes a vein of lead becomes 
entirely a vein of zinc, and then the unscientific workmen declare that " the dry 
bones have eaten out all the mineral." It is regarded as quite wtirthlens by the 
miners, and considered a nuisance. Thousands oi tons of it are thrown away t>y 
them, 88 a worthless drug. It is a true carbonate ol zinc, and conuiins about forty- 
five per cent, of pure metal. When it is considered th;«.t vast quantities of %iuc 
are imported into this country fi'om Europe, it is a lo a iter of surprise that no 
much of it should be annually thrown away in Wisconsin. How important 
an article of commerce zinc is, may be interred from the iact, ihat there are 
about six millions ofpounds annually imported into England, its use in the arts 
is ver^ extensive. From 13 to 25 per cent of all brass is zinc. The mines 
of Wisconsin could probably supply the world with zinc 

In iron, also, Wisconsin is equally rich ; but the iron, like the zinc, is a mpre 
drug. Indeed, for some reason or other, it is thought better to import from 
England into this country, millions of dollars worth of iron, when wc nave liter- 
ally motmtains of it here, in every direction, with the most unparalleled lacilitics 
for its manufacture. In the production of iron, lead, copper, zinc, ail the more 
useful metals, we might rival the world. 

Wisconsin, in respect to natural advantages, is scarcely rivaled by any State 
in the Union. It is not only immensely rich in mineral wealth, but is mostly a 
region of fertile soil, capable of yielding an unlimited supply of agricultural 

firoducts common to that latitude, and of engaging in manutactures to any extent. 
ts numerous streams afford an immense water power ; and with tbe largest lake 
in America on the north, Lake Michigan on the east, and the Mississippi on the 
south-west, its facilities for commerce are not surpassed. Like an island in the 
ocean, it is bounded on every side by navigable waters, and its products, of what- 
ever kind, can float with equal eaae to the Gulf of Mexico, or to the waters of 
the Atlantic.^ 



BOUTHEKR ANB WESTERN STATISTICS, A6UGULTUKE, fcc 

1. THE VALLEY OF THE RIO GRANDE. 

If the extension of our institutions is to be Southward^ and there is to be any 
permanent acquisition of territory beyond the Nueces, the question occurs— what 
are we to gain 7 A sterile region like that of Oregfon, would Kcarcely be worth 
the conquest, and the blood and treasure. The valley of the Rio Grande is thtr 
first thing we are contending for — what is this valley 1 i.et one who is familiui 
with it speak:* 

« Indeed this extensive valley presents, throughout iu whole extent, almost the 
aame geological characters as that of the Nile, and its soil being compui^ed of ih? 
detritus of similar rocky formations, must be similar in its chemical constitu«*ni>. 
Ir^true that the valley of the Rio Grande is not subject, like that of tbe Nile, to 
annual inundations : but it is more favored in its climate, as the rains fall so fre- 
quently, and in such quantities, that the crop seldom fail from drought. It' a 
system of agriculture similar to that which is in use in Upper Egypt were intro- 
duced in this valley, it would doubtless become fully as productive as the mo-t 
fertile lands of that country. This is evinced by the wonderful productiveness oi' 
the soil in the vicinity of the beautiful and flourLnhing town of £1 Paso, wheic, 
by a judicious system of irrigation, the most abundant crops are raised with com- 
paratively little labor. We are confident that in a very short period ol ti:ne ihe 
Egyptian cotton will be cultivated here to as great or even a greater eA'tent than in 
the valley of the Nile. The few experiments that have been made in the culiuie 

* Editor of the Houston Telegraph. 
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of cotton in the vicinitr of Matamoras, have been remarkably sncceMful. The 
cotton plant grows in this region with wonderful Inzuriance, and yields an abun- 
dant crop almost without cuUure. The sugar-cane also here grows to an enor- 
mous size, and far exceeds in its products the cane of Louisiana or any portion 
of eastern Texas. The climate is so mild in the vicinity of Matamoras, and as 
high* up as Camargo, that the cane is seldom touched by the frost until it has at- 
tained a size nearly equal to that it attains within the tropics. The frosts, too, are 
generally so light that they mature the cane at an earlier period than it would 
mature within the tropics; while at the same time the product of sugar is rather 
increased than diminished. It has been remarked by naturalists mat tropical 
plants are more productive without the limits of the tropics, and near the northern 
limits of their growth, than they are near the equator. If this doctrine is correct, 
the culture of the sugar-cane will be found more productive in the lower portion 
of the valley of the Rio Grande than it is even in Cuba. Many valiuibie tropic- 
al fruits may also be cultivated in this section with great advantage. The or- 
ange, fig, pomegranate, and similar fruits, grow with wonderful luxuriance in the 
vicinity of Matamoras and Camargo. The portion of conn^v extend ing from 
Point Isabel to Laredo, will probably, at no distant daj^^^iSS^c^lm^Qc^gnsive 
plantations of sugar-cane, Egyptian cotton, and ^ * • ^ 

olives and other tropical fruits, and rival in beauj^a^IbveOa^sy 
dens of the Hesperides." 

2. THE COTTON CROP 

We fbrbear an expression, in toires,'of the 

some calculations. The falling onmust be vcrv ^ -*^:-^^ ^^-^ 

fearfully— but what State has not suffered 1 The results oTlIiJiiigiuuifmnst be 
momentous. 

1. Pricez mil advance in nutre than the ratio ofde/tdenof — this is a rule of trade ; 
and in relation to breadstuffs, scarcely less important than clothing, a deficiency 
of half is estimated to raise prices fivefold. 

3. (M Stocks will be worked off^ and cotton growing and cotton manu&cturing 
States be brought in nearer union. 

3. CtmsttinpSffii, which has gained «f0» jnroduUionf will keep pace with it on 
the opening of new and wider markets. 

4. The cotton interetts mutst revive and prosper. 

3. INDIAN CORN FOR 1846. 

Another failure in Europe and a large crop at home— tikew wiU excite qteaUoHon. 
Would to Heaven that there coidd be more consideration than in last year. This 
peat granarv of the world — ^for nature has made it so— has a high destiny to ful- 
mj and the laws of trade should be studied among us as well as those of poUtics. 
We had hoped to devote more time to this snbfect now, but must be content with 
a short extract from lA(ford's Commercial JtwiuU : 

*< Our last accounts from the Western States, as will be seen by the Journal 
this week, show that an advance in the price of com has taken place in those 
markets, and in St Louis in particular, from 10 to 13 cents per bushel, it having 

fone up in a week from 18 to S8 a 30 cents, and the market closed firm. These 
igh prices may induce farmers to send their surplus yield forward immediately 
on getting their crop ready, and so they should do; for it will be borne in mind, 
that English orders always come out as soon as there is the smallest appearance 
of a deficient crop on that side of the water, and the receipt of those orders here 
impart an active impetus, and prices immediately go up— nand not imfrequently 
go down again soon after; but as we have said in these remarks, we think that 
Ukere are indications now of prices being sustained— M they must go higher in 
Liverpool than 35 to 36s. per quarter, the last (quoted rates, to secure to shippers 
here a remunerating price. And then, if the article gets up among the high pnced 
elements of food, it must in its turn again give way to some lower priced ingre- 
dient." 
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. lit. I^THE PBOfiBESS OF ilEUCAN COOERCE.* 

Commerce, qui fait k la fois la richesse d'an £tat et les advaniages du monde 
cntier. — Voltaire. 

The sixteenth century introduced the leading Eurojxean powers 
to a minute acquaintance with the Continent of America. Adven- 
turous navigation had rescued a world from savage dominion, and 
there were adventurous spirits enough to people that world, and 
identify thenceforward their destinies with iu A hundred years af- 
ter ana civilization planted her abodes through all this waste. Pe- 
culiar indeed is the feeling with which these infant days of our coun- 
try are regarded — so like an iUusion does it all seem ; so like a dream 
of glowing imagery. We look back as to a classic era, and the 
romance of Po^ontas, and of Raleigh, of Fernando de 8oto, and 
Juan Ponce de Leon, do they thrill us less than the beatific visions 
of the Greek, recurring to ages long ago, when Ilion resisted the 
shock of Affamemnon's heroes, and the Argo sailed away to distant 
Colchis. The dim antiquity seems gathered around both of them 
alike. But let it pass all — ^ue romance of our history ! They im- 
agined not, the men of that day imagined not the stupendous results 
which have occurred so soon. They saw not the benign and re- 
generating influences of a virgin land, preserved for countless a^es 
uncorrupted by tyranny, and ignorant of oppression. Could such a 
soil have nurtured aught than freemen ? They saw it not and do 
we, even we, see other than darkly, yet, the great consummation, 
the mighty destinies of the regions winch, three centuries ago, were 
proclaimed from the mast-head of a crazy ocean bark, a speck upon 
the distant heaven. 

The' development of American character is replete with interest 
and instruction, and solves one of the most remarkable problems in 
the history of mankind. The untried scenes of a new world, cut off 
by trackless oceans from contact and communion with the civilization 
of unnumbered generations, were sufficient to introduce, what might 
have been predicted of them, results, new, striking and without a 
precedent The indomitable will, the stem endurance, the inflexi- 
ble and hardy spirit of independence, the high daring, the lofty pa- 

* The authorities relied upon in this sketch, are principally the American State 
Papers, the congressional Documents, Niles* Register, Hazard's Statistics, Winterston's 
Commercei Macpherson. HcCuUoch, HcQreeor, Saybert, Pitkins, Porter's Progress 
of Englana, etc., etc. There can be no liighier authorities in any country, and we 
make our acknowledgement, once for all 
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triotism, the adventurous, unlimited enterprise, the genius resolute, 
kctive, intrepid ; inexhaustible in resources, elastic in vigor and in 
freshness, buoyant ever and hoping on, and executing amid every 
trying scene, every daoger and difiiculty, and disaster — triumphing 
everywhere and in all things — philosophy could have argued this 
complexion for the men whose lathers braved so much beyond the 
ocean, and would philosophy have won less than the fame of pro- 
phecy by her judgment ? 

But we pause not here to lament the causes which have counter- 
acted these genial influences, and left whole regions of America, 
stagnated as it were, in the very elements of vitality and yet living 
hopelessly on. Should we refer to Canada, to Mexico, and the 
South American States. What is there here of progress to chroni- 
cle, and how much of humiliation ? Regions blessed by heaven in 
everything but in men. Changing ever their dynasties and their 
despots in revolution and in blood. In motion always, without pro- 
gress. In arms, without valor. Loving change rather than hating 
oppressors. Proclaiming civilization and annihilating its advances. 
The bitterness of Voltaire's sneer has no cruelty or injustice in its 
application to many of them, **en pansant les chevaux de leurs 
maitres ils se donnent le titre d'electeurs des rois et de destruc- 
teurs des tyrans .'" Under Heaven, as it was the destiny of the 
savage aboriginal, incapable of civilization, and with no law of pro- 
gress engrafted upon his nature, lo fade away before the steady ad- 
vances of European arms and policy, so, the Anglo-Saxon element 
of America, by its flexibility and its power, by the new elements 
which it has taken to itself in the trying, yet triumphant scenes 
through ^which it has passed, will and must, in the inevitable course 
of events preside over the destinies of the continent of America, 
aiding and directing them, adding life and vitality, rousing dormant 
and sleeping energies, and developing, upon the theatre of the world, 
movements in comparison with which all that history can furnish, 
before the deluge, before the era of Christ, and since, shaU dwindle 
into insignificance ! It needs no ardent temperament to draw a 
stronger picture. 

Let pur speculations cease, however, for the present. We have a 
subject before us which looks rather into the past than into the fu- 
ture, difficult though it be not to lift the veil for an instant that 
shrouds that future. The progress of American commerce is so rich, 
BO fruitful, so limitless a theme, that all our condensation will be 
required to embrace even the main facts which are presenting them- 
selves to our mind. We will for perspicuity and order distribute 
the subject under appropriate heads : 

I. — American Commerce in the seventeenth century, 

IL — From the opening of the eighteenth century to the Revolu' 
tion. 

III. — Under the articles of confederation, 

IV. — Under the constitution and until the war of 1812. 

Y. — From that war to the present day, 

A particular reference will afterward be made to each of the coun- 
tries with whom our own maintains important commercial relations ; 
commercial changes in the different divisions of the Union will be 
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marked ; inyestigations on the advantages of the South for conducts 
lag foreign enterprises made, and the singular and fortuitous events 
which have unfortunately checked and retarded those enterprises. 
In conclusion some remarks may be ventured upon the means of 
regeneration and the ultimate prospects of the commerce of our 
country. 

I. Our Commerce in the seventeenth century, — ^The early colo- 
nists were exposed for a fearful probation to the most extraordinary 
vicissitudes and necessities. With the axe in one hand they reduced 
tlie sturdy forests into the farm-yard, and with the knife in the other 
they resisted the approaches of the stealthy and sanguinary savage. 
A meagre subsistence rewarded toils that knew no rest, and the chari- 
ties of the mother country were invoked for men, whose determined 
wills grew stronger as they suffered. This period had its different 
limits. Fifteen years after the landing of Wm. Sale, we find the 
proprietary government in England complaining to the Carolina's, 
" we must be silly indeed to maintain idle men."* Thirty-three 
years after the landing of Bienville -in Louisiana, the Western Com- 
pany tlirew up their charter in utter hopelessness and despair.f 

New England's rugged soil yielded a too reluctant tribute to the 
industry of her sons. They went out early upon the ocean by which 
they were girt, in search of bread that the plow yielded not. To 
this hardy, daring and inimitable people, the boons of nature were 
to be found in her apparent denial of them all. Upon the pathless 
deep they are described in eastern gorgeousness, while yet in in- 
fancy, by the oratory of Burke, struggling at ^either pole amid turn- 
blmg mountains of ice ; in the jfrozen recesses of Hudson Bay and 
Davis Straits ; beneath the arctic circle and engaged under the 
frozen serpent of the South. 

The seventeenth century affords us, however, but few particulars 
of the trade which had been started in the colonies. That it was 
limited can be readily imagined ; that it should be worthy of any 
regard at all, is the only source of surprise. The materials of this 
portion of our history are meagre. It is sufficient that, in 1647, a 
trade had been opened from the Northern ports to Barbadoes and 
others of the West Indies ; that a collector of customs was appointed 
at Charleston in 1G85, and that the hardy enteprises of the Nahtucket 
whalemen received their first impulse in 1690. Let us pass then to 
the second epoch. 

II. Our Commerce^ from ITQO to the Revolution, — In the year 
1731 wc find a petition read in Parliament from the American colo- 
nies that the African trade be thenceforward laid open to them. In 
the same Parliament it was conceded that the whole gain of the 
mother country from the trade of Virginia and Maryland alone, 
amounted annually to £180,000. The Pennsylvanians were export- 
ing corn to Spain and to Portugal, and with the proceeds of their 
ships and cargoes selecting out merchandise in the English markets. 
To the Dutch alone they sold 6,000 pistoles annually in liquor and 
provisions. They had their invoices to Surinam, and Hispaniola, 
the West Indies, Canaries, Newfoundland* and the other colonies, 

* Southern Quarterly Review, 1845. Art. Carolina Political Annals, 
t Commerdal reviewi vol. I., art. LouitUma. 
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and £150,000 from the proceeds to traffic in Britain. '* New York," 
says a chronicle of this epoch, ** sends fewer ships to England than 
some other colonies do, but those they do send are richer, as deal- 
ing more in furs and skins with the Indians, and they are at least of 
equal advantage to England with those of Pennsylvania. The soil* 
of New England is not unlike that of Britain. It employs about 
40,000 tons of shipping, and about 600 sail of ships, sloops, ^dc, 
about half which shipping sail to Europe." Now began the parent's 
jealousy of the offspring. Nothing, it was said in Parliament, noth- 
ing IS moro. prejudicial, and in prospect more dangerous to any 
mother kingdom than the increase of shipping in her colonies. The 
only use of colonies, added Lord Sheffield, is the monopoly of their 
consumption and the carriage of their produce. In 1730 the Com- 
mons of England struck an ineffectual blow at the American trade 
with the French and Dutch colonies, it having been represented to 
them as greatly detrimental to England, and her colonies. 

In 17& a writer gravely announced that the convenience of the 
Americans from the plenty of beavers, hare, coney wool and many 
other furs, gave them such advantages that, unless restrained, they 
would soon supply all the world with hats. The Board of Trade of 
the same year report that there are more trades carried on and man* 
ufactures set up in the provinces on the continent of America, north- 
ward of Virginia, prejudicial to the trade and manufactures of Great 
Britain, than in any other of the British colonies. In 1750 the 
Americans were forbidden to work in iron, and Lord Chatham de- 
clared not long after in Parliament that the colonies of North 
America had not even the right of manufacturing a nail. So strin- 
gent had become the restrictive policy ! 

In 1764 was imposed an onerous burthen npon American commerce 
by the mother country, grown jealous of its too great extension.* 
This commerce had greatly enriched the home as well as the colonial 
governments, but the former was too much blinded by erroneous policy 
to perceive it . She heeded not the annual purchases made in her 
markets with the avails of lumber, beef, fish, pork, butter, horses, 
poultry, live stock, tobacco, corn, flour, bread, cider, apples, cabbages, 
onions, &c., disposed of by our traders to the eager West India 
planters ; and Lord Sheffield, in his observations on the commerce 

* The English navigation act of 1660 declared that certain specified articles of the 
produce of the colonies, and since known in commerce by the name enumerated arti- 
cles, should not be exported directly from the colonies to any foreign country, but that 
they should be first sent to Briton, and there unladen before they could be forwarded 
to their final destination. The act of 1764 provided fiulher that no commodity of the 
growth, production or manuftcture of Europe shall be imported into the British planta- 
tions, but such as are laden and put on board in England, Wales, or Berwick upon 
Tweed and in Enslish built shipping, whereof the master and two-thirds of the crew 
are Engliah. Such are the ama^ng lengths to which systems of restrictions and mo- 
nopolv have been carried by nation^^ claiming enlightenment ! Nearly all of North 
America was doomed, durtng its colonial dependence upon European powers, to the 




shown that she derived no sreater advantages firom the possesion of Cuba, itispanlola 
and Peit(^ ^^^t ^^^^ England or France from the smallest of their dependencies. 
The course oNf England, however, was at first of a liberal character, for we find the 
colonists empowerod in the early charter of Pennsylvania to carry on a direct inter- 
course with foreign States. The permissioa had but a brief length as we have seen. 
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of the American States, tells us that at this time the Carolinians, of their 
exports to Kingston, Jamaica, took back one half in the produce of that 
country, the middle provinces one-fourth. New England one-tenth, 
and the balance in specie dollars. The trade of Britain with the 
American colonies employed in 1769, 1,078 ships, and 28,010 seamen. 
The value of her imports from them for that year amounted to 
£3,370,000 and of their imports from her to £3,924,606, showing a 
large difference in favor of the parent country.* 

In 1770 the imports of Carolina were £535,714, those of New Eng- 
land £564,034, of Maryland and Virginia £851,140, the exports of 
Virginia at the same time being double the value of those of either of 
the others named. . Mr. Burke triumphantly announced in the House 
of Commons, ^^ Our trade with America is scarcely less than that we 
carried on at the beginning of the century with the whole world ! In 
the six years ending with 1774 there was an average import from the 
colonies into England of £1,752,142, and an average export to them 
in turn of £2,732,036. Crippled as our energies were, they could 
not be repressed. It was a vain effort to confine the enterprise of a 
people, whose views embraced the world itself, into the narrow compass 
afforded by English ports, and by portions of Europe southward of 
Cape Finisterre. When the day reckoning came as it did at last, for 
these reckless abuses of power, and they were solemnly proclaimed 
in the immortal bill of rights, not the least of the oisurpations for 
which retribution was demanded is to be found in the clause : < She 
has cut off our trade with all parts of the world !' " 

The following table, compiled by Mr. Hazard from the most au- 
thentic sources, will exhibit the trade of the provinces with the 
mother country during the whole of the periods we have been con- 
sidering ; the table is of great interest, embracing as it does in one 
view aunost the entire commerce of America for seventy-six years. 

From these statistics we learn the relative commercial position of 
the different provinces. Dividing the whole time embraced into 
periods of twenty-five years each, we observe in the first period, 
that Virginia, Maryland and Carolina fm-nish almost the entire ex- 
ports, and import much more largely than New England and New 
York. . In the second period New York ffreatly increases her im- 
ports which still fall short of those of New England, or Virginia 
and Maryland, while her exports are enhanced but little. The 
whole exports of New York, Pennsylvania and New England com- 
bined did not reach the amount of those of Carolina singly. In the 

• We very mach afree, after all however, with McCulloch and his school, in relation 
totheBeadvereeandnvorabledilferencee which the worid have entitled *'6a/anc» qf 
trade *' and made no little hubbub about for the last century or two. " It is difficult to 
estimate the niischief which the notions related to the balance of trade, have occa- 
sioned in almost every commercial country. The great, or rather the only argument 
insisted upon by those who prevailed upon the legislature in the reign of William and 
Mary to declare the trade with France a nuiaanct^ was founded on the statement that 
the value of imports from that kingdom considerably exceeded the value of the commodi- 
ties exported to it. It never occurred to those whoso loudly abused the French trade, 
that no merchant would import any commodity from France, unless it brought a higher 
pripB in this country than the commodity exported to pay it, and that the profit otthe 
merchant or nation would be in exact proportion to this excess of price. The very 
reason assigned by these persons for prohibiung the trade afibrds the best attainable proof 
of its having been a lucrative one, nor can there be any doubt that unrestricted freedom 
of intercourse between the two countries would still be of the greatest service to both." 
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third period Pennsylvania imports more largely than New York, 
but less than New England ; the southern provinces retain their rank 
as exporters, Carolina being still greater than New York, New Eng- 
land and Pennsylvania together ; and Georgia, a new plantation, 
equals New York. Truly is the empire of trade a fickle and incon- 
stant one. But we pass to another division of our subject. 

AMERICAN TRADE BEFORE THE RETOLCTION. 
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III. American Commerce under the articles of federation. — 
During the Revolution all foreign enterprise was of necessity sub* 
pended, and in struggling for liberty, men taught themselres to for- 
get and despise every mere physical want Leagued together for 
common defense, the States were able to resist every device of power* 
and sustain a long and bloody contest. But when that contest waa 
ended and liberty won, the confederation exhibited at once its nerve- 
lessness for peace, and for the arts and policy and duties of peace* 
The fabric which could resist the storm, crumbled away when the 
sunshine succeeded. So true is it that the necessities of men are the 
only durable bond of their union, and that without this union there 
is no strength. 

From the close of the war until the adoption of the Constitution 
there may be considered to have been no great regulating head in 
America. No uniformity or system prevailed among the States, and 
their commerce was consequently exposed to the utmost uncertainty, 
fluctuation and loss. Tonnage duties were levied in different ports 
as it suited the caprices of the several governments, and as they were 
more or less desirous of encouraging particular branches of naviga- 
tion and trade at the expense of others. By a policy more astute 
than that of her neighbors, New York managed in this way soon to 
increase largely her foreign trade, and laid the foundation of the em- 
pire she now maintains. From 1784 to 1790 our commerce exhibit- 
ed the most remarkable results. For seven years consecutively the 
imports into American cities from Britain were never otherwise than 
twice the amount of the exports to her, and for several years were 
three and even five times their value. A drain of specie is said to 
have been the consequence, a very natural though not necessary one, 
and great commercial embarrassment and distress. 

The following table made up from records of the English custom- 
house will be found of, interest : 

Eiporta America to Britain. Import! America from Britaia. 

1784 £ 749,345 ^,679,467 

1785 893,594 2,308.023 

1786..- 443.119 1,603,465 

1787 893,637 2,009,111 

1788 1,023,784 1,886,142 

1789 1,050,198 2,525.298 

1790 1,191,071 3,431,778 

IV. Our Commerce under the Constitution and until 1812. — In 
this crisis the attention of thinking men and patriots in all parts 
of the nation was aroused, and there was perhaps nothing which 
contributed so much in urging the States into a general convention, 
and into the adoption of a constitutional government and union, cal- 
culated to preserve their liberties, their fortunes and their glory in 
all the future. One of the first grants of power conceded to Con- 
gress under this Constitution was that of " regulating commerce 
with foreign nations^ among the several States and with the In* 
dians,^^* 

* Referring to the state of things which existed under the articles of federetSom an 

able writer observes : " Interfering regulations of trade and Interfering daims of territory. 

were dissolving the attachments and the sense of the common interest which h-(U 

cemented and sustained the Union during the arduous struggles of the Revolution. 
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No more, said a memorial from Charleston, on the adoption of 
this Constitution-4no more shall we lament our trade almost wholly' 
in tiie possession of foreigners, our vessels excluded from the ports 
of some nations and fettered with restrictions in others ; or mate- 
rials the produce of our country which should be retained for our 
own use, exported and increase (he maritime consequence of other 
powers.* With this memorial before them, and others of a similar 
character, Congress at its first session appointed a committee to re- 
port upon '' the expediency of increasing the duty upon foreign ton- 
nage, carrying American produce to places in America not a£nitting 
American vessels ; and to frame a bill placing the same restraints 
upon the commerce of foreign American States that they place upon 
us." 

By the report of Alexander Hamilton in 1790 it appears that the 
total tonnage of the United States at that time was as follows : 

American vessels in foreign trade .... 363,093 tons. 

Coasters above twenty tons 1 13,181 ** 

Intbefiaberies 26,963 ** —603,526 tons. 

Total foreign tonnage 363,913 « 

United States and British 3l3 ** 

United States and otber foreign 33{| *< 

Total 766,069 ** 

The tariff of 1769 was specific and ai vuloremf and discriminated ten 
per cent, in favor of the trade conducted by our own shipping. In 
this we but imitated the navigation acts of European States, by means 
of which it has been supposed the enormous maritime consequence 
of some of them was principally secured. We shall not pause to 
argue a point in political economy so long mooted among writers 
of the greatest ability. The jealousies of nations have gone and still 
go very far. Even the philosophical Voltaire thought that their 
^in could not otherwise accrue than with each other*8 loss« Eng- 
land long imposed the most onerous restrictions upon all oUier com- 
merce than her own, and her advances in consequence, or notwith- 
standing, have been unprecedented. Her tonnage when she com- 
menced this system was less than that of the United States at the 
adoption of the Constitution ! 

There was one department of our maritime industry which de- 
manded the earliest attention of government, and we think its 
general interest will be sufficient apology for any space we may allot 
to its consideration — the fisheries. Mr. Jefferson, in 1791, then 
Secretary of State, furnished an admirable report upon the subject, 
which wo proceed to analyze. 

As eariy as. 1620 there were fifty ships upon the Newfoundland 
coasts at a time for cod. In 1577 the French had 160 vessels Uiere, 
the Spaniards 100, Portuguese 50, and English 15. The French 

Symptoms of distress and marks of humiliation were rapidly aecumalatinff. The 
finances of the nation were annihilated. I n short, to ose the language of the attthon of 
the Federalist, each State, yielding to the voice of immediate interest or convenience^ 
soeoesaively withdrew Its support fiom the confederation, till the firall and tottering edi- 
fice was ready to fall upon our heads, and to crush us beneath its ruins. Most of the 
MbiiA eoostltutions or the world have degeaeratad or periihed la the same way, and 
bgr the m»» means."^KBXT, VoL 1, 217. 
* American State papers, 1789. 
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fisheries began early to decline. In 1768 the Anriericans took but 
little less than the English, and the French took least of all. lit 
1780 England obtained double the quantity of America and France 
together. During the Revolution the American fisheries were almost 
entirely abandoned, and Mr. Jefferson left it to the wisdom of Con* 
gress to decide, whether they should not be restored, by opposing 
prohibition to prohibitions and high duties to high duties, on the 
fish of other nations. 

The whale fishery was prosecuted by the Biscayans as early as the 
fifteenth century. The British be^an its encouragement in 1672 by 
bounties. The Americans opened their enterprises in 1715. They suc- 
ceeded early in the discovery in the Southern Seas of the spermaceti 
whale, which they attacked instead of the Greenland hitherto known 
to navigators. In 1771 we had 204 whalers. During the war England 
held out the largest bounties to the trade, and so irresistible were 
these in the depressed condition of our fishermen, that it is said many 
of them were on the eve of removing to Halifax, to prosecute the 
business there, and were only deterred by a letter from Lafayette 
declaring that France would abate her duties upon oil. The little 
island of Nantucket is the great heart of these fisheries. A sand bar, 
said Mr. Jefferson, fifteen miles long and three broad, capable by its 
agriculture of maintaining twenty families, employed in these fisher- 
ies, before the Revolution, between 5 and 6,000 men and boys, and con- 
tained in its only harbor 140 vessels. In agriculture then they have 
no resource, and if that of their fisheries cannot be pursued from 
their own habitations, it is natural they should seek others from 
which it can be followed, and principally those where they will find 
a sameness of language, religion, laws, habits, and kindred. 

In 1803 Mr. Huger stated to Congress in his report, that it would 
seem the cod fisheries had gained ground since the Revolution, but 
that the whale fisheries on the contrary have been for some time 
past on the decline. The war of 1812 was most disastrous to the 
fishermen, but they soon afterward recovered their prosperity, and 
on the first of January, 1844, we had 644 vessels engaged at sea, of 
the value, including catchings, of $27,784,000. On the first of January, 
1846, there were 6S0 ships, 34 brigs, 21 schooners, and 1 sloop ; 
tonnage 233,149; manned by about 20,000 seamen and officers, con- 
suming over three million dollars annually of American produce. 
Proceeds whale fisheries $9,000,000 per annum, of whidi only 
$2,000,000 are re-exported. 

In 1844 Mr. Grinnel stated in Congress : 

This fleet of whaling ships is larger than ever pursued the business before. 
Commercial history furnishes no account of any parallel. The voyages of those 
engaged in the sperm fisheiy average three and a half years ; they search every 
sea, and oAen cruise three or four months with a man at each mast-head on the 
look-out, without the cheering sight of a whale. They are hardy, honest and pa- 
triotic, and will as they did in the last war, stand by their country wh^ in danger; 
they will man our ships, and fight our battles on the ocean. 

Mr. Clayton remarked but the other day (February, 1846): 

We have at this time a commerce of 3,417,000 tons of shipping, England has 
2,430,000 tons j so that we are nearly, nay it is my opinion we are completely on 
a m with her. I doubt, sir, whether England has a greater commercial marine 
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or g^reater interests Co protect We hare more than 700 whale ships in the Pacific, 
an extensive Indian commerce and a great and daily growing commerce with 
China.* 

But we have been anticipating other divisions of the subjecti led 
on by the interest which is so readily excited here. At the close of 
the last century there were many causes which tended to add a vast 
importance to the commerce of the United States. For several 
years this commerce enjoyed unparalleled and almost unmeasured 
prosperity. Scarcely admitted into the family of nations, we found 
the whole dvilized world engaged in the fiercest and most sangui- 
nary conflict. A wise and indeed ** masterly" neutrality was of 
course the true policy of the nation. The carrying trade of the 
world fell at once into our hands. We supplied the mother coun- 
tries with the products of their own colonies. The East and West 
Indies alike were opened to our shipping. Thetr rich products fill- 
ed our warehouses, supplying consumption and re-export Prosperity 
such as this however was fated to be brief. The conflicting powers 
sacrificed everything to their mutual hatred, and minded little the 
rights of a nation they had not even learned to respect. Protesta- 
tion ended in war, and the rights of our glorioBs sailors were estab- 
lished forever oa every sea. With the return of peace in Europe, 
the carrying trade departed rapidly from us. 

In 1791 Uie king and council of England admitted American un- 
manufactured goods, except fish, oil, blubber, whale fins, certain 
naval stores, etc., into Britain at same duties as British American pro*' 
duce. The treaty of commerce of 1794 between the two govern- 
ments was a reciprocity one, both parties binding themselves to im- 
' pose no greater restrictions upon each other than they imposed upon 
others. This treaty regulated our East India commerce, then newly 
opened and promising a great extension. 

From 1790 until 1797 Pennsylvania continued largely the greatest 
exporter in the Union. In 1791 South Carolina occupied the third 
rank. In 179t New York for the first time took a leading position 
which she has ever after maintained. The first exports of Tennessee 
and Mississippi date from 1801, those of Kentucky and Indiana from 
1802, of Michigan 1803, Orleans Territory 1804, and Ohio 1800. 

I This we shall see more particularly hereafter. It is sufficient now 

to indulge the reflections which the facts before us so naturally 
awaken. Mysterious have been the changes. Old age and prema- 
ture decay have fallen upon cities once famous for their trade ; and 
the quays where the flags of all nations floated have come at last to 
be comparativ^ely deserted. We look around, and there have started 
up others like mature creations, full of vigor and stalwart even in 
their infancy. How hardly can reason realize that these wondrous 
changes are not all the pictures of fertile imagination. Where is 
placed Virginia now, that mother of States, who in 1769 exported to 

I foreign lands four times as much as New Vork ; and where is Car- 

olina, the land of the «« Rutledges, the Pinkneys, and the Sump- 

' ters," whose exports at the same time doubled those of New York 

and Pennsylvania together, and were equal to five times those of 

• Browne's Whnllng Ouisc and Bist, Whak Fidujiy ; 1846, p. 639 
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all New Engiand !* If trade grow to colossal »laturc, its prond em- 
pire, the poet trulj admonishes us, hastens also to swift decay. 

The difficulties which beset our commerce, in the early part of the 
present century, when the rival and hostile powers of Europe, jealous 
of our prosperous neutrality, strained every nerve to involve us in 1/ 

their disputes, will be called to mind by every one familiar with history. 
We were made the victims of the policy and arts of these nations, 
and even as early as 1793^ their depredatio&s upon our commerce were 
considerable. In live months alone of that year it was stated in the * 
House of Peers, that six hundred American vessela were seized or 
detained in British ports for alleged violations of orders, and decrees 
claimed as principles under the law of nations. These aggressions 
upon our rights were long and extensively practised a« the following 
table wUl exhibit. 

SEIZURES OF AMERICAN VESSELS FROM 1803 TO 1612. 

BytheBritisb 917 

By the French 55a 

By the Neapolitan 47 

By the DanUh TribaoalB 79 

Total vessels l,59iS 

And this at a lime when we were at peace with all the Rations on 
earth.l Indemnity for ^se spoliations has been the subject of nu* 
merous treaties, among others that of England in 17f94, France 1803, 
and Spain in the Florida treaty «f 1819. But this whole period, so 
mteresting in our annals, deserves a minute survey. __-- • 

On the conquest of Prussia in 1806, Bonaparte conceived the idc» 
of emshing the maritime power of Britain, by prohibiting all the 
worlds in his famous Berlin decree^ from conducting any trade with 
her or her numerous dependencies. The retaliatory British*or(2er« in 
Council followed at once, and all countries in the world, connected in 
any way with France, or opposed to England, were declared to be 
under precisely the same restraints^ as if actually invested in strict 
blockade by British forces. Incensed by so unexpected and ruinou» 
a measure Napoleon issueci the memwable Milan decree, making 
lawful prize of all vessels submitting at any time or in any way to 
British search^ or taxation.^ It was natural that these illegal and 
unauthorized proceedings should excite the utmost interest and con* 

* See lepoft of the Soathem Commerci&I Convention. 

t Saybert. 

} The qneetioD of blockade has been much diacuseed by modem pobliciata ; and 
between ounetvea and Europe with no little acrimony. The policy of the United 
Statea being that of peace and neutrality, we are induced to insist moat strongly apoa 
tberiflhta and privllegea of neutral nations. Tbe ordinance of Congress 176 1 rec|uired 
that tsera should be aetuaUv a number of vessels stationed near enouf h to make the 
entranceof a port apparently dangerous to constitute a blockade, and we have ever 
protested against confiscation for Ineftctual or ibctitious blockades. In onr convention 
with Rnasia of 1801, a blockaded port waa defined " that where them is by the diapo^ 
sition of the power which attacks it, with ships stationary or sufficientlv near, an evi* 
dent danger m entering." The aame is defined in some of our South American trea- 
ties, "a place actually attacked by a belligerent force, capable of preventing the entry 
of the neutnl." Kent 1, M6 n. But see this whole subject atseunaed .Cvmmennai 
JRevitup^ roi. L art Blockade, by J. P. Benjamfti, Esq., p. 498 ; Iufer%atwnal RighU of 
Peact and War, p. 192. by the Editor. The late proclamation of Commandam Stock- 
tonon the Pacific, has beeh thought apposed to^our often declared principles, but it is 
to be observed that the question of infraction of blockade can only arise on that coast 
in the cases where our squadron has been found ^eetual la preventing it. 
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ccrn in the United States so materially and even vitally affected by 
them. We protested in vain. The administration recommended as 
the s die remaining alternative of peace, an em6ar^o, which Congress 
adopted in 1807. This measure the commercial interests warmly op- 
posed as ruinous to them, and memorials were forwarded from many 
quarters praying for its repeal. To these it wa» replied by govern- 
ment, ^^The embargo, by teaching foreign nations the value of American 
commerce and productions, will inspire them with a disposition to 
practise justice. They depend upon this country for articles of first 
necessity, and for raw materials to supply their manufactures." Such 
a view of the matter, however, did not occur to the mind of Napoleon, 
who regarded the embargo as greatly favorable to France, and aiding 
him in his warfare against English commerce. ** To submit," said 
he to Mr. Livingston, " to pay England the tribute she demands, 
would be for America to aid her against him, and a just ground of 

In 1809 a non^intercourse with Britain and France was substituted 
for the embargo, which the latter power regarded as such an evidence 
of hostility as to justify her in proceeding at once to condemn millions 
of American property as lawful prize. 

The Congress of 1810 determined upon the admiasion of the com- 
mercial vessels of the powers above named, if the act were preceded 
by a revocation of their hostile and arrogant decrees. The French 
government pretended to close in at once with the proposal, but it was 
nearly one year later before her repealing ordinance was offioially 
promulgated, evidencing a disposition on the part of Napoleon, to play 
with us in bad faith, and to turn the game at any time to his advantage. 
So humiliating to our pride are the events of this entire era. With 
England it was long doubtful what relationship we might expect to 
sustain. Hostile and peaceable alternately, according to her caprices 
or her interests, she had provoked in American minds a resentment 
loo deep to be subdued, and forbearance longer was regarded a crime. 
The orders of Council remaining in force, and the aggressions in- 
creasing daily, a non-intercourse act of sixty days was resorted to, the 
prelude only to a solemn declaration of v>ar^ Then was the hour 
of severe retribution, and then was the national honor and dignity of 
America triumphantly and forever vindicated ! 

V. We come at last to consider the last general division of the 
subject, our commerce since the war of 1812. This has been an 
era of prosperity and rapid advance, and the great powers of the 
civilized world seem to have realized, for once, the rich benefits of 
a prolonged armistice, or, if another expression be preferred, a pro- 
tracted and we hope permanent peace. In commercial rank the 
United States of America, subordinate to Britain only, and having 
outstripped all the world else, is prepared to share a divided sceptre, 
until that sceptre can be wielded alone by her hand, and the empire 
of the seas be transferred to her keeping. 

But this is not a fit time for such generalizations. The history of 
our trade for the last thirty years has materia] enough for many 
more pages than we can allot to it even with the greatest condensa- 

• The orders were revoked five days before the declaration of war. Q,uery, however, 
whether the intelligence would have prevented the declaration? 
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lion. The period has been celebrated by an approach to a more lib- 
eral internationalUy and a reciprocity something else than in name. 
The progress in the last year or two, has been most strongly mark- 
ed, toward that ultimcUam in the minds of every lover of truth, and 
of human advancement, perceived first by Lord Bacon, and ably 
thouffh imperfectly presented by his followers — commerce unfettered 
as the winds that waft it> Free religion, free government, free 
press, free traffic — freedom everywhere, and in every righteous thing 
throughout all the world ! When shall nations sacrifice their foolish 
jealousies and meet each other on this high, broad and Christian 
ground t We are no partisan here, but a cosmopolite. We advo* 
cate a policy as wide as the earth, and as generous. No single na- 
tion can afford to act alone — the movement, if made at all, must be 
universal. Can we expect this cordial and noble co-operation I 
Alas ! the time for it aj^ars as remote, as did the day to Charon, 
when that empire of truth should be established, for which Hume 
would have delayed hb passage across the fearful river of Styx.* 

The condition of Europe now, however, argues little for the early 
triumph of those principles to which we have been referring. The 
latest British, French, and Austrian tariffs have been in the highest 
deme restrictive, though in the case of the first-named nation her 
policy would appear aTOut to be radically changed. The German 
states maintain the exclusive policy, as do also the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. Russia was latest in adopting the restrictive system, 
but we see by her last tariff some evidences of improvement, which 
neither Sweden nor Denmark furnish. The duties of the Italian 
states have been generally moderate, except for Rome and Naples, 
and we recognize a great improvement in these, in the late tariff of 
his Holiness the Pope. The commercial system of Holland is the 
most liberal in all Europe, but the South American states appear to 
be governed by the same spirit as that which dictated the policy of 
Spain. -^ 

In 1824 Great Britain seemed desirous of removing in some degree 
her restrictions upon the navigation of other powers. She entered 
into reciprocity treaties with many of them, 'and in this was soon 
after imitated by the United States, it the tr^ties of 1825-6-8-9 
with Central America, Denmark, Sweden, Hanse Towns, Prussia, 
Brazil, Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia, Mexico, Russia, Venezuela, 
Greece, Sardinia, Netherlands, Hanover, and Portugal. We also 
entered into similar, but limited reciprocity treaties with France in 
1822, continued af^rward, and with England in 1821, 1825, and 
1833. These treaties were arranged by Mr. Kennedy, Chairman of 
the Committee of Commerce in 1842, into three classes. 

1. Those securing mutual privileges of export and import of pro- 
duce, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the stipulating powers, 
transported in their own vessels, without discrimination on tonnage, 

2. Those providing for a levy of duties not less favorable upon Uie 
tonnage of either, than are levied upon the tonnage of other powers. 

3. Those requiring equality of port charges. 

According to our own notions, these conventions have always 

* A conceit of the philosopher, who wished the world to discover troth, when he 
himself groped darkly through it. 
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seemed worthy of all encouragement ; but singular as it may appear 
to us, the fUct is nevertheless so, that the Committee of Commerce 
above referred to, reported against them all, as injurious to our navi- 
gation and to our commerce. They urged, that the President give 
notice of termination of those of them, which extended the recipro- 
city-privilege of trade beyond the limits of articles, the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of the respective countries. The American 
tariff passed soon after this ; the tariffs of France, Belgium, and the 
German league of the same year, and the Russian tariff of 1841, 
were classed in the British Commons as those in the highest degree 
iiiirnical to the trade of the empire. What new influences, favorable 
or adverse, are to be exerted by the American tariff of 1846, which 
has occasioned as well in Europe as in this country so great a sen- 
sation, remain to be seen. 

Before taking a minute survey of American commerce, as it exists 
at the present moment, or furnishing in detail its important and elab- 
orate statistics, we will pass hurriedly in review over the chief mate- 
rials of our export trade. They have been distributed under four 
great heads. 

1. The Products of the Sea. — We have remarked amply upon this 
trade, which was secured to us by the treaty with England in 1783t 
after freat opposition on her part. The treaty of 1815 did not re- 
new die guaranty of the fisheries, which occasioned the convention 
of 1818 ; and the discussions of the two powers, resulted at last in the 
restoration of our rights of fishery, though in a much more restricted 
manner. 

2. The products of the Forests, — By this is understood naval 
stores, skins, furs,* lumber,t ashes,} ginseng,^ bark, &.c. Our lum- 
ber trade commenced very early in small quantities, but has grown to 
large account Naval stores were encouraged in the colonies by 
bounties. Furs and peltries exported reached, even as early as 1770, 
about half a million of dollars. The average value of these exports 
before 1833, for thirty years, was for lumber annually near 92,000,000, 
naval stores, $400,000, ashes, $1,000,000, ginseng, $100,000 ; what 
they are at the present day w\f} be seen by and by. 

• The American yur trade is becoming now of little value. That of the beaver is the 
roost important, but the animal has been very nearly exterminated. The chief sapplies 
of fiire are from Russia and North America, but many other countriea produce them In 
limited qualities and of different kinds. There are several great Fur Companies 
established : 

1. — ^The Hudson's Bay Company of London. 

2. — The American Fur Company of New York. 

3. — The Russian-American Company of Moscow. 

4.— The Danish-GreenLmd Company of Copenhagen. The furs are consumed prin- 
cipally in China, Turkey, Russia, England, Grermany, Europe generally and America. 
Tne China fur trade was begun by the Americans In 1784 and prosecuted at times 
with great vigor. The exports of nirs from British America for the five years before 
1832, are saiato have averaged about $1,000,000 a year. 

t The North American lumber trade has ever been of ereat consequence, and is per- 
haps the chief value of manv of the colonies, which England clings to in this quarter. 

I Chiefly pot and pearl a^ta^ the latter a calcined preparation. Of great use in the 
arts for soap, glass, bleaching, dbc. The ashes of the TJnited States are the best ahd 
purest in the worW. 

% Ginatngy the root of a plant growing in many parts of North America. Principal 
or only market China. The Cnineae formerly obtained it from Tartary, and the 
root is said to be worth In Canton, when prepared, SZ0 or $S0 a plcul of 1^3 pounds. 
Export irom United StJtes to Ch'.na in 1837, 212,S99 lbs., valued at 1103,648. 
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3. Products of AgricuUure, — To this class belong, have belonged, ^ 

and will perhaps in all the future belong the great mass of the exports 
of our country. We have a territory vast and prolific enough to sup- 
ply with our staples the wants of all the world. There is nothing 
that we demand but a market. In a fair and open market all com- 
petition may be disregarded. In Cotton it has long been urged 
upon us, ** you produce too much ;" but such is the growing consump- 
tion, that this complaint will hardly be again repeated* In Rice our 
capacities are without limit. Though the product in large quantities 
of but two States, there are millions of acres of land iu Mississippi 
and Louisiana adapted to its growth. Our Wheat and Indian Corn 
crops are making prodigious advances. In Sugar, instead of sup- 
plying half of our own demand, we shall ultimately grow more than 
we can consume, and be found soliciting markets throughout the 
States of Europe. We might remark similarly of Tobacco and many 
other commodities. 

Our export trade in wheat, fiour, and Indian corn, commenced early, 
and was quite considerable before the Revolution. Owing to a grow- 
ing home demand and foreign Restrictions, these exports have greatly 
varied, and the average annually for flour from 1830 to 1840 are less 
than from 1810 to 18S20. The Indian corn export of 1844 was Only 
half as great as that of 1791. However, this gloom which has hung 
over our farming interests, is being dissipated, as is shown in the 
vastly increased exports which are now taking place, and in the lib- 
eral modification of the British corn laws. These new laws went into 
operation 27th June last, and the duties until February 1819, are as 
follows : 

If imported from any foreign country, not being a British possession : 

Wheat. Plmvr and Wheat Meal. 
Averue Price. Duty. Per cwt Per bbL of IM Ibc. 
Under 48s. lOi '3s, bid 6s. 6.32r/. 

48s. and under 49s 9s 3s. U^^ 5s. 4.3ld. 

49s. " 50s 8s 2s. 9rf 4s. 9.24^. 

50s. •' 51s 7s '..\.2^4ld 4.5.2.17'/. 

515. " 52s 6s 2\'0|^ :fc. 7.10/. 

52s. " 5as as Is.b^d 35.0.3/. 

53s. and upward 4s is. 4\d 2s. 4.2Srf. 

Oais, Rye^ Peas, Beans, Barkff, Bear or Bii^:^. 

ATerace Priee. Duty. Barieyavomffe. Duty 

Under 26s 5s. 07. 

Under I8s 4s. Od. 2&f. and under 27s 4s. 6./. 

18s. and under 19s 3s. Qd. 27.<. " 28.* 45. 6V. 

19s. " 20s ^.6d, 28s. " 29s 3s. 67. 

20s. " 21s 2s. 6rf. 29s. »' 30s 3s. 0/. 

2ls. *' 22s 2s.0d. 30s. " 31.5 2<. (W. 

22s. and upward Is.Gd. 3ls. and upward Os. /. 

Barleymeal, for every 2l7| lbs. the duty to be equal to that payable on one quar- 
ter barley. 

Ryemeal, and flour, for every 196 lbs., the duty to be equal to that payal>le on 
five-eighths of a quarter barley. 

Peameal and beanmeal, for every 272 lbs. the duty to be equal to that payable 
on one quarter barley. 

Oatmeal, for every 181| lbs. the duly to be equal to that payable on one quarter 
barley. 

If the produce of or imported from any British pas.se.ssion out of Europe:— 

Wheat, barley, bear, or bigg, oats, rye, peas, and beans, the duty shall be fur 
every quarter Is. 
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Wbeatmeal, harleymeal, oatmeal, ryemeal, peameali and beanmea], the duty 
shall be for every cwt 4i^. 

The exports of Indian corn were 825,282 bushels in 1843-4* and 
247,882 bbls. meal ; in 1844-5, 840,184 bushels, 269,030 bbls. Of 
flour, 1844, 1,438,574 bbls. ; in 1845, 1,195,230; or, estimating each 
barrel of flour at its equivalent of 5 bushels wheat, we have nearly 
six million bushels wheat for 1845, nearly ^ of the whole product. 
The receipts of com and flour at New Orleans alone, in the year 
1845--6, trebled in the one instance, and doubled in the other, those 
of any previous year, as will be seen when we come to treat of this 
city. The total exports of Indian corn up to May 1846, were four 
times as great as in the corresponding months of the previous year. 
What the whole export o£ breadstufls for the coming year from the 
United States will be, is not easily determined. The estimates are 
in general high. There can be no doubt that there has been a large 
crop. We know that on the continent of Europe, in England and in 
Ireland, the harvest has been disastrous, and mat ^re is a demand 
far beyond our capacity to export The subject is well stated in the 
Manchester Guardian: 

Nov, supposing that the harvest in the United States is this year so abimdant 
as to cause their exports to be doubled ; suppose that, instead of 1,000,000, they 
amount to 2,000,000 of quarters, we fear that they will not produce any very sen- 
sible effect upon European prices. It must be recollected, that, of the sports frfxat 
the United States, no inconsiderable proportion must be sent to the West Indies 
and South America ; but supposing the whole sent to Europe, they would not 
nearly sapply the estimated aenciency in the crops of France alone, to say ncoh- 
ing of die probable wants arising from the general failure of the rye crops in Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, and the north of Europe, and of the oat and pulse 
crops of England. At the present time purchases of American floor, for ship- 
ment to France, are making in the EInglish markets ; and as the prices of gram 
are now higher o?er a large part of the continent than in this country, it is high- 
ly probable that until some change Ukes place in this repect the exports from 
England will exceed the imports; and that, whatever may be the amount of the 
shipments from the United States, they must be considered in reference to the de- 
mands, not of England, bnt of the whole of Europe. 

It may be said, that we have not taken into account the large imports of Indian 
com, which may be expected during the next twelve months. We have not, how- 
ever, forgotten them, and well it is for this coontry, and especially for Ireland, 
that public attention, both in England and in the United States, was strongly di- 
rected last year to the resource against famine which the maize of the United 
States might affordL The imports of that grain in the commencement of the next 
3rear will, no doubt, be very extensive; bnt take them at the very highest amount 
at which the most sanguine mind can estimate them, will they supply evea one- 
half of the deficiency arising from the frUlure of the potato crop in Eingland and 
Ireland, supposing tnat failure to be as general as it is commonly supposed to be ? 
We fear they wiU not do this; and, therefore, in estimating the probable defi- 
ciency of food arising from the failure of the cereal crops in Europe, the expected 
imports of American maize may safely be leA out of the question. 

It is unnecessary to dwell minutely in this place upon the other ar- 
ticles of our agricultural export* We have published already two 
comprehensive articles upon Sugar* by eminent gentlemen, and two 
also upon Tobacco^\ to which, with three others upon Cotton^ Flour^ 
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and Indian Corn*^ by ourself, we would refer the reader. The 
following table contains full particulars of the cotton crop of 1846, 
which, small as it is, is likely to exceed very greatly the crop now 
coming into market. 

UNITED STATES COTTON CROP RECEIPTS OF 1645 AND 1846. 



1845 
1846 



N. Orlesoa. 



939,1^ 
1,037»144 



Mobile. 



517,196 
431,966 



Florida. 



188,693 
141,184 



TexM. 



37,006 



GeofTia. 



395,440 
194 9U 



d. Caroli'a 



436,361 
351,405 



N.CojroU'a 



13,487 



Virciuia 



35 200 



lO.eS-i] 13,382 



PbiJa. * BslU 



(overland.) 
3000 



Total crop, 1815 3,394,503 

Toud crop, 1846 .j?,100,537 

Deficit S93.(M>6 

Add cotton from Texas 37,008 

Total deficit 330,974 

GROWTH AND HOME CONSUMPTION OF COTTON. 



Growth. Consumptioo. 
ImIm. balm. 

IOw&"iM •■•• •••• 9«57,9UO ..•••• ■••• 

1837-38 713,000 

1888-39 857,744 118,853 

1839-4N> 976,845 136,513 

1830-31 1,038,848 183,143 

1831-33 987,477 173,800 

1833-33 1,070,438 194,413 

1833-34 1,305,394 196,413 

1834-35 1,354,338 816,888 

1835-36 1,360,735 336,733 



Growth. Contmnptioo. 
UJeii. balei. 

1836-37 1,433,930 333540 

1837-38 1,801,497 346,063 

183a-39 1 360,533 376,018 

1839-40 3,177,835 395,193 

1840-41 1,634,945 397,388 

1841-43 1,683,574 367,850 

1843-43 3,378.875 335,139 

1843-44 3,030,409 346,744 

1844-45 3,394,503 389,006 

1845-46 3,110,537 433,597 



* Vol. I., 33. 289, 465 pp. In our article opon Indian Com^ we may be thought to 
have ezpr^wed ourselves despondingly in reference to the possibility of its becoming a 
considerable article of export. But we were arguing a particular and not a general 
case. What was true for the year of our reaaoningB, need not be always ao in a 
country capable of indefinite production. What was urged about the home demand, 
loses littte of its force at anv time. The following passage we extract from one of 
the last numbers of Nilee' Register : 

" The return of the com (nuize) crop for the U. S. census in 1840, gave a gross 
yield of 380,000,000 bushels, Tennessee, Ohio, and Kentucky, being tae leading pro- 
duceis— some 40,000,000 bushels annually. There has been a couaiderable increase 
of the commodi^ and greater care has since been taken to ascertain precisely the 
annual product of the several States. The estimate of the Commissioner of the 
Patent Office in 1846, gave the return as 418,000,000 bushels, and those who have paid 
attention to the subject say, that the present year vrill yield something approximating 
to 600,000,000 bushels, and 110,000,000 bushels wheat. The Patent Office return for 
1844. was 107,000,000 Dushels wheat. The value of the com crop in the farmer's 
hands may be estimated at 12^ per bushel, or •62.600,000, and if transported to 
any of the seaboard markets, it wOl realize the holder 60 cents per bushel at present 
quotations, or an appreciation which would bring the whole yield, were it put in the 
market, of •300,000,000, but the difficulty of getting it forward, together with the heavy 
expense, leaves only a very small proportion of the annual crop for commercial pur> 
poses. Whatever proportion, however, that does go forward, generally commands 
remunerating returns to those last handling it, but the producer seldom shares in the 
appreciation of price. This, however, can only continue so until the existing hieh 
rates of toll which are now exacted on the State canals for this and many other simiGir 
products are removed. 

^ This season may be hailed as the commencement of the com traffic on the lakesand 
canals, snd large as the shipments seem, as compared with previous years, they are as 
nothing when the aggregate trade of the West is examined. We have reached 1, 1 00,000 
bushels at tide water ; whereas, if the article was favorably treated in its transit through 
this place and the Erie Canal, the figures would be 5,0d0,000 bushels as the annual 
receipt."— I^£^a/o CommtrdaL 
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CONSUMPTION IN 1846. 



Total crop United States 2,100,537 

Add stock 1st September, 1845, Southern pons 30,733 

« •« «» " «* Northern " 67.68U 98,430 



Supply 2,198,957 

Deduct foreign export 1,666,443 

Stock 1st September, 1846 107,122 

Burnt at Savannah, Philadelphia, and New York. . . 2,795 1 ,776.360 

Taken for home consumption 422.597* 

EXPORT TO FOREIGN PORTS FROM SEPT. 1, 1845, TO AUG. 31, 184G. 

nnr^u To Gnat Britain. To Franco. To North Europe. Other For. Pta. Total. 

"ROM IwJei. bales. bales. balea. bale*. 

NewOrleanst 562,320.... 159,528... 28,811 .... 84,086.... 834,775 

MobUe 908,082.... 66,821.... 15,974.... 10,858.... 301,735 

Florida 42,844.... 7,137 49,981 

Qeor. (Sav'h & Darien) 67,117.... 8,813 1.922.... 87,852 

South Carolina 117,070.... 50,980.... 5,118.... 6,592.... 179,760 

North Carolina 

Virginia 630.... 250.... 378.... 50.... 1,308 

Baltimore 1,494.... 319 1,813 

Philadelphia 1,723 1,723 

New York 64,292.... 66,438.... 26,556.... 11,464.... 197.750 

Boston 3,973.... TS6..., 3,506.... 556.... 8,771 

Texas 2,824 6,000.... 2,500.... 11,324 

Grand Total. ...1,102,369. ...359,703.... 86,692 .... 1 18,023 .... 1 ,666,792 
Total last year. . 1 ,439,306 .... 359,357 .... 134,501 .... 150,592 .... 2,083,756 

AuCs wcUEK? «••••••• «••• •••• O^ftw >••• •••• ■••• •••• •••• t»«« 

Decrease 336,937 47,809.... 32,564.... 416,964 

4. Products Domestic Manufactures. — The manufacturing in- 
dastry of our country began to display itself soon after the Revolution, 
and it has through a great portion of our histoty, and in different de- 
grees, been an especial favorite with government. We have, indeed, 
attained to surprising excellence in these branches, and in very many 
of them may compete with any nation upon earth. For the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods we have unrivaled facilities, and it may bo 
doubted now whether this branch is at all dependent upon the favors 
of government. This will not hold true in many other departments 
of manufactures, and hence the anxiety manifested in all parts of the 
Union in relation to the working of the new tariff of 1846. Whatever 
opinion we may have ourselves upon the subject, this is not the oc- 
casion to express them. It is generally conceded, however, that so 
far as cotton goods are concerned, the manufacture will not be di- 
minished. Abbot Lawrence, Esq., wrote lately to Mr. Rives : 

Our consumption of cotton reached the last year, one hundred and seventy-six 
millions of pounds, whidi is equal to the whole crop of the Union in 1825, and 
equal to the whole consumption of Great Britain in 1826. This is a striking fact, 
and one that should be remembered. The history of the production and manufacture 
of cotton is so extraordinary, that I propose to send yoa some statistics on the 
subject famished me by a friend. I hope you will not deem me over sanguine 
when I tell you that it is my belief that the consumption of cotton in this country 
will doable in eight or nine years, and that it will reach 400,000,000 pounds in 

• Ezcliisive of cotton mann&ctured at the South and West, except oertsin portions 
of Virginis. 
t TIm shipments from Mississippi are included in the export from New Orleans. 
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16S6, and farther, that we are not only destined to be the greatest cotton groverv, 
but the most extensive cotton spinners in the world. The manufactttre of cotioa 
is, probably, in its infancy ; but a moderate portion of mankind have jet been 
clothed with this healthful and cheap article. 

The whole amount in value of domestic manufactures exported 
from the United States in I&IO, was $9,873,46% 1813, 90,777,527, 
1844, 89,579,724, 1845, 910,329,701, according to the exliibits of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The exports from Boston for the year 
ending May, 1816, will give an idea of the accustomed markets. 

cotton goods bxportbd from boston in 1846, TO 



Hong Kong 

Canion 

Calcutta 

Canion and Manilla 

Manilla 

Batavia 

Eaut Indies 

Valparaiso 

Sumatra 

Smyrna 

Buenos Ayres 

Palermo and Naples 

R io Janeiro 

Istapa, C. A 

Sandwich Islands... 

Cronstadt 

Gibraltar i. 

Africa 

HobartTown 

Zanzebar 

Malta. 4 

Sooth America 

Pemambuco 

Honduras 



650 



1,663 Mansanilla 



(balks and casks.) 
California 



657 St. Peters 

535 Lagnayra 

1,239 St. Domingo and St. ) 

152 Thomas ) 

5,090 Gonaives 

U,OeOSt. Domingo 

175 Cape Haytien 

656 New Zealand 

175 Cape Verdis 

158 Jamaica 

2,189 West Indies 

1,138 Bahamas 

759 Nassau 

440Campeachy 

132 San Juan 

25|No7a Scotia 

40!St. Thomas and ) 

576| Maracaibo. .. J •*•' 

146Fayal 

164 St. Thomas 

109 Porto Cabello 

179 [Londonderry 



46IGuayma 

90 
146 
164 



50 

33 
90 
39 
31 
SO 
33 
25 
10 
10 
25 
4 
8 



56 



147 
6 
2 



1 

Neuvitas 1 

Galveston 19 

Auz Caves 54 

NewOrleana 5.454 

MobUe 670 

Apalachicola 1 10 

Charleston 4,530 

Richmond • 901 

New York 22,574 

Baltimore 8,254 

Philadelphia 19,660 

G^rgetown 105 

Savannah 15 

Hartford 44 

Salem 50 

Eastport 248 



Norfolk, 

Patcfersonville 

Thomastown, Me. . . 

aSiBelfast 

Castine 

Portsmouth and \ 
Camden { " 



10 
5 
6 

13 

4 

11 



Total 91,992 

Same time last year 65,971 

Increase 26,021 

A good market has been afforded by .Mexico for these cotton pro* 
ducts, and she took in 1835 over one million of dollars, though the 
amount has fallen off very much since. The Central Republic 
and Honduras have been regular customers^ Chili furnishes the 
best South American market for cotton goods. Brazil, the Cispla- 
TiNE Republic, and Buenos Ayres, afford a continually increasing 
trade. Peru takes nothing; China has been since 1826 a regular 
and large purchaser, and took in 1838 half a million of dollars in 
value. Turkey, the Levant, and Egypt, the South Seas, the Sand* 
wich, and Philippine Islands. Australia and Manilla are small, but 
growing markets. We began to send cotton goods to the Dutch 
East and West Indies about 1826, and have sent in some years a 
considerable value, Holland, the Hanse Towns, and Belgium, have 
taken very little. The amounts sent to French West Indies, and 
Russia, are inconsiderable. We exported as early as 1826, 9664 
cotton goods to England, and there have been annual small ship- 
ments ever since ; amount in 1837, $11,889. The British ^ast 1n- 
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DIBS formerly supplied us with cottons, but since 1827, we have 
competed wiUi their manufactures in their own market. The African 
market, since 1826, has progressed with the settlements being made 
there. Cuba commenced to take in 1826. If we are not mistaken, 
the Americans will one day supply the world with these fabrics, and 
why should it not be so ? The staple is on the spot, and can be used 
without expensive costs of shipments. In yams, of which Britain ex- 
ports $20,000,000 annually, we ought to stand unrivaled, and in fact, 
in all manufactures, where the raw material is a large element of 
cost, or more properly, where the workmanship and processes are 
less complicated and expensive, and the capital required small. 

The chief foreign powers with whom our own has commercial re- 
lations, will now demand a minute attention at our hands, and we 
shall afterward refer generally to those occupying subordinate rank, 
it being the object of the sketch to furnish as complete a map of Amer- 
ican commerce at the present day, as is consbtent with our ability 
and the limited space aUotted to us. We begin with 

1. Great Britain and her dependencies. — ^It has been seen already 
the struggles that were occasioned in this quarter from the grasp- 
ing policy of an empire aiming at universal dominion. We have 
marked too a change for the better. Can it be otherwise than that 
these two great, enlightened and enterprising nations shall be drawn, 
as time progresses, into nearer and nearer alliance ? Do not our 
great domestic staples supply the very life-blood of English indus- 
try t She had as well exclude the rains, and dew, and sun that fer- 
tilize and render prolific her soil, as close up for any time her ports 
to the staples of American growth. Such an exclusion would be the 
tocsin sounding universal bankruptcy throughout her realms. ' 

With the British West India possessions our trade has been sub- 
ject to great vicissitudes, as we have previously remaiked. We saw 
the measures of the mother country to arrest it previous to the Revo- 
lution. Countervailing systems have been over and over resorted to. 
The President of the United States in 1816 declared : ** The depressed 
state of our navigation is to be ascribed in a material degree to its 
exclusion from the colonial ports of the nation most extensively con- 
nected with us in commerce J' In the same year the restrictions for 
Canada and Nova Scotia were relaxed, and our trade to them mag- 
nified threefold. The retaliatory acts of Congress, 1817, 1818, 1820, 
upon the navigation acts of England, resulted in so much suffering to 
the West India planters that they remonstrated to Parliament, and 
succeeded in having their ports opened to our trade. These ports 
were again closed in 1826, but in 1890 the United States having ac- 
cepted the terms of Britain, they were opened. This last ar- 
rangement was conceived most beneficial to our commerce, but manv 
have expressed strong doubts. It was thought a triumph of Britisn 
policy by some of the leading journals there, for '< British vessels, it 
was said, may now proceed from any port in his Majesty's domin- 
ions direct to the United States, there load a full cargo, eiUier for the 
West Indies direct, or via the Provinces." 

The British West Indies consist of Antigua, Barfoadoes, Barbuda, 
Anguilla, Dominica, Grenada, the Grenadines, Montserrat, Nevis, St. 
Christopher, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, Trinidad, Tartola, and 
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Virgin Islands, Jamaica, Bahama, British Gruiana, Honduras (in 
Yucatan), The whole export and import trade of these islands with 
the mother country, according to Porter, amounted in the aggregate 
to $43,000,000 in 1839. 

British North America contains a population of 1,300,000, and its 
imports from the mother country, in genera], largely exceed its ex* 
ports to her. The divisions are Nev? Brunswick, with a population 
of 160,000, and an average annual trade of £1,000,000. Nova Scotia^ 
population 178,000 — ^trade £1,500,000. Halifax, the capital, has a 
harbor capable of protecting a thousand ships. Cape Breton^ a de- 
pendency of Nova Scotia, has a population of 27,000 on the island. 
Prince Edward's Island on the St. Lawrence, contains 47,000 in- 
habitants. Newfoundland, is settled chiefly on the coast, containi 
74,000 population. Bermuda has a small trade, and a well-known 
product, arrow-root. The territories of the Hudson Bay Company 
are vast, and used chiefly for hunting grounds. The exports of all 
those colonies are mainly grain, lumber, and fish, and their extensive 
forests fit them for enterprises in ship building, which renders their 
possession precious to so maritime a nation as Great Britain. 

The following table is compiled from the Report of the present 
Secretary of the Treasury.* 

AMERICAN TRADE WITH BRITAIN AND DEPENDENCIES. 



1822.... S30,ofr^7.... S39,^829 1834.... 

1823.... 27,571,060.... 34,072,578 1835.... 

1824.... 28,027,845.... 32,'^0,340 183(».... 

1825.... 44,217,525.... 42,394,812 1837.... 

1826.... 28,980,019.... 32,212,356 1838.... 

1827.... 32,870,465.... 33,056,374 1839.... 

1828.... 27,020,209.... 35,591,484 1840.... 

1829.... 28,071,084.... 27,582.082 1841.... 

1830.... 31,647.881.... 26,804,984 1812.... 

1831.... 39,90 1;379.... 47,956,717 1843.... 

1832.... 37,268,556.... 42,406,924 1844.... 

1833.... 39^^1,486.... 43,085865 1845.... 



ExportJ. ImnorU. 

S50,797,650 .... $52,679 293 

60.107,134.... 65,949 307 

64,487,550.... 86;022,9l5 

61,218,813 .... 52,289.557 

58 843 392.... 49,051,181 

68,169,082.... 71,600,351 

70,420,846.... 39,130,921 

62,376,402.... 51099,638 

52,306,650.... 38,613,0.13 

46,901,835.... 28,978 582 

61,721,876.... 45,459,l2-> 

61.044 535.... 49,903,725 



2. France and her Dependencies, — Before the Revolution, we had 
little commerce with France herself. The treaty of alliance formed 
with her in 1778, was expected to have caused* a close commercial 
union in all the future between the two countries ; but this was not 
realized on the restoration of peace, as it was bitterly complained by 
French writers. In 1787, our exports to France were 85,000,000, 
and imports thence 92,500,000. Her commerce with us is second 
now only to that of Great Britain. 

The French West Indies were long governed by the same illiberal 
policy as the English. The latter was willing, that the United States 
should have the products of the plantations, if her own vessels could 
carry them, but France monopolized these productions to herself, 
though willing that the islands should be supplied by America with 
what she could not herself supply. During the wars of Europe, it 
was found absolutely necessary to hold out a free trade with the 
French colonies, and this trade was oflTered to be guarantied to the 

* The official letums for the year 1846 for this and the following tables, cannot be 
obtained until the meeting of Congress in December. As soon as furnished by the 
Secretary, they will be published in our Review 
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United States, on condition, that by a new compact, the islands were 
guarantied to France. This proposal was at once declined. From 
1795 to 1801, our exports to the islands averaged $6,000,000, and our 
imports over $12,000,000. This trade has dwindled away, so that 
from 1821, to 1833, the exports and imports together, did not aver- 
age annually over $1,500,000. The estimate is exclusive of Hayti, 
which averaged $3,500,000. 

The French colonies are Martinique, Guadaloupe and its depen- 
dencies, viz.: part of St. Martins, Marie Galantc, Desirade les Saints; 
French Guiana, and Cayenne in America ; Senegal, St. Louis, and 
Goree, on the West Coast of Africa ; East of the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Isle of Bourbon, Mahe, Pondicherry, Karikal, Yanaon, and Chan- 
darnagore ; and in North America, the islands of St. Pierre, Miquelon, 
and Langley, near the coast of Newfoundland. 

AMERICAN TRADE WITH FRANCE AND DEPENDENCIES^ 



Rxporto. lOBPortJ. 

1832.... $ 7,075,332....$ 7,059,342 

1803 .... 9,568.95^ .... 6,605,343 

1824.... 10,552,304.... 9,907,412 

1825.... 11,891,326.... 11,635,581 

1826.... 12,106,429.... 9,588,896 

1827.... 13,565,356.... 9,448,562 

1828.... 12,098,341.... 10,287,505 

1829.... 12,832,304.... 9,616,970 

1830.... 11,806238.... 8,240,885 

1831.... 9,882,6TO . . . . 14,737,586 

1832.... 13,244,698.... 12,754.615 

1833.... 14,424 533...- 13,962,913 



Ezpvrta. impoitf. 

1834.'... $16,111,442.... $17,557,245 

1835 .... 20,335,066 .... 23,362,584 

1836.... 21,441,200.... 37,036,235 

1837.... 80,255,346.... 22,497,817 

1838.... 16,252,413.... 18,087,149 

1839.... 18,924,413.... 33,234,119 

1840.... 22,349,154.... 17,908,127 

1841.... 22,235,575.... 24,187,444 

1842 .... 18,738,860 .... 17,223,390 

1843.... 12,472,453.... 7,836,137 

1844.... 16,133,436.... 17,952,412 

1815.... 16,143,994.... 22,069,914 



3. Spain and Dependencies, — The period of our greatest trade, 
from 1805 to 1815, since greatly declined. Chief exports in that direc- 
tion from us, are, fish, flour, oil, rice, tobacco, &c. Imports : wines, 
brandies, and fruits. With the colonies, during the wars of Europe, 
we had a most extensive traffic, amounting at times in ffross to 
920,000,000 annually. The decline, as in other West Indies, has been 
marked. Exports, principally provisions, lumber, oil, candles, and 
some foreign products ; imports, sugar, coffee, segars. Since 1^25, 
our accounts with Spanisli America have been kept separate from 
those with Spain. 

The Spanish possessions are, the Balearic in the Mediterranean, 
and Canary Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, in the 
East Indies ; but Spain has not now a foot of ground on the Continent 
of America. Of Cuba, McGregor remarks in 1844, the United 
States supplied but a very small proportion of the manufactures con- 
sumed in the West Indies, which she has the best means of produ- 
cing. Nearly all the manufactures entering there from England are in 
Spanish bottoms, while American manufactures are in United States 
vessels. Spanish vessels can go to England, take in cotton goods, 
and carry them to Cuba, on better terms than American vessels can 
carry Uiem direct. This can only be acounted for, on the ground, 
that the paper currency of the United States carries the level of 
prices too high, to admit of profitable shipment, to the specie prices 
of Cuba. The Importo and Exports of Cuba average about 
^,000,000 each, annually. 
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AMERICAN TRADE WITH SPAIN AND DEPENDENCIES. 



Exportt. Import!. 

1822.... 8 8,433,212.... $12776,841 

1K23.... 10,963,398.... 14,233,690 

1824.... 15,367,278.... 

1825.... 5,921,549.... 

1826.... 6.687,351.... 

1827.... 7,321,994.... 

18-28.... 7,204,627.... 

1829.... 6,889,094.... 

IhSC... 6,049,051.... 

IS31.... 5,661,420.... 

1}TJ2.... 6,399.183.... 

1833.... 6,506,041.... 



15 857,007 

9,566,237 

9,623,420 

9,100,369 

8,167,546 

6,801,374 

8,373,681 

11.701,201 

10,863 290 

13,431,207 



1834... 
1835... 

looO • . . . 

1837.... 

1838.... 
1839..., 
1840.... 

l04i ... I 
lo4« . . . < 
ICHO . • • ■ 

1814.... 
1845.... 



Exporia. 

S6,S6r556.... 
7,069,279.... 
8,081,668.... 
7,604,002.... 
7,684,006 .... 
7,724,429.... 
7,617,347.... 
7,181,409.... 
6,323,295.... 
3,953,694 .... 
6,751,811 .... 
7,790.442.... 



bnpocfiv. 
$13,527,464 
15,617,140 
19,345,G90 
18 927,871 
15,971394 
19,276,755 
14 019 647 
16,316,30J 
12,I76.5SB 
6 980,504 
13 775 451 
10 590,&4-« 



4. Portugal, — To our^ade with Portugal, the same stimulus was 
given during the career of Bonaparte, that was given to the trade with 
Spain, and principally In the periods, from 1795 to 1801, and from 
1809 to 1814. Since then, the trade has greatly decreased. The 
colonial trade was unimportant, until the removal of the home govern- 
ment to Brazil. 

Portugal, even before the days of king Emanuel, and of the relebra* 
ted Albuquerque, was justly celebrated for the adventurous spirit 
of its navigators ; its commerce was also extensive. The trade of 
Portugal however, has, even when Brazil formed one of her colonies, 
been greatly overrated ; although there is no doubt of its having 
greatlv declined. The foreign trade is chiefly confined to Lisboo 
and Oporto, and consists in exports, chiefly of wine, salt, and raw 
produce ; imports, manufactured goods, produce, corn, and flour.* 

Portugal has no American possessions, and few in Asia or Africa. 
In the Atlantic she has the Azores, near at hand ; the island of Ma- 
deira of some importance, and the Cape de Verde Islands. 

AMERICAN TRADE WITH PORTUGAL AND DEPENDENCIES. 



Export!. Imports. 

1826.... 8313^ .... S 765,203 
1827.... 357,270.... 659,001 
1828.... 291,614.... 433,655 
1829.... 322,911.... 687,8(;j 
1830.... 279,?J9.... 471,613 
1831.... 294,383.... 397 550 
1832.... 296218..,. 485.2G1 
1833.... 442,561.... 555;i37 
1834.... 322,493... 699,122 
. 521,413.... 1,125,713 



Exports. impoitt. 

1836.... S191,007.... S672;670 



1835 



1837.... 
1 8>>o .... 
1839.... 
1840.... 
1811.... 
1812.... 
1843.... 
1841... 
1845.... 



423,705 

232,131.... 

244,354..., 

321,256.... 

349113.... 

302,961.... 

168534.... 

252,170.... 

347,^80.... 



928,291 
725 058 
1,182,323 
599.894 
574,841 
317,<W4 
71,369 
257,015 
501,731 



5. Russia, — Since the Age of the Czar Peter, 1680, the advances of 
this empire have been prodigious. It^s population now is, at least, 
70,000,000, and its acquisitions from Sweden, Poland, Turkey, 
Persia, andTartary, in territory, have been immense. With the enter- 
prise of such sovereigns as the present, Russia must soon take a high 
rank among the nations of the world. Her late tariff evidences the 
improvement 

The empire of Russia, including the greater part of the ancient kiogdoTB ct 
Poland, and the Uses of Aland, etc, which formcily belonged to Sweden; the an* 
cicnt kingdoms of A»trnkan and Kazao conqupred'from the Tartars; the Crimea, 
Litilc Tartary, Bessarabia, aQd a puition of MpldaTla, tak^n freoi the Ouom^an 

• ]^IcOrcgor. 
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empire; the encroachmeats over the regions of the Caucasus, on the possessioDs 
of me natives, and on the dominions of Turkey and Persia ; that vast region ex- 
tending east from the confines of Europe to the Pacific, and to Behring's Strait, 
and north from the confines of Persia and Tartary to the Arctic Circle; aJso, a 
great, valuable and undefined ezfeent of country along the North-west coast of 
America; occupies altogether even a greater portion of the surface of the globe 
than the vast but widely spread British Empire. 

The AmericaD trade with Russia, previous to 1833, seldom exceeded 
in exports $1,000,000, except in 1810, Ml and M2, when they reached 
$6,006,000; consisting of sugar, coffee, and cotton, a great portion of 
the last finding its way thence to England. Imports : hemp, iron, duck, 
and cordage. 

AMERICAN TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 

1836. ...$911,013.... fS2JTS.5S4 1841.... $1, 0257729.... S3,817;448 

1837.... 1,306,732.... 2,816,116 1842..... 836,593.... 1,350,106 

1838.... 1,048,289.... 1,898,396 1843.... 386,793.... 742,803 

1839 .... 1,239,246 .... 3,393,894 1844 ... . 555,414 .... 1,059,419 

14^.... 1,169,481.... 2,572,427 1845.... 727,337.... 1,492^ 

0. Sweden^ Norway^ and Denmark^ — The natire products and ex- 
ports of the first two embrace copper, iron, lumber, naval stores. 
Highly restrictive tariffs. Our average import from 1820 to 1883, 
about $1,000,000, and export, $3,000,000. At the close of the 
eighteenth century our trade with Swedish West Indies was qttfte 
considerable, and in 1807, during a non-intercourse with other pow- 
ers, large exports were made to Denmark and Norway, to be re-ship- 
ped thence. The Danish West Indies enjoyed a similar privilege. 
From 1821 to 1841, our imports from Denmark averaged over 
$1,000,000, and the exports to her about $2,000,000 ; since then both 
imports and exports have decreased very much, the former about one- 
half. 

AXXRICAN TRADE WITH SWEDEN AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Eiuwli- Imports. ExpQrti. loipoitB. 

1836.... 8700^.... $1^,603 ISIl.... S771,210.... $1,^641 

1837.... 507,523.... 1,468,878 1842.... 477,965.... 914,176 

18S8.... 355852.... 900,790 1843.... 67,762.... 278,674 

1839.... 470,914.... 1566,142 1844.... 295,^5.... 445,553 

1840.... 652,546.... L275,458 1845.... 363,667.... 640,057 

7. China, — Though ever jealous of foreigners, and indisposed to 
change, the progress of events is brinnng the Chinese into nearer 
connection with the rest of the world. When these hundreds of 
milions come to understand the advantage and importance of com- 
merce, we expect an extension of the trade of the world in an incon- 
ceivable degree. Already have Great Britain and the United States 
exacted from her more liberal treaties of intercourse, which on a for- 
mer occasion we published. Should an overland communication be 
ever established from the United States to China, a thing not unlike- 
ly, the trade of that vast empire necessarily falls into our hands, and 
what it will be, may be judged from the fact, that as early as 1830, 
with Britain alone, it amounted to $41,856,2&3. Our trade with 
China began in 1784 ; two years afVer a sloop arrived there' from 
Boston, of 80 tons burthen, and with 7 men ; five years after, we had 
more vessels at Canton than any other nation, except Britain. Im- 
ports : tea, silks, nankeens, chinaware, tLC Exports : furs, ginseng, 
cotton goods, cotton, specie, du:. ^ 
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397 THE PROGRESS OF AM KM JAN COMMERCE, 

A great part of oar trade with China is carried on from foreign ^ 

ports, on American account. In 1800 we furnished the Chinese furs, 
obtained from North-west America, and seal-skins from the poles. 
The imports of tea, for the year ending Julj, 1^5 and 11^46, were, 

1B46l 18M. 

Green tea 13,802,099 13,355,104 

Black tea &,950,459 3,321,790 



Total lbs 20,752.558 16,676^4 

AMERICAN TRADE WITH CHINA, 

Eiporti. ImporU. ExportL Inpoiti. 

1836.... SMd4,^^"* S7,324,816 1841.... $1,2S3;816.... 83,^,389 

1837.... 630,591.... 8,965,337 1842.... 1,444,397.... 4.934,645 

1838.... 1,516,603.... 4,764.536 1843.... 2,418,958.... 4,385,566 

1839.... 1,533,601.... 3,678,509 1844.... 1,756,941.... 4,931,255 

1840.... 1,009,966.... 6,640,829 1845.... 2,275,995.... 7,285,914 

8. Italy and the Italian States. — Their population estimated al 
about 21,000,000. The following departments are included nnder 
one general head : Lombardo-Venitian kingdom, including the gov- 
ernments of Trieste, Sardinia, Tuscany, Parma, Lucca, Modena, 
Papal states, kingdom of Naples. The goyemment, the disunion of 
the country, the rdigion, the people themselves, the climate, the soil, 
the non-division of property in some states, its subdivision in other 
states, are, one or the other, it is said, ascribed as the causes which 
have effected all that of food or of evil, is presented to us in the ex- 
isting aspect of Italy, and of the condition of the Italian people. 

AMERICAN TRADE WITH ITALY. 

Exporu. loaporti. Exporta. InfNRlk. 

1836 ... . S664;O50 • • • • Si,970,246 1841 ... . 0912,318. . . . S1.15li23& 

1837.... 623,677.... 1,827,181 1842.... 820,517.... 987,587 

1838.... 459,893.... 944,238 1843... 728,221.... 394,664 

1839.... 438,152.... 1,182,297 1844.... 576,823.... 1,096,926 

1840 .... 1,473,185 .... 1,157,200 1845 .... 817,921 .... 1,301^77 

9. Netherlands and its Dej>endencies, — ^The Netherlands or Low 
Countries, now known by the name of Austrian, French, and Dutch 
Flanders, and the Seven United Provinces, forming the Republic of 
Holland, were anciently known by the name of Lower Germany, or 
Belgium. They were reduced to a deplorable condition after the 
fall of 'the Western empire, by the ravages of the barbarians. In 
1890 the revolution in Belgium separated the kingdom of Nether- 
lands into two. That of the Netherlands was reduced to the origin- 
al Seven United Provinces, with a part of Luxemburg, and Limburg 
added. One of the most prominent sources of the wealth of Hol- 
land, is the persevering industry in the pursuit of ^ain, continued by 
each individual during life, and transnritted by each to his successor ; 
and the most extraordinary frugality in the manner of living, joined 
to the universally governing maxim among the Dutch, that it is a dis- 
grace not to live upon much less than one's income.* 

In 1805-7, the exports of the United States to Holland averaged 
over $15,000,000; but from 1821 to 1833, the average was not above 
$3,000,000, and the average of imports $1,000,000, the former prin- 
cipally of cotton, rice, and tobacco, of American produce ; the latter, 
woolen, linen, spirits, manufactured iron, steel, lead, ^^c. With the 

i^MQ * McGregor) vol. 1, p. 802. 
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Dutch West Indies our commerce was greater prerious to 1800, than 
since. We «ajoyed at that period, to a large extent, the carriage of 
her East India produce. ^ 

AHBRICAN TRADE WITH NETHERLANDS AND DEPENDENCIES. 



1822.... S5,801,639.... $2,708^2 
1823.... 7,767,075.... 2,125,587 
1824.... 3,617,389.... 3,355.526 

1826.... 5,895,499.... 

1826.... 4,794,070.... 

3,826,674 .... 

3,'083,359 .... 

4,622,120.... 

4,562,437.... 

3,096,609 . . . 



1827.... 
1828. . .. 
4829 .... 
1830.... 
1831.... 
1832.... 
1833 .... 3,566,361 .... 2,347,343 



2,265,378 
2.174.181 
i;722,070 
1,990,431 
1,617,334 
1,356,766 
1,653,031 



6,035,466.... 2,358,474 



1834.... S4,598]739 . . . . 82,12^^ 

1835.... 4,411,053.... 2,903,718 

1836.... 4,799,157.... 3,861,614 

1837.... 4,285,767.... 3,370,828 

1838.... 3,772,206.... 2,194,238 

1839.... 2 871, •239.... 3,473,220 

1840.... 4,546,086.... fi.326,896 

1841 ... . 3,288,741 .... 2;440,437 

1842.... 4,270,770.... 2,214,520 

1843.... 2,370,884.... 816,541 

1844.... 3,453,386.... 2,136,380 

1845.... 3,610,602.... 1,897,623 



10. The Zollverein. — ^The German Siates cemented a close union 
with each other, on the 22d March, 1833, in the celebrated con« 
▼ention, called the ZoUverein or Customs Union, consisting of Prus- 
sia, Bavaria, Sazonj, Wortemberg, Baden, and other States of the 
Germanic Confederation, except Austria, Hanover, Oldenburff, 
Mecklenburff, Hoistein, and the Hanse Towns. By this Union is 
prevented all ihe inconvenience of Custom-house barriers, and the 
expense of a multitude of revenue officers. The pojpulation of the 
Union in 1837 was 26,042,333 ; since augmented by the accession of 
Brunswick, Schaumburg, and Luxemburg. There is a perfect free 
trade between the States, and their respective commodities exchanged 
without duties. This, with the opportunities of interchanging ideas, 
and receiving intelligence, it is said, constitute the greatest material, 
moral and civilized blessings, ever enjoyed by the German people. 
The manufacturing industry of this confederation bids fair to be very 
great, and a large demand for our cottons may be expected. The 
treaty attempted to be negotiated with these states, a few years ago, 
will be remembered. Our direct trade with them is yet small ; the 
whole amount of imports from Prussia in 1846, was (31,082, and 
exports to her •&07,121. 

11. The Hanse Towns. — Every one is familiar with the antiquity 
and celebrity of this league, which has from seventy cities diminish- 
ed to three — Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubec. We export to Bre- 
men in greater quantities than to the others ; principally of tobacco, 
which is distributed thence throughout Germany, rrussia, Austria^ 
and even Italy and Russia. Hamburg is the greatest entrepot for 
the northern nations of Europe. The manufactures of Germany are 
brought there by the Canals, the Elbe and the Weser. Its East In- 
dia trade is large. In IIOT, '98, '99, oar trade with Hamburg ranged 
from 15 to 23 millions a year. 

AH ERIC AK TRADE WITH HAKSB TOWNS. 



Cncrta. ImpaitB. 

1836.... $4,3(3;882.... $4,994,820 
1837.... 3,754,949.... 5,642,221 
1838.... 3,291,645.... 2,847,358 
1839.... 2,801,067.... 4,849,150 
1840..-- 4,1^8,459..- 2^21,493 



1841.... $4,560,716.... $3,44919^64 
1848..-. 4,564,513.... 2,274,019 
1843.-.- 3,291,932.... 920,865 
1844.... 3,566,687.... 2,136,386 
1845.... 4,945,020.... 9,912,537 
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1^ Mexico. — ^The continual conTulsioiis of thU (Country harCr of 
course, prereuted the growth of any considerable trade. The im- 
ports into the republic in 1841 .were $12,300,000, of which the Uni- 
ted States supplied but 800,000. The exports were aboiit $20,000,000, 
of which $18,500,000 was in specie. The chief ports are Vera Cruz, 
TampicOy and Matamoras. To the northern province of Santa F^ 
our trade was in rapid progress, and the amount of nierdiandise sent 
there in 1813, about half a million dollars. But this is a mere item, 
compared with the immense amounts which that counrtry veqinres. 
Should the present war result in a permanent acquisitionof territory 
beyond the Nueces, and a liberal treaty of reciprocity between the two 
goTernments, it is almost mipossible to conceive the extension which 
will be given to ova* trade in tliat quarter. The divisions of the Re- 
public are Yucatan, Tobosco, Chiapa, Oaxaca, Vera Cruz, Puebla, 
Tlascala, Meuco, Queretaru, Guanaxuatu, Michoacan, Colima, Ja- 
lisco or Xalisco, Zacatecas, San Luis Potosi, Durango, New Leon, 
Tamai^pas, Cohahuila, Chihuahua, New Mexico or Santa F^ Oc- 
cidente, m 



AMKRICAM TBADE WITU MEXICO^ 



1836.... $1^1^50.... 83916,198 

1837.... 4,173,9&7.... 6,331,8(57 

1838..., 3,886,484.... ^4,814,258 

1839.... 2.331,1&1.... &,026,761 

183(K.... 41837,458..., 5,335,341 

1831.... 6,178,318.... 5,166,745 

1833.... 3,467,541.... 4,396,954 

1833 .... 5,408,091 .... 5,453,818 

1834.... 5^365,053..., 8,0G&,06B 

1835 .... 9,039,331 .... 9,490,446 



1886.... 
1837. .. . 
1838.... 
1839..., 

BO'zV. ... 

1841.... 
lo43t« ... 

1843.... 

AO^ ■ • • • • 

1845.... 



Exportiw 

$6,041,635.... 

o ,CK)U.«S!&5 . • V » 
2,164;097.... 
2,787,363.,.. 
2,515,341 .... 
2,036,630. . . . 
1,534^333.... 
1,471,937.... 
1,794833.... 
1,152,331.... 



Imparti. 
95,615,811^ 
5,654,00-^ 
3,500,70i> 
3,127.15:^ 
4,175.001 
3,284,957 
1.985,69(> 
2,762,400. 
2,387,00'3 
1,702 936 



1842.... 899966..... 1,366997 

18^ .... 653,370 .... 898,447 

1844.... 1,128,356.... 1,441,344 

1845.... 1,405,740.... 1,386^367 



13. Hayti.—^inee the independence of the island, its trade has 
funk almost to nothing, as we may judge from tfie fact, that iA 1791 
it exported double the quantky of coffee exported ia 1^22, and about 
three hundred timea the quantity of sugar I 

▲MBRICAN TRADB WIJH HAYTU 

183^.... Sl,3^Io39.... Sl,^!oi9 1841.... Sl,^'S!557.... Sl.wSSiS* 

1837.... 1,011,981.... 1,440,856 ~^ 

1838.... 910,355.... 1,375,762 
1839 .... 1 ,122,559 .... 1,377989 
1840. . . . 1,027,314 .... 1 ,352,824 

14. South America. — ^The seats of our roost considerable trade in 
this direction, are Venezuela, New Graiuida, and Equador, Central 
America, Brazil, Argentine and Cisplatine Republics, and Chili. 

TRiU>B WITH SOUTH AMERICA. 

1836.... $5^486^559.... 81^,967,144 

1837.... 4,742,652.... 8,903,798 

1838.... 5^292,231.... 6,933.735 

I83».... 5,864,438.... 9,896,303 

1840 .... 5,891,478 .... 9,093,688 

These tables will furnish abundant food to the reader for reflection^ 
Our space will not allow a full analysis of them at present. It is 
su£kient to observe generally, that they exhibit a steadily progres- 



1841.... S&,46l,38l.... Si[!SJm12 

1842.... 5,761,808.... n,034,94(> 

1843.... 4,197,406.... 7,159635 

1844.... 5696,292.... 1I,©I4,843 

1845.... 5 918.039.... 10,485,025 
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sivc trade wiili Dritaiu and France, in which the exports to the former 
are ahvays greatest, and the imports from the latter. For Portugal 
and Spain we discover the imports to be in general double the ex- 
ports. Russia and Sweden exhibit the same results, the former fall- 
ing ofT in exports from us, and the latter in imports to us. The im- 
ports from China range from two to five times the value of exports. 
Italy takes from us but half the amount we import from her. The 
exports to Netherlands and Hanse Towns, always exceed the imports 
thence, sometimes twofold. The imports from Mexico and exports 
to her, have greatly declined, the former always greatest. The im- 
ports from South America and Hayti exceed the exports ; in the 
former case by one-half. 

The Austrian Lloyd's List, in an article founded upon official docu- 
ments, sums up the foreign commerce of Europe. We have taken 
10,000 as a unit, and the proportionate parts of which wUl represent 
the commerce of each State. 



Places not enumerated 55 

Spain 60 

Portugal 70 

Bremen 90 

Denmark 100 

Tuscany 105 



COMMERCE OF EUROPE. 

Sweden and Norway 110 

Two Sicilies 130 

Aastria 140 

Prussia 150 

Belgium 200 

Sardinia 210 



Rassia 300 

Hamburg 390 

Holland 500 

Prance 1,300 

Qreat Britain 6,100 

10,000 



It will thus appear that the trade of England b about twice as great 
nearly as that of all the rest of Europe together. The whole Euro- 
pean mercantile marine, without including the coasting trade, com- 
prehends 260,000 vessels, measuring in all 33,403,000 tons. The 
total amount of merchandise carried in them, $2,387,163,000. 

The following tables founded upon the reports of the Treasury 
Department and other authentic data, hare been prepared with great 
pains and labor. They will exhibit in one riew the entire commerce 
of our country, from the Revolution until the present day. Previous 
Co 1790, it should be remarked, there was no establishment for ob- 
taining accurately the whole exports and imports of the country; and 
previously to 1821, the particulars of our trade were scarcely at all 
given.* During the Revolution we had no trade ; nor any with any 
other nation than Britain, of much consequence, from the close of 
the war until 1789. 

TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH ENGLAND. 

fmnito. Exporti. taiparia. Eiporti. 

ITH^l.... jr749546.... i3,G79,467 1787.... £ 893;637.... je3,0(»;ill 

1785.... 893,594.... 2,308,023 1788.... 1,023,789.... 1,886,142 

178<i.... 843,119.... 1,603,465 1789.... 1,050,198.... 3,525,298 

« We should have been pleased to have introduced, upon our commerclaJ treaties 
with foreign powers, some observations, but the present article is already too extended. 
Indeed we have not been able to obtain the work of Mr. Smith, thus alluded to in 
McGregor's Legidation, (fv. *' In compliance with a resoiuUon of Congress passed 
3d March, 1831, a digest of the existing commardal regulations of foreign countries 
with which the United States have intercourse, was ordered to be published. The 
execution of this arduous work was entrusted to a very competent pubucist, Mr. John 
Spear Smith, ond the first volume published in 1833. and the whole as for as informa- 
tion could then be collected in four volumes, in 183o." 
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IX PORTS AND EXPORTS UNITED STATES FROX I'TOO TO 1846. 



IMPORTS. 



EXPOBT8, 



Yean. 

1790. 

mi. 

1792. 
1793. 
1794. 
1795. 
1796. 
1797. 
1798. 
1799. 
1800. 
1801. 
1803. 
1803. 
1804. 
1805. 
1806. 
1807. 
1806. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1813. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 

lais. 

1844. 

1845. 

T76 



Total TdtM'of 
Importa. 

. 823,0010,030.. 

.. 29,200,000.. 

.. 31,500,000.. 

.. 31,100,000.. 

.. 34,600,000.. 

.. 69,756,268.. 

.. 81,436,164.. 

.. 75,379,406.. 

.. 68,651,700.. 

.. 79,069,148.. 

.. 91,252,768.. 
..111,363,511.. 

.. 76,333,333.. 

. . 04,000,000 . • 

.. 85,000,000.. 
. . 120,600,000 . . 
..129,410,000.. 
. . 138,500,000 . . 
.. 56,990,000.. 
.. 59,400,000.. 
.. 85,400,000.. 
.. 53,400,000.. 
.. 77,030,000.. 
.. 22,005,000.. 
.. 12,966,000.. 
..113,041,274.. 
,.147,103,000.. 
.. 99,250,000.. 
..121,750,000.. 
.. 87,125,000.. 
.. 74,450,000.. 
.. 62,585,724.. 
.. 83,dll,511.. 
.. 77,579,367.. 
.. 80,549,007.. 
.. 96,340,075.. 
.. 84,974,477.. 
.. 79,484,068.. 
.. 88,509,824.. 
.. 74,492,627.. 
.. 70,876,920.. 
..103,191,124.. 
..101,029,266.. 
..108,118,311.. 
..136,521,333.. 
..149,895,742.. 
..189,980,035.. 
..140,989,217.. 
..113,717,401.. 
..162,092,132.. 
..107,141,519.. 
..127,946,177.. 
..100,162,087.. 
.. 64,753,799.. 
. . 108,435,035 . . 
..117,254,364.. 



Retained ftr 

CoDauDption. 

.$22,460,844. 

. 28,687,959. 
. 29,746,902, 
. 28,990,428. 
. 28,073,767. 
. 61,266,796. 
. 55,136,164. 
. 48,379,406. 
. 35,551,700. 
. 33,546,148. 
. 62,121,891. 
. 64,720,790. 
. 40,558,362. 
. 51,072,594. 
. 48,768,403. 
. 67,490.981. 
. 69,126,764. 
. 78,856,442. 
. 43,992,586. 
. 38,602,469. 
. 61,008,705. 
. 37,377,210. 
. 68,534,873. 
. 19,157,155. 
. 12,819,831. 
.106,457,924. 
.129 964,444. 
. 79,891,931. 
.102,323,304. 
. 67,959,317. 
. 56,441,971. 
. 41,283,336. 
. 60,955,309. 
. 60,035,645. 
. 56,211,850. 
. 63,749,432. 
. 60,434,865. 
. 56,084,932. 
. 66^14,807. 
. 67,834,049. 
. 56,489,441. 
. 83,157,598. 
. 76,989,793. 
. 88,295,576. 
. 103,308,5(21 . 
.129,391,247 
. 168,233,675 . 
.119,134,255. 
.101,264,801. 
.144,597,607. 
. 88,951,207. 
.112,447,096. 
. 88,440,549. 
. 58,201,092. 
. 96,950,168. 
.101,907,734. 



819,666,000.. 
18,500,000 . . 
19,000,000.. 
21,000,000 . . 
26 500,000.. 
39,500,000.. 
40,764,097.. 
29,850,036.. 
28,527,097.. 
33,142.522.. 
31,840.903.. 
47.473,304 . . 
36,708,189 . . 
42,205,961 . . 
41,467,477.. 
42,387,002.. 
41,253,727.. 
48,699,592 . . 

31,405,700.. 

42,366,679 . . 

45,294,041 . . 

30,032,109.. 

25,006,152.. 
6,782,273.. 

45,974,403.. 

64,781,896.. 

68,313,500.. 

73,854437.. 

50976,838.. 

51,683,640.. 

43,071,894.. 

49,874,185.. 

47,155,408.. 

50,649,500.. 

66,944,745.. 

53,055,710.. 

56.921,691.. 

60,669,669.. 

65,700,193.. 

59,462,029 . . 

61,277,057.. 

63,137,470.. 

70,317,698.. 

81,034,168.. 
101,189,082.. 
106,916,680.. 

95,564,414.. 

96,033,821 . . 
103,533,891.. 
113,895,634.. 
106,383,722.. 

92,960,996.. 

77,793,783.. 

99,715,179 . . 

99,299,776 . . 



$ 539,156.. 
. 512,041.. 
. 1,753,098.. 
. 2,109,572.. 
. 6,526,333.. 
. 8,489,473.. 
.26,300,000.. 
.27,000.000.. 
.33,000,000.. 
.45,523,000.. 
.39,130,877.. 
.46,642,721.. 
.35,774,971.. 
.13,594,073.. 
.36,231,597.. 
.53,179,019.. 
.60,283,236.. 

. (Xf ,!)4o,D0C/ • . 

. 12,997,414 . . 
.30,797,531.. 
.24,391,295.. 
.16,022,790.. 
. 8,495,127.. 
. 3,847,845.. 
. 146,169.. 
. 6,583,350.. 
.17,138.556.. 
.19,358,069.. 
.19,426,696.. 
.19,165,683.. 
. 18,008,029 . . 
.21,302,488.. 
.22,286,202.. 
.27,653,622.. 
.25,337,157.. 
.32,590,643.. 
.24,539,612.. 
.23,403,136.. 
.31,595.017.. 
.16,656^478.. 
.14,367,479.. 
.20.033,626.. 
.24,089,473.. 
.19,822.735.. 
.23,312;8ll.. 
.20,504,495.. 
.21,746,360.. 
.21854,962.. 
.12,452,795.. 
. 17,494,525 . . 
.18,190,313.. 
. 15,469,061 . . 
.11,721,536.. 
. 6 552,697.. 
.11,484,867.. 
.15,346,830.. 



TMaL 

820,205,156 
. 19,012,041 
, 20,753,098 
. 26,109,573 
. 33,026,233 
. 47,989,473 
. 67,064,097 
. 56.850,205 
. 61,627,097 
. 78,665,522 
. 70,971,780 
. 94,115,925 
. 72,483,160 
. 56,800,033 
. 77,699,074 
. 95,566.021 
.101,530,963 
.108,343,150 
. 32,430,960 
. 52,203,231 
. 66,757,974 
. 61,316,831 
. 38,527,236 
. 37,855,997 
. 6,927,441 
. 52,557,753 
. 81,920,453 
. 87,671,569 
. 93,281,133 
. 70,142,521 
. 69,691,679 
. 64,974,382 
. 72,160,387 
. 74,699,030 
. 75,986,657 
. 99,535,388 
. 77,595323 
. 82,324,827 
. 73,264,686 
. 72,358,671 
. 73,849,506 
. 81 310,583 
. 87,176,943 
. 90,140,433 
.104,336,973 
.121,693,677 
. 128 663.040 
.117,419,376 
. 108,486,616 
.121,028,416 
. 132,085,946 
.121,851,803 
.104,691,534 
. 84,346,486 
.111,300,040 
.114,646,606 
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THE PROGRESS OF AMERICAN COMMERCE. 



Maine 1820-^9. 

N. Hampshire " 
Vermont 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
New Jersey 
Delaware 
Dist. Columbia " 
N. Carolina " 

Ohio 1831-39. 

Michigan . . 1830-39 . 



EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE OTHER STATED. 

Avemce Exn. 
U;l, 0:^31)30. 
.. 27,1*35. 



ii 
(( 

C( 



Aven«« Exp. Averace Imp. 
. S647,673.. S99.V231.... 1839-46. 
... 140,174.... ai5J,5-J7.... »* 
.. .441,127. ...2U,5()«.... 
... 498.728.... 45:2,:J70.... 
...609,820. ...839,857.... 
... 33,951. ...159676.... 
... 51,117.... 49.846.... 
...816,310.... 2^^9 488.... 
...493 270. ...259 595.... 
,..114,213.... 9,29:*.... 
... 43,311.... 94,427.... 



<c 
(( 
If 

t( 

CI 

(; 
(I 
Ii 
(« 



341477 . 
615,6^. 
255,li>6. 

33 778 . 

71.913. 
55'1,73> . 
342 510. 
537,9i>!» . 
208,343. 



Ave! 9^ Imp. 
. 61ih5l4<i 
... 51 80 J 
...213,131 
...3-25 8HI 
...3-21,313 
... 6334 
. . . 3,228 
• . • »>* *>Vr»^ 

...207 159 
... 24,293 
...110,358 



These tables have been drawn up by tis with great care and labor. 
The reader %vill for himself deduce those conclusions, which a want of 
space prevents us from introducing into the article. The imports of 
Florida, previously to 1839, for several years averaged near $200,000, 
and the exports 9100,000; the amounts in 181G were $107,863 
and $1,514,745; Missouri is lirst named as an importer in 1833, 
Mississippi in 1836, having exported from the early part of the cen- 
tury; the first imported in 1845, $54,429, the seconii %73S ; Kentucky 
and Tennessee imported in 1845, $17,469 and $0,939, the export in 
the one having been in 1802, $626,000, and the other $443,000. In- 
diana exported in 1804, $17,320. 

EXPORTS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PRODUCTS OF THE YEAR END- 
ING JULY 1, 1S45. 



AMERICAN. 

The Sea. 

CodFiaheries 0803,353 

Herring, Mackerel, &c 208,654 

Whale, Ac., Oil 1,520,363 

Sperm Oil 975,195 

Whalebone 762,642 

Bpenn Candles 336,917 

The Forest. 

Skins and Furs 1,248,355 

GinAng 177.146 

Stave*, Lumber, &c 2,351.419 

Bark and other Dyes 70,616 

Manufactured Wood 677,420 

Naval Stores, &c 814 969 

Ashes 1,210,496 

Agriculture, 

Cotton 51,739,643 

Tobacco 7,469,819 

Flour 5,338,593 

Pork, Bacon, Lard, &c 3,991,284 

Rice 2,160,456 

^tf. Tallow, &c 1,926,809 

Butter and Cheese 878.805 

Horses and Mules 385,488 

Sheep 23,94S 

Wheat 336,779 

Com and Meal 1,053,293 

Rye, Meal, Oats, dbc 290,861 

Biscuit 366,294 

Potatoes 122,936 

Apples 81,306 

Flaxseed and Hops, 172,319 

77$ 



Brown Su^ar $11,107 

Indigo 70 

Manitfacttires, 

Cotton Goods 4,327.928 

Soap and Candles 623,946 

Leather, Shoes, dbc, 328 091 

Furniture 277 4b8 

Coaches, &c 55,821 

Hats 70597 

Saddlery £0,817 

War 2.34 191 

Spirits £91.226 

Mall Liquor C9.5^2 

Linseed Oil, &c y2ul4 

Sn uff and Tobacco 5:>i.49^ 

Coida;?e ,55.016 

Iron, Castings, Nai^, &c. . . 84.'>,0l7 

Sugar Refined \CA\X>'Z 

Chocolate i .iiw 

Gunpowder 12*J :m 

Copper and Brass 91,irM'» 

Drugs 2l2.K]7 



Flax and Hemp 

Clothes 

Combs and Buttons 

Bru-shcs 

Billiard Board.s 

Umbrellas , 

Skins 

Fire Engines 

Priming Material ., 
Musical Material... 
Books and Maps . . . 



M,7iJ-' 

59,' 5:« 

2;J 7:)1 

2.20J 

1,551 

2.5KJ 

I6.3t^i 

12,f«;0 

26 774 

I8,:ivi9 

43,298 
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Paper aod Stationery $106,190 

Paints and Varnish 50,165 

Vinegar 14,375 

Glass 98,760 

Earthenware 7,393 

Tin 10,114 

Pewter and Lead 14,404 

Stone 17,626 

Gold and Silver 3,229 

Jewelry, Ac 10,435 

Trunks 3,236 

Brick and JUme 8,701 

Salt 45,151 

Lead 342,646 

Coins 644,446 

Molasses 90,771 Total $16^,830 

Whole export of the year, $114,646,606, of which the value of $4,788,464 only 
was in imported articles dutied and entitled to drawback. 

IMPORTS or THE 17NITBD STATES FOR THE TEAR ENDIN O XVLT 1846. 



All other arUdes $2,584,916 

Agriculture 75,409,860 

Manufactures 12,832,371 

The Forest 6,550,421 

The Sea 4,507,134 

Total $99,299,776 

PORBION PRODUCTS. 

Having paid Specific Daties 3,064,431) 
Having paid Ad Valorem .... 2,107,29*2 
Free 10,175,099 



Free of Duty. 



OoUandSUvarBolUoa, 
" Specie. 



Coflee. 

Copper in Pktee and i 

Sheet!, 
Copper in Pigf, Ban, 

DCBwbod,'*"; 

AJloOkBrutielee.*— 



107,878 
8.982.864 
6,780,514 



788,881 
§08.408 



Ad valorem Duty. 



Congo Bfanu&eturei* 
Woolen. 
. . InmuidStael, 
8,an,sn»UkandWoMted " 
Other Silki. 
lAoe, TbiMd and 2 

Cotton, ) 

Pkx. Unen. fte. 
Earthen end Stooe 2 

Ware, S 

AU other aitiolea. 



10,057.878 
4,881,097 
1,610,810 

l.in,8t7 

4. 






Specific Duty. 



ailki, 

Siiiar, 

MuJawee, 

Iron Manufteturee,- 
WineaandSpfaita,. 



4,780,666 
8,164,788 
4,888,863 
S,7V7.80« 



Sefaia, 1,100,044 

AJTocheraitadea. 8,9n,886 



fotal, 

Total ad vol., 

Total iiee.— 



84.814,863 
00,181.883 
2i,U7,M0 



Oiand total,- 



'•117,354,804 



The United States hare enacted, since the establishment of the 
government, thirty-one tariffs of duties, general or special in their 
nature. 

The first tariff was that of July 1780, the ad vahrema of which 
were 5, 7i, 10, 12)^ and 16 per cent, and a discrimination of 10 per 
cent, on the ctoss amount of duty was made in favor of American 
shipping. The tariff of 1790 was intended as further provision for 
the payment of our debts ; that of 1702, for raising means to defend the 
frontier, &c. ; that of 1794, for adding additional duties ; and the ad 
valoremSy in some instances, raised to 20 per cent The tariflb of 
1795, 1797, 1800, were of a similar nature to the last The tariff of 
1804 was to protect our seamen and commerce against the Barbary 
powers, and to impose more specific duties ; that of 181% continued 
m act February, 1810, imposed an additional duty of 100 per cent, 
upon the permaiient duties imposed by law ; and Uiat of 1813 taxes 
salt 

The tariff of 1816 was levied for revenue purposes, its average 
duties being higher upon other than the articles now called protected; 
and it was so arranged as to favor as much as possible the manufae- 
turing establishments grown up during the war and threatened with 
annihilation at its close. The highest ad valorems of this tariff are 
30 per cent., and the system of minimum8f as they are called, was 
introduced upon certain cotton cloths, raising their value by & fiction 
greatly above the true. These minimumSf until 1840, have been pre* 
served. 

The tariff of 1824 was a high tariff, and intended for the protec- 
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tion of home manufactures. It raised the ad valorems, in many in- 
stances, to 50 per cent., and extended the minimums. 

The tariff of 1828 was also general, and i( advanced the scale of 
duties upon most articles much higher than any previous tariff; dis- 
criminating widely for protection at the same time. The acts of 
1830 reduced the duty on coffee, tea, cocoa, molasses and salt. • 

The tariff of 1832. The country's debt having been paid, the Pre- 
sident suggested to Congress the propriety of reducing the duties. 
This was done, but the principle of protection preserved. Coffee 
and teas were for the first time made/ree, and the ad valor ems now 
reduced. 

The tariff of 1833, or what has been known as the compromise. 
It was introduced by Mr. Clay in a spirit of conciliation and of true 
patriotism, to allay the excitement and discontent occasioned in 
certain sections of the Union. The protective character was in effect 
surremdered, and a gradual reduction of duties toward 20 per cent, 
substituted in its stead. The system to have effect for ten years. 

l^e tariff of 1842 was destined for a short existence, unless we 
suppose the late election returns from several powerful States evi- 
dence ft disposition in the country to repeal the tariff substituted for 
it at thie last session of Congress. This would not seem an improb- 
able inference, though it is not our province upon such an occasion 
to pronounce any opinion. We have already published the two 
tariffii in our past numbers, to which the reader can refer for himself. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his last report estimated the work- 
ihg of the different tariffs adopted previously to 1846, as follows : 

Avenge per cent on dutiable imports from 1821 to 1829 36.3 

•« " «« " » 18-29 to 1833 41.9 

" " " " " 1833 to 1843 31.9 

" " " " " 1813 to 1844 30.4 

Average last year of compromise, 23.9. First year after, 35.1 per 
cent 

In connection with these statistics and tariffs, the following judi- 
cious reflections may be inserted, which were made last year by the 
Journal of Commerce : 

«* It might have been expected that the effect of the different tariffs 
which have been enacted from time to time, would be distinctly visi- 
ble in a table like this ; but such is not the fact. There are so many 
other causes which affect the amount of imports and exports, such as 
good crops at home, short crops abroad, the state of the currency, 
and the general prosperity or prostration of business — that the effects 
of the tariff are not, in all cases, visible on an inspection of the re- 
turns. For instance, in the commercial year 1842, when (with the 
exception of one month) the lowest duties were in force that have 
existed for 20 years, the amount and proportion of imports and ex- 
ports was very nearly the same as in 1844, under the tariff which has 
since gone into operation. Again, it appears that the excess of im- 
ports over exports, instead of diminishing with each successive aug- 
mentation of duties, as would naturally have been expected, has 
generally increased ; having been greater under the tariff of 1824 
lan under that of 1816, greater still under that of 1828, and greatest 
of all under that of 1832, prior to any considerable reduction under 
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the Compromise Act. For it must be remembered that only ftoe- 
tenths of the excess above 20 per cent, had been taken off, under that 
Act, prior to the 1st of January, 1S38. It may therefore be stated, 
as a general remark, that the greatest excess of imports over exports, 
has occurred under the highest duties — we say, as a general re* 
mark, for since the present tariff went into operation, the exports 
have exceeded the imports. So also they did in 1842, and in 1^0, 
under comparatively low duties. In the last-mentioned year the ex- 
cess amounted to $25,000,000." 

In making a review of all the tables which have been given, the 
fact is forced upon us, that the South, though furnishing the great 
aggregate of the exports of the country, has declined in the relative 
importance of its foreign commerce. This has been accounted for in 
different ways. That we are a people without enterprise, is in a 
measure true, though there is no natural reason this should be the 
case. Almost all the great maritime and commercial people of an- 
cient and modem times have been Southerners ; and many, under 
suns more burning thai> ours. This has been eloquently shown by 
Col. James Gadsden in a former number of the Review : 

" It was the spirit of enterprise of these Soath-eastern and luxurious people 
(the Tyrians, &<;.), which reared to greatness and power and wealth the As- 
syrian, the Egyptian, the Median, Persian, and Arabic empires ; extended over 
Greece and italy, passed the pillars of Hercules, and explored more distant re- 
gions. It was Phoenicia which planted her Carthage on the burning sands of 
Africa, and which by her commercial power and greatness excited the envy and 
terror of Rome — a proud military people holding trade in contempt, but who had 
sufficient instinct to perceive in the wealth and energy of that Southern city a ri- 
val that would overwhelm her, if not controlled and subjected. Delenda est Car- 
ihagOy was the decree which went forth from her oracle. It was, notwithstanding, 
the commercial resources, the nerve and sinew of Carthage, which under the lead 
of a Hannibal passed the Mediterranean sea, overran Spain, scaled the Alps, 
and descended with the rapidity of her mountain torrents on the sunny plains of 
Italy, and threatened the mistress of the world under her very walls. It was com- 
mercial enterprise in the South that reared up Venice, amid the very waters of the 
Adriatic, and made 'the silks of Persia and the spices of India tributary to her 
Auxorious grandeur. Alexandria too, midway between the Indian and Mediterra- 
nean seas, though now traced only by its ruins in the sands of the desert, once held 
its high place among the great commercial marts of the world. Its decline is to be 
ascribed to the discovery of the passage around the Cape of Good Hope, To adven- 
turous Southern spirits, to Portuguese navigators, is the world indebted for that 
new avenue to the Eastern ocean and the China seas. Genoa should not be 
overlooked, or omitted in the enumeration^ of ancient Southern cities, reared by 
Southern enterprise.** 

The question then presents itself, will the South be content with 
its present position ? If a great centralization of capital at the North 
be the secret of its vast commerce, have not we to balance against it 
many other advantages ? We are as near to Europe, nearer to the 
West Indies, to South America, to Mexico, and other important 
trading points. Thousands of shipping leave our ports, with rich 

{products, annually, and they must return directly to us, in mere bal- 
ast, or take a circuitous course back by the way of New York or 
Boston. If there are any wares or merchandise to return, for our own 
consump^on, from the cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar, or grain, sent by 
us to Europe, how natural and proper is it, that these wares and 
merchandises should return directlyhere^ without beins saddled with 
the profits of intermediate hands. That the South should be depino* 
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ENT Upon the North for its imports, is inexplicable upon any sound 
principle of political economy, and evidences a state of thin^^s) humil- 
iating in the extreme. We do not want capital^ but roost sadly want 
enterprise^ which God, we implore, will give to our children, should 
it so nappen that we are irreclaimable, or past all hope. 

Something might fain be hoped, from the change which has come 
of late, in appearance, over the spirit of the dream of Charleston ; we 
htid rather said of its sound sleep. The men of that city are in 
motion again — ^but then all tliis has been of so frequent representa* 
tioa before, that every shifting of the scene boards discloses some 
well-remembered combination or results. The parts have not been 
bddly done, nor has the attendance been wanting, but the pageant has 
passed on like its predecessor pageant, imposing and meaningless. 
Sensible of the wrongs it has inflicted on its own head, this citv of 
OTHER DAYS exhibits the occasional spasms of a disturbed conscience. 
With inward groanings it rouses itself, as it were, for a giant struggle, 
and for the sure triumph which such a struggle must of necessity 
secure — ^but then as the arm is uplifted, the palsy descends upon it, 
the nerve departs, the blow stays, and the hour of high and noble re* 
solve has passed : 

, " Man, but a rash against Othello's breast, 
And he «j{r«s.'* 

We could have hoped something for New Orleans, our more than 
Tyre — great because of God's will, and not of man's counsels and 
discretion — when revolving in memory, what its Chamber of Com- 
merce said only last year, on urging, with all their hearts apparently 
in their mouths, upon Congress the establishment of a warehousing 
system. 

''The want of this system has already driven away Irom New Orleans 
nearly the whole of the Mexican trade, as the merchants of that count r}' can no 
longer procure those large and varied assortments of foreign manufactures, which 
were always to be obtained in this city. And this lucrative branch oi' commerce 
has been trancferred to Havana, wher^ a liberal warehouse system exists. While 
New Orleans retained this trade, from four to five millions oi specie were annual- 
ly received here Irom Mexico, though the amount now received is not a tenth part 
of ih<';t sum. Other parts of the Union have aUo suffered from the same cause, 
and it also operates injuriously, as regards the products and manufactures of the 
couniry, as tuese foreign purchatasni aTwa3rs bought largely of them, whoa making 
up their slock."* 

But when we consider that this very Chamber of Commerce, con- 
sisting certainly of as good men as we have among us, and as liberal 
and enterprising, huve taken no stops to organize, up to this day, an 
efficient Mercantile Association, similar to those existing in the great 

* We might have remarked at length upon the 0'>crjt!on of our system of cash duuVs, 
diiiwbu«*k, &c., and tiie dc»idoratniu of acomprJunAtVe WAssHOueiNa Systbm. Our 
I I'liis generally will sliow the comparntivciy shihII rt-vxi'Oit busjne.«s done in this 
tvnmtry. to what niiz'u bfj done under nure favonible auspice«, and X6 what has 
:tlrvady l)cea done. Pc.hips we have not dwi.lt sufficiently upon this, but it is nowioo 
Ute. W«) wiU leave the reader. how«;vor, with one rvAe. tlon. Mr. Webster stated in 
his PaneuU Ilall speech, in 16z0, "that ihe aver.iirc v.jlue of forel/rn nicrchfindira re- 
exported from the United States, fi-oin 1795 to 1817, amounted to 42-100 of our whote 
( xportatioDs. In some years ttu txportaiUm of foreign had exceeded Ihat of djmesiic 
p'-oduee," From 182'^ to 1845* the re-exports have never exceeded or.e-tfiird of the 
whole exporu, they have been more often a fourth or a fifth of their value, and In 
1843 they wer« one-ttffelflh I 
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northern cities, and absolutely neeesary to commercial progress, we 
confess that our hopes for the extension of our foreign import trade 
are not so strong as to admit of any very grievous disappointment. 
The marks of faror, of consideration, and of friendship, which have, 
over and over, been received by us from the officers and members 
of the Chamber preclude any other construction on this language, 
than that it has been forced from one '' sorrowing to speak.*' 

Let us now furnish a few statistics, showing the present amount of 
trade conducted by several of the northern cities of the Union, and 
sketch the history, advance, decline, or whatever it may be, of those 
which stretch to the south and westward. The data in our posses- 
sion for making up the first are meagre, for which the good reason 
may be assigned, that there is no such thing as a public commercial 
library here. 

The unbounded enterprise and the intelligence of Boston are pro- 
verbial. Within the past few years her progress has been more rapid 
than that of any northern city. The heart of a great and growing 
manufacturing region, she has sent out in every direction her lines 
of communication, and become a powerful competitor with the em- 
pire city for the trade of the lakes and of the North-west. She is 
the terminus already of 1,100 miles of railways alone. The dominion 
of her Lawrences and others, is that of the Medici. 

That the East is duly appreciating the advantages of an extension 
of its trade westward, by affording every possible facility, we have 
had evidence enough. The Railroad Journal, published in New 
York, by Mr. Minor, speaks plainly out : 

There is a rapidly growing disposition amon^ onr capitalists, to avail them- 
selves of a participation in tne advantages which must accrae in a short time 
Irom intercourse with the West; a matter which is biBC4>ming daily xaovo closely 
interwoven in all our business afiairs. 

A writer in Boston has laid it down as a fixed truth : 

The great West is ours — the great Welland canal, and the tendency of every 
public improvement, being to the East continually. The Michigan railroad and 
the Miami railroad, under New England management, and now also ours, must 
eventually do a business, very great and conmiensurate only with the growth of 
those vast countries, and all tending to the East, to Lake Erie, and thence to Lake 
Ontario, from thence to the two great seaports of New York and of Boston, by 
canals or by destined railroads. 

That the dangers of navigation on the western waters, and the 
frightful annual loss of life, are detrimental in a high degree to New 
Orleans, and give a preference to other modes and avenues of trans- 
portation, cannot be doubted. We may differ as to the degree of in- 
iury, though not as to the fact. Mr. Calhoun estimated it not over 
high, in his report on the Memphis Convention as 11 per cent, on 
the whole commerce of the West. We may differ in regard to the 
proper remedy for these things. Different sections of the Union are 
arrayed against each other on the question of the government's riffht 
to act. A great western convention has been lately recommended 
by the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, to meet in that city next 
May, and deliberate upon the matter. Perhaps it will happen^ that 
upon this, as upon other subjects, there will have to be a compromise.* 

• We doubted in our September number, page 89, note, whether the application of 
Mr. Calhoun's doctrines did not lead to the very results against which they are aimed, 
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It is not easy to conceive the future destiny of New York. She 
has in her hands the import trade of the country, and such are the 
unrivaled facilities for business which she presents, that it is not 
likely it will soon pass out of them. Her policy of late has been to 
tap the West, and draw off, by artificial channels, to herself, in pre- 
ference to the natural ones, its precious and illimitable wealth, in 
this she is succeeding, and will thus enjoy all the advantages of a 
back country, which nature has not in any great degree given her. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF NEW YORK. 

Imports from January to July, 1845 $35,I6J,231 

" " " " 1846 37 6'J7463 

*' " July to October, 1845 23,8G3,702 

" " " *' 1846 20,536648 

Exports from January to October, 1845 22,480 549 

" " " " 1846 23511,232 

*' " July to November, 1845 8,096 386 

" " " " 1846 10,882 140 

The series of canals and railroads with which the Susquehanna 
and Delaware are connected, have been exerting their influences upon 
Philadelphia. She received 4,000 bags of cotton more for the first 
six months of 1846, than for the same months of the previous year, 
and about double the amount of coffee. In sugar and many otiier 
articles, there was a decline. Imports, year 1846 to July, $7,989,393. 

The progress of St. Louis within a few years has had no parallel 
in any country. Comparing the months of January to July, for the 

▼iz., the increase of govemment, as opposed to that of state power. If the "cmaeni** 
of Congresfl be necessary, in any instance, to the validity of a State act, in thut instance, 
and it may be a very important one, the State and perhaps the best interests are at the 
will and pleasure of Congress. That will may be an imperious one, and there is noth- 
ing in the organization oi the govemment tn prevent ; it may be blind and iffnorant, os 




o , , , — , involving 

their most important concerns. The combination or alliances of States within tlie Con- 
stitution, fall into pieces by a simple disapproval in Congress. This, in any case, is a 
very high power to be delegated to that body, and a momentous one, inasmuch as by 
its very exercise; it may coerce from the Stoles the grant of a power even higher— tlie 
one Mr. Calhoun so much dreads, and regards as wholly unintended by the franiers of 
the Constitution — the power to conduct improvements. We say coerce, and In this 
way, by conducting itself those improvements, which interest many States, and 
miBcrupuIously refusing, without assigning cause, assent to every State alliance. This, it 
will be rememoered, is the power of a mere majority, which may be continued for a aeries 
of years, injuriously and perhips vitally affecting tne interests, not of one or two, but 
of many States, and leaving to them the alternative only, of amending the Constitution 
and taldnff the whole power over internal improvements out of the hands of govern- 
ment, which Mr. Calhoun himself does not desire, or giving it wholly and uncondi- 
tionally up into these hands. 

It is with regret that this view has been forced upon us. The subject we have long 
and attentively considered, and with other light from the same master mind that framed 
the Report. The approacnine meeting of Congress may remove these doubts. The 
Report will without question be brought up and sustained with all that extraordinary 
ana we may say altogether unet^ualed power of thought and argumentation, which that 
great statesman is capable of wielding at pleasure. 

Of one thing however we are sure— «ome£Ain^ muat he clone, and that very soon. We 
can conceive of no other plan that will itnite the coimtry for a verv long time, but that 
suggested by Mr. Calhoun. This much will have to be accepted or nothing. Of the 
fituJieBult, too, we are equally sure— the breach will be made, the way cleared, and 
the whole power of conducting internal improvements centre at last in the hands of 
the federal govemment : — So true is it, with Milton, * 

"The way found prosperous once induces best 
To hope of like success." 
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years 1845 and 1846, in that city, we find, that of fifty leading afti- 
cles, the receipts of the last year have fallen short on three or four 
only, viz., hemp, bagging, and rope, fruits, hides and sugar, and this 
in a minute degree, while every other article has increased, in some 
instances to two and three hundred per cent. For a few examples : 

RECEIPTS AT ST. LOUIS. 

Lead pi^ 420,3&2 379,839 

Flour. ..,• bbls. 113,097 76,407 

Pork bbls. 43,631 15,360 

Pork in bulk lbs. 625,146... 261,754 

Beef • 12,202 3,185 

Lard bbls. 23,637 7,526 

Wheat bushels 1,200,871 658,834 

Corn 427,299 77,672 

Salt sacks 70,682.- 57,200 

Coffee bags 42,913 '33,365 

The enterprises of Baltimore and Richmond toward the West, and 
their vigorous prosecution, exhibit great vitality in these cities. We 
learn, that in a short period, western merchants will have the choice 
of several routes to the eastern States. From Wheeling or Pitts- 
burgh to Baltimore, from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia ; from Beaver 
by canal to Cleveland, to Buffalo ; from Cincinnati, by railroad to San- 
dusky city, or by canal to Toledo, thence to Buffalo ; from St. Louis 
via the Illinois river and Illinois and Michigan canal to Chicago, thence 
round the lakes to Buffalo, or by railroad across Michigan to De- 
troit, connecting with the lake boats from the latter place to Balti- 
more. From Buffalo to Boston and Portland there is a continuous 
railroad. Travelers to New York city pass over the same road to 
Albany, at which point they take the Hudson river steamboats, but 
may soon take the railroad now in course of construction. Richmond 
is now devoting much of her energies to manufactures, and enter- 
tains strong hope of recovering much of that commerce which en- 
riched her in other days. We have a few facts at hand upon Balti- 
more : 

' EXPORTS OF BALTIMORE — IST QVARTIR, 1843 — 46. 

1648. 1844. 1841. 1811. 

Tobacco 9147,397.... ^262,037.... $310,166.... 0321,374 

Flour 196,560.... 235,169.... 207,50i:... 664,113 

ToULl-^domestic and foreign. 525,432 .... 844,086 .... 975,187. . . . 1,448,870 

In coming to more southern cities, and as it were, immediately 
home, a much greater degree of particularity will be demanded at 
our hands, and, indeed, we have materials for it and every possible 
disposition to embody them. Our sympathies and regards, for the 
roost part, are in this direction, and our work is devoted to its advance. 

The city of Charleston is one of the most ancient in the Union. 
Its foundations were laid in 1672,* and it very soon attracted an ad- 
ditional population, from the planters of Barbadoes and the chival- 
rous French Huguenots. ** On the spot,'* says Bancroft, " where op- 
ulence now crowds the wharves of the most prosperous mart on our 
southern seaboard, among ancient groves that swept down to the 

• In 1677 It was ctJled Oyster Point Town; in 1680; New Charlestown; in 1682, 
New Charleston {Miilt). It wbb chartered in 1783. 
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river's banks and were covered with yellow jasmine, which burdeoed 
the vernal zephyrs with its perfumes, the city was begun." Two 
centuries nearly have passed away since then. Momentous have 
been the events and the changes of this period. In colonial depend- 
ence, in revolutionary conflicts, in republican advancement, it has 
mattered little, however, for Charleston^-ever unchanged and un- 
changing ; generous, hospitable, and refined ; intelligent, patriotic, 
and enthusiastic ; devoted to liberty, and appreciating its advantages ; 
on her seal by the side of the Ashley and the Cooper, where the 
Pinckneys and the Rutledges, the Middletons, Lowndes, and Law- 
rences, and Elliots — men whose like we shall not soon look upon 
again — lived, labored, and died. Peace to their sacred manes. This 
city, venerated for associations we cannot smother, demands from 
every Southern heart, nay, even a far higher term, from every Amer- 
ican heart, a tribute it will be proud to give. 

The location ef Charleston is on a peninsula, washed by the waters 
of two beautiful streams. The harbor is spacious and secure, and 
defended by three fortifications— one the famed Moultrie of Revolu- 
tionary glory. The bar has some obstructions, but four channels 
with different degrees of depth ; the ship channel being the greatest, 
and affording seventeen feet at high water and ten at low. 

The advantages of Charleston soon made it a place of considera- 
ble trade. Its first exports were staves, lumber, furs and peltries, 
considerable quantities of rice, first planted in 1693, to which were 
added in 1747 indigo, in 1782 tobacco— abundant and profitable pro- 
ducts>— and in 1790 cotton. In 1723 the foreign import of Charleston 
was £120,000, over half the foreign import of 1845! The export 
of the same year was, in rice alone, 26,468 bbls. ; and in 1744 twa 
hundred vessels were laden at its wharves. The city was once a 
considerable ship owner and builder, but we learn from the late re- 
port of its chamber of commerce, that there are now very few ships 
owned there; and the vessels built annually also few, and of the 
smallest class. In the last seven years, the number of ships owned 
and sailing from Charleston has decreased fr5m 14 to 6, the number 
of brigs from 16 to 4, with an increase of three only in schooners in 
the same time. The revenue collected on the imports of Charleston 
was very nearly as large under the light tariff of 1789, as under the 
high one of 1842. But of this again. 

" Commerce," said Dr. Ramsay, in 1808," is of noble origin in Soath Carolina. 
Its first merchants were the Lords Proprietors, and such are the superior advan- 
tages of trading with Britain, that the Carolinians have been commercially con- 
nected with her nearly as much since as before the Revolution. They have a right 
of trade with all the world, but find it to their interest to trade principally with 
Britain. The ingenuity of her manufactures, the Itsig credits her merchants are 
in the habit of giving, the facility of making remittances to her, as the purchaser 
of the great part of the native commodities of South Carolina, have all concurred 
to cement a commercial connection between the two countries. From the in- 
creased demand for the manufactures of Britain, by the increased inhabitants of 
Carolina, as a State, the latter is more profitable to the former, than she ever was 
when a province. Though the trade from South Carolina to Germany has great- 
ly increased, that to the Mediterranean, to France, Netherlands, Spain, Madeira, 
and Russia, has also increased in the order in whidn these countries are respect- 
ively mentioned. Yet the surplus that remains for Great Britain, far ezceeos all 
she ever derived from the same country, as her colony. It may be confidently as- 
serted that the trade between the two countries for one single year of general 
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peace, free from all interruption, would now be of greater value to Great Britain 
Chan all she/ derived from Carolina for the first half of her colonial existence. 
The nerchants of Giiarleston do not seem fond of exploring new channels of 
commerce. There never was but one vessel fitted out for the East Indies ; no 
voyages round the world, to North-west America, to new or remote countries, 
have originated there." 

la 1844 R. F. W. Allston h«ld the following language to the Sec- 
retarj- of the Treasury: 

" The average annual imports of the State for tea years^ from 1632 to 1843, were 
$2,989,463, average annual exports for the same time, $10,291,735. The average 
annual imports for two years, 1843 and 1844, were $1,213,1 12; average annual ex- 
ports same time, $7,597,045. In the year 1800 the produce of the State was ex- 
ported fimm her own ports, at which were also received the return cargoes which 
paid for it. Then trade was brisk. All the interests of the State Nourished in a 
high degree. Then the imports at the port of Charleston yielded a revenue of 
S2,203,8l3^ now the duties collected at the same port are $158,405. The great 
portion of our import business is done in the Northern ports where the chief rev- 
enue is collected on them. 

REVENUES ON IMPORTS INTO SOUTH CAROLINA. 
1800 .... $2,203,812 1815 .... $ 1,400,886 1830 .... $497,397 

1801.... 2,257,100 1816.... 1,474,474 1831.... 505,050 

1802.... 1,206,349 1817.... 1,145,677 1832.... 523,031 

1803.... 867,125 1818.... 1^,104 1833 401,634 

1804.... 1,061,806 1819.... 613,829 1834.... 459,935 

1805.... 1,303,841 1830.... 613,697 1835.... 453,391 

1806.... 1,334,517 .1821.... 695,317 1836.... 682,383 

1807.... 1,352,778 1822 794,004 1837.... 469,058 

1808.... 452,378 1823.... 765,899 1838.... 590,432 

1809.... 537,042 1824.... * 732,076 1839.... 653,188 

1810.... 697,254 1825.... 661.327 1840.... 368127 

1811.... 386,355 1826.... 573,707 1841.... 449,535 

1812.... 457,288 1827.... 592,025 1842.... 305,607 

1813.... 272,705 1828.... 450,967 1843.... 158,405 

1814.... 149,352 1829.... 490,750 1844.... 497,000 

Average for first 38 years $928,951 

Average for next 17 vears 467,993 

or a decline of about 100 per cent" 

The imports of Charleston, from being nearly half the exports in 
1820, are now about one-eighth. 

The great exports of Charleston, and products of South Carolina, 
are cotton and rice. The State produces of the latter article three- 
fourths of the wliole crop of the couatxy. The amount of cotton 
produced is declining, the whole receipts of Charleston and George- 
town from ail places in 1845, being 426,361, and in 1846, 251,405 
bales, though this last was an unfttvorable season. The following 
table, for which we are indebted to the Evtning News* will exhibit 
the exports of sea island and upland cotton, and clean and rough rice 
from Charleston, for the past three years, in bags, barrels and bushels : 

EXPORTS — CHARLESTON. 

V COTTON. 

, 1846 . , 1845 . / 1844 x 

SeabluNl. t^pland. Seahhnd. Upland. Sea Island. Upland. 

To Great Britain. .13,824. ...104,346.... 16,265... .300.353.... 12,603.... 124,7Hr> 

" Prance 6,703.... 444m.... 4,640.... 67,581.... 2,940.... 34,180 

" SouthEurope 6,592 2,918 

" North Europe. 19,527.... 5,118 1,587 7,324 

" Westlndies 141 

" United States.. 476.... 87,844..,. 423.... 111,698.... 1,148.... 133,023 



Total 30,003. ...348,077.. ..21,328. ...400,568.. ..16,191... .289,313 
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, 1846 , ^ 1845 . , 1844 » 

Clean. R«ufft. Clean. Rotorh. Clean. Rouen. 

To Great BHtain.. 2,233.... 903^;^.... 89... .360,774.... 311....3:^1& 

" France 5,074.... 35,334.... 4,184.... 56,805.... 8.809.... 24344 

" South Europe. 34 60 203 

•• North Europe.14,470.... 107,333. ...10,623.... 153,830.. ..^7,137.... 136635 

" West Indies... 16,219.... 40.... 28,382.... , 23,722 

'* United States.. 45,683.... 8,909 .... 40 990 43,504 

Total 83,713.... 355,139. ...84,308... .561,409... 103,686... .483,595 

For 1847 an increased export is anticipated. The crops of the 
State hare been abundant. Those of cottoa and rice are stated at 
thirty-three per cent, abore previous years, being ^10,050,000 against 
•7,500,000. 

During the year ending 1st September, 1846, there arrived in 
Charleston 101 American and OT foreign ships, 91 American and 38 
foreign barques, ^tA^ American and 18 foreign brigs, 552 American 
and 15 foreign schooners. Total vessels, 1,150. 

Charleston is reviving her former schemes of railroad comiection 
with the mountains of her State, and across the country to the pro- 
lific valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. She originated these 
movements many years ago, and our hearty well-wishes are, that 
she will now carry them ont. A committee of her citizens made a 
report the other day upon the subject, from which tlie following 19 
an extract : 

Steam in the locomotive, and on railroads, is destined to achieve a no less ex- 
traordinary triamph for the States of the Atlantic, whose interior, fertile and 
abundantly prodacing soils, embosomed in mountains, remain almost in their 
natural state, from their hitherto inaccessibility. To open avenues to* these in- 
terior rerions of fertility ; to accmnplish connections by railways to the more re- 
mote valleys of the great father of rivers. South Carolina and Greorgia have been 
for years most harmoniously co-operating, and while the attainment of these great 
objects are so near Consummation : while your Committee see in one direction but 
85 miles of railroad to be provided for, to perfect a connection with the navigable 
M'aters of the Alabama at Montgomery, but 17 to bring us to the Coosa at Rome, 
and which is navigable for 150 miles to the head of the ten islands ; bat one hun- 
dred and twenty miles to connect the Coosa with the Warrior at Tuscaloosa, and 
but 36 to extend the communication in that quarter to Ghmter's Landing on the 
Tennessee river. While in another direction they see the State of Georgia nobly 
pressing forwanl to the terminus of the Western and Atlantic road at Chattanooga, 
and about to advance within 40 miles of that place, by January next, and thus 
stimulate the citizens of Naj«hville on the Cumberland to a union with the Atlan- 
tic. While within their own State they perceive efforts now making to build 
up a railwav to Greenville, with the ulterior object of a terminus in the heart of 
the mountain elevations of Buncombe, productive in hemp, wheat, rye, corn, pota- 
toes, hogs, horses and mules : and in a more eastern section preparations in pro- 
gress to extend the Camden Branch road to Charlotte, in North Carolina, bringing 
the fertile valle)'s of the Catawba, and the mountain recesses of Virginia, under 
the influences c^' a reciprocal and mutually beneficial trade with our city. 

There have been some movements made for the introduction of 
domestic manufactures into South Carolina, and many causes exist 
for their success. Governor Hammond declared two years ago, in 
his agricultural address : 

In water power, our State may safely challenge oomparison with any part of the 
world. From the mountains almost to tide water, the whole country is veined with 
streams of sufficient size, with ample fall; and innumerable sites for erecting ma- 
chinery of every kind. Elxperience has proved that our slaves can be made as 
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cxpeit «8 any other class, in all, or nearly all, the operatioBs of a cotton factory. 
With such abundant water power, and such cheap labor, if the effort be made, 
we can sj^eedily supply our entire home consumption of goods of ordinary quali- 
ties, and in due time we may expect to be able to compete with the rest of the 
world in every other quality, both at home and abroad.* Already, a considerable 
amooAt of capital has been adrentured in manufacturing, not only cotton, but 
cloths of wool and cotton mixed, which can be sold as cheaply as any in the mar- 
ket, and pay a handsome pnofiL Our citizens, and especiaUy our planters, ought 
Co encourage such investments, by making it a point to eive the preference, where 
the price and quality are the same, to onr own manuiacturers. And this, I be- 
lieve, is all they require, to be firmly established, and to become of vast import- 
ance in the approaching distribution of the capital aid industry of the State. 

CoL Allstoa replied to tbe circular of the Treasury Department : 

" There are several <Mtton factories in the State operating on a small scale : In 
Pendleton, in Greenville (one here of I^per also), in Spartanburg (one here of 
iron also), in Darlington, one owned by Col. J. W. Williams, in whi'ch he employs 
i'rom 40 to 50 operatives. There was one in Marlborough, with superior water 

g)wer; but I believe it has been abandoned or converted to some otoer use. In 
amwell the " Vaucluse" is very successful ; in Lexington, near Columbia, the 
" Saluda" divided 5 per cent the last half year. Limited as is the number of 
these factories^ it is believed they are not dependent for their profits on the present 
duties ; but it cannot be doubted that a number of ^em were brought into existence 
by the patronizing countenance of government." 

Tke populatioB of Chariestoii in 1700 was 16,000; in 1800, 
18,000 ; in 1810, 24,000 ; In 1820, 24,000 ; in 1830, 30,000 ; in 1840, 
^,261« including 14,673 slaves. The whole population of the city, 
however, at this last period, including what is called the neck, was 
41,137, 

We regret ^at the facts are not within our reach for a sketch such 
as we should like of Savannah, Georgia. If any of her citizens 
would furnish them to us we should be but too happy to embody 
them in our Review, This city has also been noted for liberality, 
and the Historical Association there has distinguished itself by its 
collections, and its addresses from such men as William Law, ProC 

* We might have introduced appropriately In a previous page^ some account of the im- 
mense extension of the British trade n cotton manufactures. A.n intelligent American 
eorrespoBdenC in Eorope has lately furnished some interesting particnlarB, the most strik- 
ing of which is tJiiB, that as an importer of cotton goods from England, the United 
States was exceeded last year by Russia, the Hanee towns, HoUond, Italian States, 
Turkey, the East Indies and Brazil. The figures mtUI exhibit this, and the question 
may be asked, when shall we compete suceessfuliy with this great power in ail these 
important markets 2 

^ The totsi quantity of cotton mannfiietnres exported, to say nothing of domestic 
consumption, ofvkUe or plain cottons, was 678,4 i&i780 yards, and the vohie jB9.661,014; 
of printed or dyed cottons, 416,270,239 yards, and the value ^£8,368,794 ; and of hosiery, 
lace, and other small articles to the amount of £1,127,286. The quantity of twist and 
yam exported, was 13S, 144,363 pounds, and the declared value £6,963,235. the total 
exports of cotton goods and yam, of British and Irish manu&cturn, reached, at the 
declared value, the round sum of £26,110,331, or in American currency, to $130,551,635 ! 
And where were markets found for this immense yield of manu&cturine industry trom 
onr staples 1 You shall see. In Russia, to the amount of £1,073,599 ; in the Hansea- 
tic towns, to £3,100,834 ; in UoUand, to £1,342,266 ; in Belgium, to £576,579 ; in Por- 
tugal proper, to £618,682; in Gibraltar-^hlefly for Spain, while Spain imported 
directly £11,787— to £529,857 ; in Italy and the Italian islands, to £1,435,506; in Tur- 
key, to £1,821,282 ; in Syria and Palestine, to £609,918; in Egypt, to £137,032 ; in 
western coast of Africa, to £223,930 ; in Cape of Good Hope, to £174.626; in Mau- 
ritius, to £135,066; in British East Indies, to £4,210,423 ; in Sumatra, Java, Af^., Jo 
je409,224 ; in China, to £1,736, 141 ; in Australia, to £-224,n4; in Brazil, to £1,429,609; 
in ChUl, to £602,285 ; In Peru and Bolivia, to £419,n6 ; in British North American 
colonies, to £742,225 ; in do. West Indies, to £601,026 ; in Cuba and foreign West Indies, 
10 £601,026 : In Mexico, to £244,845; and in the U. S. of America, to £1,056,2^^ 
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Stevens, Bishop Elliott, Mitdiell King, Dr. Church, etc., etc. We 
await with much anxiety the history of the State, now in course of 
preparation, from new and abundant materials, by Prof. Stevens, of 
the University. 

Savannah was founded in 1761, by Oglethorpe, on the sou& side 
of the river of that name, and seventeen miles from the ocean. The 
city is built upon a height of some forty feet above the level of the 
river. Its harbo)r is capacious, and said to be the easiest in the 
Union to be entered, there being no want of water at the bar. We 
have an evidence of its security from the fact, that the late terrible 
storms which swept our seaboard, passed almost untouched the ship- 
ping of Savannah. The largest class of vessels are compelled to 
take in their cargoes some four or five miles from the city. Popu- 
lation of Savannah in 1810, 6,195; 1820, 7,523; 1830, 7,776; win- 
ter of 1838» 15,758. The health has undergone great improvement. 

EXPORTS or COTTON, RICE, AND LUMBER FROM SAVANNAH, FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 1, 1846. 



COTTOW. 
Sml bknd. Upkad. 

To Uverpool 7,9a7.... 56,043 

Other British ports . 290 ... . 2,857 



Total Great BritaiD 8,217 .... 58,900 

Havre 265.... 8,138 

Other French ports 420 

Total Prance 255.... 8,658 

OtherFordgD 1,922 

Total Foreign 8,472 .... 69,380 



RICE. LUMBER. 

To Great Britain. 399.... 11,19^,644 

France 200 

British N. Amer 177,07G 

West Indies 4,426.... 1,993,248 



Total 5,025.... 13,365,968 



To Boston 10.... 

Providence, &c 

New York 1,098.... 

Philadelphia 

Bait, and Norfolk 



Charleston 1,117.... 

Other U. S. ports 



18,306 
1,131 

62,502 
5.458 
1,528 

16 280 
2,024 



Boston 3,335.. 

Providence 

New York* 14,246.. 

Philadelphia 1,137. 

Bait, and Norfolk 2.134. 

Charleston '. 3,621.. 

New Orleans 2,402 . . 

Other AmhT. ports 350. . 



2,129,551 
846,337 
175,454 
703,537 



651,4^0 



Total Coastwise .. 27,122 ... . 5,219,676 
Grand Total 32,147 ... . 18,585,644 



Total Coastwise.... 2,225.... 106,229 

Grand Total 10,697.... 175^609 

An intelligent merchant of Mobile is now preparing for our Re* 
view a commercial and historical sketch of that city. We shall^ 
therefore, say little here. It was dcscrihed in 1804 as "a city of 
West Florida, formerly of considerahle splendor and importance, but 
BOW in a state of decline. There are very many elegant houses here, 
inhabited by French, English, Scotch, Irish, &c.*' When in posses- 
sion of the British, Mobile sent yearly to London skins and furs to 
the value of 12 to £1&,000. It surrendered to a Spanish force in 
1780, and came into American hands in 1813^ In 1814 it was char- 
tered as a. town, and in 1819 incorporated. The site of Mobile is 
elevated about fifteen feet above th^ highest tides^ and it is approach- 
ed by the larger class of vessels, in consequence of certain obstruc- 
tions, by a very circuitous course up the river on which it is situated. 
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The city is in daily intercourse with New Orleans by steamers, and 
such are the advantages of a railroad communication, that we cannot 
»iiippose it will long be wanting. Population of Mobile in 1830, 
3,194; 1840, 12,672. 

Mobile receives the whole cotton crop of South Alabama, with a 
small portion of that of Georgia and Mississippi. The crops of Ala- 
bama have increased from 10,000 bales in 1819 to 102,684 in 1830 ; 
445,r26 ia 1840; 517,196 in 1845; and 421,966 in 1846. . The ex- 
ports of the past three years, according to the Merchant and Plant- 
ers' Current: 

1B4^*~'C U44*~*S. 184^'4« 

To Great Britain bales 208,083.... 268,849.... 204, 140 

ToPranoc 66,831.... 68,929.... 53^5 

To otker Foreign Ports 26,832.... 52,936.... 12,381 

To United States Ports 115,898... .131,282.... 195,679 

Total 417,633.... S21,996.... 465,205 

According to the last statement of the Major of Mobile, the city 
<lebt amounts to $724,000 ; the annual interest on which is $36,000. 
The real estate of the city is estimated at $7,000,000, tax on which 
<xf 4 per cent, is $28,000, showing a deficiency of $8,000 in means 
to meet the interest. 

ftECEIPTS or COTTON AT MOBILE. TOREION EXPORTS AND STOCKS^ 

Baoeipu. Exports. Stocks. 

1846 421.609 416,856 7,813 

1845 517,550 521,338 438 

1844 467,820 465,452.... .... ....4,226 

1843 482,631 481,894 t,l28 

1842 326,882 328,619 297 

1841 319,286 318,888 398 

EXPORTS OF COTTON PROM MOBfLE TO 

GMAtBrilaia. Fmoee. Othw Foreign. United fitalea. 

1846 208,047 66,821 36,824^. 115,1M 

1845 268,849 68 929 52,936 .131,282 

1844 204,140 53005 12,381 195,679 

1843 283 382 55.421 27,209.. 115^3 

1842 185,414 49,544 6919 77,161 

1841 149.854 57,204 9,181 103,637 

IMPORTS, STOCK, CONSUMPTION ANP EXPORTS DURING THE YEAR, 

ENDING AUGUST 31, 1846. 

Ba^'T. pieces ^iSs 9^ ?!SS!S^ 

Baler^pe coils 24,151 7,052 17,099 

Bacon hhds. 10,307 385 S,923 

Cofiee bags 24.619 3,499 dl,l20 

Com sacks 77.791 4,500 73,291 

Flour bbls. 49,848 1,498 48,350 

fiay bales 12,217 1,980 »0,237 

JLard kees 12,435 736 11,699 

Lime casks 12,721 1,010 11,711 

Molasses bbls. 15,989 369 15,620 

Oats sacks 10,579 585 9,994 

Potatoes bbls. 18,459 58 18,394. 

Pork bbls. 8,041 546 7,493 

Rice tierces 1,059 82 977 

Salt sacks 88,362 11,814. 76,548 

Sutfar hhds. 6,885 176 6,709 

WJuskejr bbls. i24,030 1,811 22 219 
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• 

In the January number of the Commercial ReTtew will be fomuf ■ 
sketch of the commercial history and importance of New Orleahs^ 
We shall, in the present instance, therefore, only supply the deficien- 
cies of that article, and bring down the whole to the present day. 

The city was commenced by Bienville in 17I8y but on its beings 
overflown, the undertaking was for the time abandoned, Popidation 
in 1723, when visited by Charlevoix, 200. British vessels l)«gan to 
visit the Mississippi in 1764 ; population in 1785, 4,ti80. First Amer- 
ican vessels visit New Orleans in 1794, and the fini newspaper, Le 
Moniteur de la Louisiane^ published. Province ceded to France ia 
1801, to the United Sutes in 1803. 

The land on which the city stands, says Judge Martin, tiH protect- 
ed by a levee, was subject to annual inundations, and a perfect quag- 
mire. Hie waters of the Mississippi and those of the lakes met at a 
high ridffe formed by them, midway between the Bayou St. John and 
New Orleans, called the highland of the lepers. To drain the city, 
a wide ditch was dug in Bourbon street, the third from and parallel 
to the river ; each lot was surrounded hy a small one, which was in 
course of time filled up, except the part frontins the street, so that 
every square, instead of every lot, was diiehed in. In this way a 
convenient space was drained. 

In 1770 the merchants of New Orleans complained that the British 
engrossed all the trade of the Mississippr, disregarding the commer- 
cial and fiscal laws of Spain. 

In 1771 the commerce of Louisiana was encouraged hy permissioii 
to vessels from the West Indies to come in ballast to New Orieans,. 
taking thence or from the river plantations, merdiandise in exchange 
for specie, negroes, ^^c. European goods were also permitted to be 
brought in from Cuba and Campeachy. 

In 1778 the king of Spam was pleased to ^nt much move ex- 
tended privileges of trade to New Orleans, with a. view, as alleged, 
of rewarding tne loyalty and patriotbm of ihe inhabitants. 

In 1787 the ibuodation of the American trade from the western 
States, down the Mississippi to New Orleans, was laid ; the idea be- 
ing first conceived by General Wilkmson. 

Vessels continued, according to Martin, to trade between Phila- 
delphia and New Orleans from 1788. Miro, in the latter part of his 
administration, and the Baioii Carondelet, from the commencement 
of his, connived at this violation of the positive instructions of the 
minister of finance in Europe ; but on the representation of the gov- 
ernor, of the utility of the measure, it was approved by the king. 
From this period, a number of merchants in Philadelphia established 
commercial houses in New Orleans. 

. In 1799, the President of the United States appointed a consul at 
New Orleans. 

The committee of commerce in Congress, thus alluded to the city 
in their report of 1804 : 

" ffeii^ Orleans, not only as a port of deposit for the produce of lb% Western 
counliy, where it can be shipped to all parts of the world, possesses pecaliar and 
important advantages, from its proximity to the British, French, and Spanish 
settlements in the West Indies. Various articles, whether of European, Asiatic, 
or American growth or manufacture, which we can readily supply, at reasonable 
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prices, can be carried to their ports, and be exchanged for such as they can con- 
veniently spare, and which may be necessary for our own consumption. A com- 
merce, known to be highly beneficial to all the parties interested in it—- supplying 
the United States too in some cases with the precious metals, necessary in our in- 
tercourse with Asia — ^it is presumed, was not intended to he discouraged." 

It is unnecessaiy to remark in other than a general way upon the 
surprising advances which have been made in the population and re- 
sources of New Orleans. As an exporter, it is, even now, the second 
in the Union. As a commercial mart it is next only to New York, 
and has a population during the business season, of not less than 160 
to 170,000 souls. We know that this increase is going on, and we 
believe that there is no limit to it. The West is yet in its infancy. 
Mr. Calhoun said in his remarkable speech at Memphis, and said 
rightly, our children a generation hence will be consulting in the 
valley of the Mississippi, to connect themselves with the Pacific, as 
we consult now to project and carry out an Atlantic communication. 
The regions from the valley to the Pacific are boundless and fruit* 
ful. If this produce and tfiat of the North-west should seek the 
Northern and Eastern markets, our own supineness and want of en- 
terprise will be the cause. We know that the capacious States of 
Texas will, in the course of things, be made the tributaries of New 
Orleans. We have' as much to do with the Rio Grande valley, as 
with the Ohio or Mississippi. Our railroads might strike it without 
an efifort at any point On any settlement of the war with Mexico, 
the trade of herself and provinces must centre here, and should their 
distractions be permanently healed, that trade must become enor- 
mous, ne West Indies are our neighbors. Great cities annihi- 
late the smaller in their vicinity, and thus will it be with ours. We 
cannot conceive that fifty years hence, another city in America will 
be found so great as New Orleans. The opinion is not a hasty one 
taken up without due reflection. The one retarding cause only op- 
posed to the city, of which we have so often spoken, is yellow fever. 
Is this longer our scourge ! The experience now of several years is 
opposed to any such conclusion. Let any one consider the history 
of this eccentric visitor, and decide.* 

The annexed statement at large of the trade of New Orleans, such 
as it exists at the present day, and as compared with ten previous 
years, will be found of the greatest Value, and enable the reader to 
conceive, more clearly than any description could, the importance 
of iJie city. We are indebted for it to that valuable publication, the 
New Orleans Price Current^ It would have been impossible for 

* From s paper furnished to the Medical Society, some years sao. by Dr. Thomas 
Y. Simmons, of Charleston, we learn that yellow fever first prevailed in Baxbodoes, in 
1647, whence it spread all over the West India islands. [Prescott speaks of it as pre- 
vailing among the natives on the conquest of Mexico.] It appeared in Charleston, 8. 
C., for Rie first time in i699, and was called aplt^vc. It appeared in Lisbon in 1723, 
and in Charleston again in 1703, 1728, 1732, 1739, 174S, 1761 1766, 179^-frora this last 
period almost regularly until 1807, when it almost disappeared for ten years. From 1817 
to 1839, Charleston was visited irregularly by this scourga since which period there 
has been little or none of it there. In the earlier period, the mortalit/ was much 
flveater. The greatest number of deaths in Charleston by fever, was in 1^. Ain New 
YoBX the yeUow fever prevailed in 1741, 1742, 1791. 179^ 1796^ 1799, 1800, 1863, 1805, 
1819, 1^ and not since ! In 1805, half the Inhabitants fled from the citv. Phila- 
oiLPiiiA was afflicted with yellow fever in 1793 and 1796, Baltimore in 1798, 1819, 1821— 
•0 remarkable Is the history of this American plague I 

t In this article we have bad occasion continuaUy to consult the various commfrcia) 
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US to^have made any improvement in combining and arranging the 

The foreign imports into the city are exceedingly small, as we once 
before remarked. The chief items are coffee, iron, hardware, saJt, 
and French manufactures of fancy goods, etc. 

The growth of New Orleans is along the bank of the river, in both 
directions, but mainly in the direction of Carrollton. Algiers, oa the 
opposite side of the city, may ultimately become of importance. The 
city of Lafayette, which joins our second municipality, has exhibited 
the most marked evidences of advancement and prosperity. It is a 
corporation, and has lately been urgent to be made a port of entry 
We learn from the annual report of the financial committee pre- 
sented on the 10th November last, that the total indebtedness of the 
city IS •145,839 64. The committee thus refer to the Carrollton 
Kailroad Company. 

The Bank Charter of the Carrolltoa Railroad Companv will exoire in ififQ • 
but the privilege granted by the city of Lafayette, tS run the brSSdi thS 

iuf^^r^'t!'' V' """U?^*'" ^? ^^' Tbe annual' income derivS Sy the pl^ 
ent stockholders from this portion of the road, is believed to be eoual it*^ not 
greater than the whole amoimt of interest on the debt of our city : and should the 

. ™«^ f S?^'^ '"^ ^^^ ^ i^ S« «^"^* ^^^^ ^»^« it has been in ^y^Vn 
may safely be presumed that the Company will be willing to giye a liberal com- 

i^rTS.H J^*i^^' r^ of extending Wfr present privifeges^on JaclSSn «t?Si 
2r nf^^"^ ''^J^^"SS"'^J^ '^"e^**' ""^ «^«' the final Ixpiration of the chap- 
ter of the bank m 1883. Taking into consideration the large revenue aairu^^ 
from this sccUon of the road, and the prospective augmemaUon in the ^^t? 

J^inTJ^^.^'Z' ^^"^f ^''^'^^^^'^ iS a^wing, thftT eiteSs <Si o^f th^^^ 
le^ in question over so long a space of Ume, ought to result in adding to the 
coffeiB o? the dty treasufy a sum of several hundr^ thousTnd dolla^ ^ 

The state of education would appear to be promising. 

The system of Public Education which was so successfully adonter! h^r nnr 
predecessoni, makes laree demands upon the tTea!v^ T^ishr^u^^ 
tureyourCommifteeberievetobe administered \S nroner «?nnn^^ 

of'pTbt'^^^no'ilf^'^r^?^^^^^^^ '^ *^ ^i^ The ffii^e^er^i^tot 
ablv^«ef^^^^ o? payments for schooLhouses and lots) will prob^ 

A. tk?^ 5^' r ' ?^^/^^ *?® *""* received from the State is only fi800 ner MnmT 
As the number of scholars in attendance now exceeds 650 anH i h?ro i!!. ^' 

The Report ia thus conclnded : 

Yonr Committee congratalate your bo 
5 uniwecedented increase of populaUon 

po.iUon, on onr StotI Sd natlLanJ^^f,^^''? advantages of ou? commercial 

and Privilege. Jl!| 'Zmort? i'tf^S .^on*^^^ ?f ""."' T' ^""^ 
legislation on the part of onrdtranSoriri«^f.'n5.^ en glitened and prudent 
industry ofourfeflow-StS^w. 2, oSJll^' and aboreaU, on tiie enerey and 
prosperity. """^-wtizens, we shaU go forward in our career of wealtli and 

We hnve now with as much elaboration as the space to be occu- 

SSSfc£'''^!^<''«f^ andalwaya with aatisiaction. We oreaerve Ouir au. 
List. *Newr«k te^iS? ptS'^ifPhf"^" oWig.tf».7o",&'BS^*|^pp^ 

i"^..<.d{rn.t^ ^ote?o^l?r.'^^«'.S'CS"^'^^* 
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pied would admit, exhibited the great and rapid progress of the 
American States in commercial rank and importance. There were 
many divisions of the subject which we would gladly have consid- 
ered in much greater detail, so abundant was the material before us, 
but there will be time enough for this in the future. The plan of 
our publication embraces everything, in any, even the most distant 
manner, connected with the commerce of the Union, and more par- 
ticularly with that of the South. The subject is inexhaustible, and 
no amount of pains and labor can be conceived, in the estimation of 
judicious thinkers, wasted, which is applied to its elucidation. May 
we not hope also to elicit, in such a service, the labor of pens far 
abler than ours ? Could they be better employed ? 

In no manner can the condition of America be regarded, without 
the conviction that a high destiny is reserved for her in the future. 
The elements of our prosperity have been scarcely developed, and 
yet our rank as a commercial nation is already second in the world. 
Every year new channels of trade are opened to our enterprise, and 
new and valued staples to our industry. Many of the most marvel- 
ous discoveries of the age have originated with us,- and certainly the 
greater portion of the ingenious. It is true that we are not a literary 
nation, not a scientific one, and have yet done comparatively little 
for the intellectual advancement of man ; but he who is at all sur- 
prised at this has studied little the subject. Man's physical nature 
and physical wants are first in the order of time. He must live — he 
must amass the means of comfortable subsistence — he must provide 
for the future, and place himself and family beyond the reach of or- 
dinary mishaps and necessities. This will alwiitys be the business 
of a people in their infancy. It has been that of nations before us — 
it has been ours. If we have been absorbed in the pursuits of ffain, 
it was, that gain was to us everything. With no other stock in 
trade but her industry and her enterprise, it were madness to expect 
success for America otherwise, than in undivided and unremitting 
labor. We have bestowed this, that we may hereafter be enabled to 
bestow it less ; and as wealth and capital accumulate, and large 
classes are liberated from the concerns of daily practical life, so there 
will grow up in America a highly polished, refined, intelligent, lit- 
erary and scientific community, capable of extending the area of 
knowledge, of elevating the national character, of uniting in that holy 
communion of scholars in all ages and countries, who have dignified 
and exalted human nature.* 

Though philosophy and science be not hers, the mission of Amer- 
ica has not been yain. She has originated and perfected a political 
system which all the world, except kings and despotSf reveres, emu- 
lates, imitates, but has not equaled. Political and religious freedom 
are the two cardinal doctrines of our faith, and they have been en- 
forced upon mankind by our precept and example rather than at the 
cannon's mouth, in blood and in slaughter. Can any man conceive 
how much of the regeneration of Europe has resulted from the move- 

* Some of the older cities of our Union are even now takins rank in the world of 



unff n 
lettera. We have heard Boston more than once entitled the **Aihen8qf Affmnea,** and 

with hardly less propriety, we 1 - .. - 

the one that produced Legard. 



with hardly less propriety, we hiive hrard another city dignified in the same manner— 
)roau 
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meat of America ? What Franklin said of the French, is true of all 
their neighbors, they but served apprenticeship to liberty in Amer- 
ica, to go home and set up for tliemselves. May God watch over 
us that we err not. 

To our brethren of the South and West a parting word. You are 
farored with a genial climate, a fruitful soil, and a character which, 
though wanting in many of the elements of activity and enterprise, 
yet certainly is not wanting in any of the qualities of mind and na- 
ture even higher than these. You are agriculturists, and to a lar^e 
extent must continue so. This is a source of inexhaustible wealth. 
Agriculture and commerce are twin sisters. They affect you equally, 
enriching or impoverishing^. These sisters ought not to be unnatu- 
rally divided. They have been so among you, bu't shall they not be 
united, and embrace each other again ? The products of your teem- 
ing fields furnish nearly the whole mass of American exports, and 
purchase the imports of the country. If there be a profit to be real- 
ized upon these sales and purchases, who are better entitled to it than 
yourselves ? Commerce is the sum of these profits. It will build 
up your cities and towns ; it will educate your people ; it will give 
yoa rank, wealth, and importance ; it will break the shackles o{ your 
dependence upon others, and give influence and prosperity beyond 
example. Have you had these ? Are you prepared for these ? Do 
you desire these ? Will you not then foster cohmbrcb? 



Art. n.— OCR AKHT IN fiEXICO. 



There b no more impressive or important lesson taught by his- 
tol^JTr^han diat the liberties, intemty and independence of nations, 
bahaoi be preserved without sucn a military establishment and or- 
ganization, as the improvements in the arts of war, and the forces of 
we surrounding tcirritories require. *' Blessed be the Lord, my 
strength, who teachest my hands to war, and my fingers to fight," 
aays the inspired Psalniist. The prophet-king addressed this psalm 
of thanksgiving to the Most High, not for the skill he possessed to use 
the slin^ or the sword, but for having been endowed with a railiury 
genius that enabled him to protect his people from the assaults of the 
warlike tribes which surrounded Israel at that day. We admit that 
war is one of Uie greatest of evils ; but it is only to be averted by 
constant preparation to meet and repel the attacks of unjust or am- 
bitious neighbors. Its source is in the evil passions of our nature ; 
^ hatred, jealousy, ambition, thirst of power, love of conquest, have 
' fro^i the earliest ages led to wars, and it became necessary to com- 
bine, and assemble for the common defense immediately after the 
people of the earth were scattered and formed into separate commu- 
nities. From that period the art of war has been cultivated and im- 
^ proved, and military science has at all times proved a mighty ele- 
ment in the destinies of nations. 

Greece preserved her independence and the integrity of her pos- 
sessions; by her superior military organization and discipline, thai 
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grew out of the necessity of self-defense. They enabled her to re- 
pel and defeat the multitudinous forces of the Persians at Marathoui 
Platesa, and Mycale, and they themselves were finally vanquished by 
the superior military organization introduced by Philip of Macedon. 
The Greeks relied altogether upon their militia both in their oiTeu* 
sive and defensive wars, whereas Philip incorporated the hardy moun-* 
taineers of Macedonia into a permanent force ; and with this standing 
army highly improved and disciplined, he succeeded in trampling 
upon the liberties of Greece. With this army, his son Alexander, 
excited by an inordinate love of glory, and unexampled lust of power 
and dominion, afterward conquered the world. 

The Roman army was yet more perfect ; by the superior excel- 
lence of its organization and discipline, Rome spread her conquest 
over the universe. We are inclined to believe, however, that this 
perfection of organization and discipline was not reached until after 
the successful invasion of their country by the Carthaginians. Their 
disasters in Italy gave them experience, and die severe lessons they 
received at Trebia, Thrasimenus, and Cannae, taught them to conquer 
Carthage in Africa. In pursuing the history of this great republic, 
we shall find its final overthrow preceded by the disorganization of 
its military power : the army degenerated into a feeble militia,* inca- 
pable of defending the country against the barbarians, by whom Rome 
was successively overrun and destroyed. For a long period of time 
after the downfall of the Roman empire, the feudal system prevailed, 
and armies were made up of feudal barons and feudal militia, until in 
the fifteenth century France establbhed the first standing army, which 
enabled Charles the Eighth to conduct his miUtary\ operations with 
vigor and success. The example of France was of necessity soon 
imitated throu|hout Europe, and every independent nation had its 
paid troops. The only instance we know of an armed people at that 
period arraying themselves against well-disciplined forces, and fini^y 
overcoming them and conquering their liberties, is the struggle which 
took place in the Netherlands, wnere that indomitable people opposed 
the best<liBciplined army of Europe. Their hatred of tyranny and 
oppression led them to resist this formidable array of power, while 
the hope of achieving their freedom supported them under all the re- 
verses and disasters of this protracted war, and induced them with 
fortitude to endure the cruelties and persecutions of the victors, until 
they had received such lessons in the art of war as placed them on a 
footing with their enemies, and enabled them to drive the Spaniards 
out of the Low Countries, This is not to be regarded as an instance 
of valor and numbers overcoming discipline and perfect military or- 
ganization, for the contest lasted more than forty years, and the Flem- 
ings were not successful until after they had organized their forces 
in a manner equal, if not superior to that of the Spaniards. 

The Swedes, under Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII., showed 
what disciplined valor can do against the brute force of numbers ; 
and the great Frederick of Prussia gave to the world a memorable 
example of what may be effected by superiority' of organization di- 
rected by mUitaiT genius. Guibert says that ** his science and . the 
faults committed by his opponents, counterbalanced the disparity of 
forces." The high discipline of his troops, and his great skill as a 
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commander, bore him triumphantly through a seven years war against t 

a host of enemies, without losing a foot of territory, and cstablisheJ i 

the superiority of the Prussian army, which thenceforth became it 
model for the imitation of all Europe. It is true that these annic** 
were vanquished by the numbers and enthusiastic valor of the French 
troops at the commencement of the revolution. But the extraordi- 
nary energy and activity of tlie revolutionary government of France, 
had succeeded in raising the incredible number of 1,200,000 men, and 
had at one time in the field 700,000 soldiers. These conscripts were 
animated by an enthusiasm which rendered them irresistible in bat- 
tle. The successes of the French were purchased at a frightful sac- 
rifice of life, until their commanders and ofiicers acquired by expe- 
rience a better knowledge of the art of war,. and the men, the habiu 
and discipline of veterans. At the close of the first struggle, 
which terminated with the peace of Amiens, the army registers 
showed an actual loss of three mllions of French soldiers. Their 
subsequent victories were due to the pre-eminent perfection of theii 
military organization, as well as to the remarkable genius of their 
chief. 

But although the history of all the wars which have desolated the 
earth, shows the vast advantages of military organization and skill, 
there is no more striking example of this truth to be found than what 
has passed in our own times in the East. The Chinese, with a pop- 
ulation of not less than 150,000,000, an agricultural, and manufac- 
turing people, generally acquainted with the sciences, although igno- 
rant of that of war, have been subdued by a nation situated many 
thousand leagues off, and forced to submit to a disgraceful peace. 
The Chinese ^mies were numerous, and not devoid of courage, but 
they were as destitute of order and discipline as their commanders 
and JofEcers^ere of military science. 

A^airi } ihc successes of the English in the East Indies show most 
oonclusively the superiority of discipline over numbers and valor : 
for a very large proportion of the British forces consist of Sipahis, 
troops of the country, but disciplined and commanded by British 
ofiicers — ** ^xercitata paucitas ad victoriam promptior est : rudis et 
indocta multitudo, exposita semper ad caedem.** 

The events of the two wars in which we have been engaged are 
familiar to us all, and every reflecting man must be convinced that n 
more complete and perfect military organization would have spared 
us some disgraceful defeats, and saved the nation a needless expendi- 
ture-' of Wood and treasure. During our revolutionary struggle we 
were compelled to enlist the science of foreign ofilicers to organize 
our forces, and conduct our sieges ; and in the last war our expenses 
were greatly augmented, while our armies sufifered the severest hard* 
ships and privations from the defective organization of the stafiT and 
commissariat. 

The experjLence gained in those wars, convinced the nation of the 
necessity of providing some means of educating American ofiicers at 
home, and the wisdom of Congress founded the military academy at 
West Point, We are now reaping the advantages of this forecast. 
In the brilliant actions fought by our gallant army on the Rio Grande, 
the cadeis of the military academy gave signal proofs of their 8Uj>erior 
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training. Courageous conduct in battle is always a consequence of 
complete military education. Yegetius, the author already quoted, 
says : ** Scientia enim rei bellicae, dimicandi nutrit audaciain. Nemo 
facere metuit quod se bene didicisse confidit ;" the truth of which we 
see exemplified in the coolness, skill and courage displayed by the 
officers educated at West Point in their first field. 

J'he superiority of our arms over the Mexicans ought not to mis- 
lead us. Our military organization is inferior to that of the best 
armies of Europe. This arises in some measure from the army 
having been for so long a period separated into small detachments — 
e practice subversive of discipline. The composition of our forces 
too is defective. Four companies of horse artillery and two regi- 
Inents of cavalry bear no proportion to the number of men we have 
in the field ; and yet this is the description of troops we most require 
in our country, where rapid movements and concentrated force are so 
beceissary ; and flying artillery and cavalry cannot be formed without 
grea$ practice and steady drill. It is a mistake to suppose that be- 
eausj^ men are mounted on horseback, they form a body of cavalry. 
They want the precision and unity of movement which gives impetus 
to regular cavalry, and renders them so formidable in action. The 
horses of our volunteers transport them from place to place, and 
might enable that description of force to follow and overtake a routed 
enemy ; but these advantages are more than counterbalanced by the 
enormously increased expense they occasion to the country. As the 
war in which we are now engaged burst upon the government unex- 
pectedly, we ought not to criticise the defects of arrangement, which 
have cost us so dear in men and money. Why collect ipeans of 
transportation on the Rio Grande, when it was not exposed that the 
American army would be required to do more than peaceably occupy 
the left bank of that river ? Why send the whole of our flyingnartille^' 
and the most efiicient of our troops to reinforce Gen. Taylor, "^henHt 
was supposed that the Mexicans would oflfer everywhere but a fbeble 
resistance, and sue for peace on the first reverses they met with ? But 
as we arc awakened from this dream of easy conquest, it behoves us 
to provide the most efficient means of conducting the war to a sue-- 
ressful issue. We have before us too, probably, a long contest to be 
carried on in a country peculiarly defended by nature. A line of 
lofty mountains running along the coast on either side, forms barriers 
difficult to surmount, and easy to defend; a very J^oisterous sea in 
the winter months, without harbors for ships of war, and a pestilen- 
tial shore during the summer solstice, constitue the difficulties p,a eui^ 
flanks. In front we have a long line of operations, the longest we 
know of in modem warfare, through a country deficient in supplies ; 
and a people to be subdued, who, whatever may be their internal 
dissensions, are united against the common enemy. Let us not neg- 
lect the lessons of histor}\ The Romans, the Russians, and the 
Americans, were taught the art of war by their invaders; national 
armies may be beaten, but not destroyed, they rise from defeat more 
cautious and better prepared for defense ; their country may be over- 
run and yet not conquered, Mexico will shortly possess all the «d- 
vaniages of a Federal Republic. Every State while it provides (Or 
the general defense will organize its own means of resistance, and 
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the capital may then be occupied by us in the midst of insurrectionary 
States, and surrounded by a people in arms. A remarkable example 
of the difficulty to be encountered in conquering such a people is 
passing before our eyes in Algeria, where the skill and valor of the 
French troops are baffied by the Arabs ; after so many years of war 
the French have conquered only the space of country occupied hy 
their troops. We have penned these pages with no view of dis- 
couraging our countrymen. Brave men know full well that dangrers 
can only oe averted or overcome by steadily looking them in the 
face. Our object has been to call public attention to the defective 
organization of our military establishment. The English armies were 
successful in Spain, but what waste of life was occasioned by the de- 
fective composition and arrangement of their besieging trains and 
engineer department. The nation rejoiced in the glory of its arms $ 
but the government wisely calculated the cost of blood and treasure, 
and reformed those defects. Let us do so with our army before these 
defects cost us too dear. This war has, we fear, entailed upon the 
nation the necessity of supporting a larger military force than here- 
tofore. We shall have more territory to occupy, and a wider extent 
of frontier to protect ; and we shall have converted an innocent, if 
not a friendly neighbor, into an implacable, if Aot a dangerous, 
enemy. 

Nor did we mean by these observations to disparage the valor and 
conduct of our volunteers. The patriotism and gallantry they evinced 
in pushing to the rescue, when our army was supposed to be in 
danger, will long be remembered with gratitude by the nation ; while 
the enthusiastic valor they displayed at the stomping of Monterey, 
entitles them to our respect and admiration. With a full understand- 
ing of their character and worth, and a just appreciation of their 
energy and. courage, we deprecate their exposure to carnage in an 
offensive war^ Gen. Taylor accounts for his severe loss at Monterey, 
by the rashness and impetuosity with which his men rushed to jhe 
assault. The be^t and the bravest will perish. Useful citizens, 
accomplished artisans, men with families dependent upon their exer- 
tions fo^aupport, will fall, and the land will be filled with mourning. 
We are more convinced than ever, that no nation, whatever may be 
its resources ift men and money, can long carry on an aggressive war 
with volunteer forces, or with a majority of its troops composed of 
VQlunteers, who have, for the most part, to be drilled and disciplined 
in the presence of the enemy. 



iiL III.— GOHIERCIAl JUUSPRDDSNGE. 

SSAL'SD INSTRUMENTS. 



we 

the 



tel?^**^/ distinction between sealed and unsealed inslnimenU, for which. 
miJn'^.Zn^^'^'' J?"" necessity, This distinction in some of the States of the 
of tS^e^1n^^Pi•^^^^^^^^ ""^^^^ ^H^^ °^^^ ^^« unsealed contract, and in all 
Lm of ' Jf ten ^'l^ A seal also governs the 

'The fb essential to convey lands. 

lonns of ancient jurisjjrudence come down to us, sanctioned by such ex- 
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cellent reasons, that generally, we are not dispooed to disturb them : certainly not 
in any case where the slightest principle of , usefulness, or even of well-ordered 
fonnnls, are found to require them. But it seems to as, that there should foe a re- 
form of Uie law with respect to ihe matter of sealed and unsealed personal con- 
tracts. 

Seals were used originally as a means metely of indicating the person, who as 
a witness or party subscribed a contract. The Saxons at first used a sign, most 
often that of tne cross, and sealing was intruduced by the Normans, when these 
latter first settled in France. Thev used sealing without writing their names, and ' 
one of the Saxon kings confesses that he was compelled to do so because he could 
not write. Even when writing became common, the custom of sealing or mak- 
ing a si^n was followed; and it was usual to adopt a symbol of the coat of arms 
or banner of the party. All the writings of those times were drawn by clerks, 
and the names or parties and of wimesses were written by the conveyancers ; and 
the seals or signs of the grantor, or of persons attesting his act, were but evidences* 
of the particular act Tne steps by which this mode of identifying the act of sig- 
nature of the party was reached, indicate to the antiquarian, that still ruder means 
of attaining tne same end previously existed. 

Deeds in earlier ages were verbal ; though to authenticate them was a matter 
of more importance uan either their form or mode of execution. It was there- 
fore necessary, that some means should be adopted to render the proof of their ex- 
ecution permanent This was efiected by requiring them to be executed publicly, 
and in tne presence of witnesses ; and the seal or sign of the party and ol the wit- 
nesses, was but the evidence of what was done by either. As early as the period 
of which Homer writes, witnesses were called to prove what had been done. On 
the shield of Achilles was represented a contest as to a murder, in which both 
parties called witnesses. Contracts between individuals of ruder societies were 
proved bv ruder mea<is. In some a debt was established by a piece of notched 
wood, ft was cut in two. the debtor retaining one, the creditor the other. On the 
payment of the debt, the debtor received the fragment before held by the creditor. 
This was the original of an indented covenant, and of a release; simple^indeed, 
bat equal to the wants of these plainer times. But when, by reason or incteasin^ 
population and growing wants, the engagements of men became more coniplex. 
It was necessary to use more solemn forms. It was then that deeds began to 
be executed with various formalities, and the names of partie^tr' and of ^messes 
began to be evidenced by signs and seals. Though these deedaVese in writing, 
yet there were but few persons, out of a great number, capable of ^rawing them ; 
and therefore, as we have seen, it was usual for the dranghtsmau. to write out the 
names of both witnesses and parties. We can easily see why, in such times, 
wlien education was confined to a few persons, and society was in a most un- 
settled state, an instrument convening property, or evidencing an engagement, 
should be r^;arded as of higher grade, when exhibiting the sods of the parties 
and other required ceremonials. In such cases, the seals were th^ best, often the 
only tests of the action of the persons contracting; but subsequently, when writ- 
ing was more general, the necessity for such modes of attestation was obviated ; 
and certainlv at this time, when nearly every perscm can sign his ndime, the prac- 
tice of sealing a paper does not rest upon the reason originally inducing it. 
Very genendly, a writing is understood to import a consideMtion, and a signa- 
ture cannot be impeached, ex:cept by a plea under oath. ' 

The keeping up of a distinction between sealed and unsealed instruments, con^ 
fers, so iar as we iiave observed the matter, no benefit, but is the 0cca8ioQ:oi pos- 
itive evil. Thus, one creditor takes a note with a seal, one without : The first 
sleeps on his right to sue sixteen yea)rs, the other is barred of his action in six. 
If the debtor dies, the first has, in some places, his debt nreferred, and if the estate 
is onlv capable df paying that debt, the other is wholy deprived of his. The debts 
may be or equally meritorious character; but the preference and superior right in 
Ikvor of one arisies fiom a mere casual event, often dictated by a neighborhood 
costooL Why should a higher grade be attached to a sealed paper than is given 
to one unsealed, when the &bt stipulated to be due, or the duty to be performed, 
is of identically similar character 1 iDoes any principle of public policy or of 
personal security demand it t Does it tend to put a creditor to any diligence 
which the law should encourage 1 We think not There is truly some reason 
in requiring deeds conveying lands to be ended, because lands are of more value 
than personal estate, ana perhaps it is the duty of the law to throw reflkiictioiis 
around their sale. But in the instance we have put, the superior right or pre^ 
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ference depends oa nothing bat the insertion of " Witness my hand and seal " 
and the bit of wax or scrawl following the name. Even this, too, sometimes de- 
pends on the capricious wording of a statute. In Alabama, there exists a statute, 
declaring that an instrument professing on its face to be a scaled paper, shall be 
taken aa such, whether the scrawl or seal be affixed or not. Under this statute it 
has been held that a scrawl or seal, without the words " Witness my hand and 
•eal," &c., would not raise the paper to the dignity of a sealed instrument. So 
that then, at least, no great importance is attached to a seal, as soeh. 
With all deference, therefore, to the sacred antiquities of the law, we must ex- 

gress our belief, that the distinction we have been considering should be abol- 
hed, at least so iar as engagements for the sale of personal estate, or for person- 
al services, or money transactions, are concerned. These contracts would be- 
come, of themselves, more simple, and the remedies for their enforcement lesa 
complicated. The advocate would not be embarrassed amid the intricacies of 
the tnree several actions of assumpsit, debt, and covenant, in seeking to recover 
for a breach of an obligation, embracing perhaps the same duty, but only varying* 
in the form of signing a name. Nor would the defense of the defendant be sub- 
ject to the difficult rules of pleading incident to debt and covenant. In debt he is 
compelled to plead almost every matter of defense specfedly; in covenant, he is 
in danger of tailing info a pit, at every step, when nq^tiving the breaches, which 
the sagaciously drawn declaration alleges to entrap and delude him. The beau- 
tiful and chaste sjrstem of Roman law did not lecoenize these embarrassing dis- 
tinettons. The nature of the contract was declared in perfect simplicitv, and the 
form of action for its enforcement had relation to that nature, ratner tnan to its 
form. The common law action of assumpsit, with us, is adequate to all the de- 
mands of a remedy upon such transactions. It covers every ground necessary 
to enforce a contract ; and its simple general plea embraces every species of de- 
fense. Every writing therefore, in our humble judgment, which merely contem- 
plates the performance of a personal duty, or the payment of a sum of monev, or 
providing lor Uie sale of movable property, should oe declared to have the force 
and effect of a promissory note, whether under seal or not—- on which the actions 
of assumpsit should be maintainable; and with respect to which, there should be 
no preference in dividing the assets of a debtor, and no difference in the right of 
prescri|»tioii. 



Alt. IT.--DEn8IT8 OF TEE DSSISSIFPI iNB CIUniB8 AT ITS lODTH. « 

We hive been presented by Professor Riddell, at our solicitation, with the man- 
uscripts of the Report prepared by liim to be read before the Society of American 
Geologists, and a letter, ftoiished by him to Professor Lyell upon the subject of 
the sedimentary deposits of the MissioBippi. We regard the subject as of deep 
interest and importance, both as a matter of scientific research and of practical 
litfli^. The changfetf going on at the mouth of the Mississippi cannot be imim* 
portant to our commerce. The remark has been made by some one, that in a 
remote age^pur shipping will leave the river on entering the ocean somewiiere 
betwe^ Florida aind the West Indies. But, however this maybe, we put>li8h the 
investigations of Professor Riddell whicfi have not yet appeared in print. 

7b ike AsiodaUim of American Chckgiits and NatmraUsls. 

isCtesTLBMSH: — At your convention in 1845, vou named me as one of the com- 
mittee of tliree, to ascertain the amount of sealinent carried into the sea by te 
Miifesippi river ; the result to be reported to you in 1846. The other members 
^tS?bommittee residing at a distance, I have been unable to profit by sueh a co* 
operation with them as would be desiraUe. What I can present you, will be 
mostly my individual observations, as yet necessarilv incomplete, inasmuch as 
they extend through only a part of the vear. I am of the opinfon, however, that te 
^eral average amount of sediment, tne year through, ana one vear with mother, 
itill not be found to vary esseatially from the mean result which my observmtleBi 
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The following table embraces the results of experiments apon Mississitmi 
water^ taken at intervals of three da]^s, extending: from May 91 to August 13» 1^. 
The water was drawn up in a pail Irom a whim* near the mint, where there is 
considerable current. Its temperature was obserred at the time, and the heigt.t 
of the river determined Some minutes afterward, the pail of water waa agitated, 
and two samples of one pint each measured out The glass pint measure was 
graduated by weighing into it at GO® Fahr. 7395^1 grains of distilled water, and 
marJcing the height with a diamond. 

Ffom the pint samples of water, after standing a day or two, most of the matter 
mechanically suspended would 'subside to the bottom of the containing vessels. 
Near two-thirds of the clear supernatant liquid was next decanted, white the re- 
maining water along with the sediment, was in each instance, poured upon a 
double filter, the two parts of which had previously been adjusted to be of equal 
weight. The filters were nambered and laid aside, and ultimately dried in the 
sunshine under like circumstances, in two parcels, one embracing the experi- 
ments from May 31st to July iSth ; the other trom July 17th to August 13th. The 
diiferenee in weight between the two parts of each double fiJter was then eareftil- 
ly ascertained, and as to the inner filter alone the sediment was attached, its ex- , 
cess of weight indicated the amount of sediment. I employed Mr. John Chandler, 
a skilful manipulator to assist me in all these operations. 
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By repealled trials in the first week in July, bv direct and cftreibl compafison 
with distilled water, the specific gravity of the filtered river water was found to 
^ 1.00025 ; consequently a pint of such water at 60^ weighs 7397*404 -^aius. 
Thence by weight, the ratio of the sediment to the water is as 1 to 1I58.X 

in the months of June and July, 1843, 1 maie several experiments after a dif- 
lerent manner, and obtained an average of jy^ 7 for .the proportion of sediment, 
l>eiDg leas than the 4ibove by nearly oae-fourteenih part of the whole. The proper- 
cion 1 to U55. is probably nearest .the truth, as it is based upon experiments, eto- 
bracing the usual .average variation of 10 feet in the stage of water. 

We have no direct inlormation as to the full depth of the Delta formatioi|Jit^iit 
New Orleans. The deepest boring Chat 1 have heard of, extended 200 feet oelow 
ihe level of the sea. M. W. Hoffman fiaa., an intelligent lawyer of this city, in- 
forms me tJiat in May and June 1828, he daily witnessed the progress of this bor- 
ing at the nld fort itear the mouth of the bayou St. John, on the shore of Lake 
Pontchartrain, a few miles north of the city. Harvey Elklns, then proprieter of 
the hotel, bored to the depth of 207 feet, in search of pure water. He desisted tH$* 
ca»se the auger bFokc. A copious supply of water arose, with occasional e^iw/ 
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tioDs of gas ; the quality of the water being brackish, like that of the wells in the 
city. Some few recent fossils were pccasionally brought up, such as shells, Crusta- 
cea, bones and part of a deer's horn. Indian pottery was found at the depth of 
30 feet. The strata perforated were all of the delta ibrmation, the lowest being a 
hard blue silicious clay, like that now found at the bottom of the Mississippi river. 

As to the quality of New Orleans well water alluded to abore, it will be pro- 
per to quote some obserTations thereon, made by me in 1837. (Gibson's New 
Orleans Directory 1638, p. 292.) " The proportion of mineral matter dissolved 
in the water, varies in d£9ierent seasons of the year, it being the greatest after long- 
continued diy weather, when the wells are lowest. A well at No. 328 Camp 
street, ten feet in depth, on the 92d of September, vielded by evaporation one part 
of solid residue to 1900 by weight of water. On the 20th of December, 1 to 1094. 
This residue is an olive-colored powder, with a sharp taste. Nearly one-fourth 
of it appears to be organic and organized matters, such as the sponiles of algae, 
microscopic animalcules and their ova. One half onlv of the whole residue can 
be re-dissolved in water; oxide of iron, carbonate of lime, and the organized mat- 
ters still retaining the solid condition. 

* By chemical reagents I determined the presence of the following substances, 
which may be regarded as the mineral impurities of the water, viz.: carbonic 
acid, chlorine, lime, oxide of iron, magnesia and soda. 

The saline, and other dissolved imnnrities, contained ih the Mississippi river 
water, doubtleto vary very much at different seasons of the year; dependent upon 
the particular tributary river which happens to have the ascendencv. On the 
20th of August, 1846, the solid residue from the evaporation of carenilly filtered 
water, was by weight 1 to nearly 10,000 of the water. But I presume the mean 
proportion the year throuffh would be found considerably less. Besides organic 
matter, 4is residue was lound to contain chrome, lime, magnesia, soda, carbonic 
acid, sulphuric acid a trace, oxide of iron a trace. At the ratio of 1 to 10,000, 
suppose one-half to contribute permanently to the saline matters of the ocean, one 
cubic foot of sea water is derived from every sum of 727 cubic feet of Mississippi 
water th^t runs into the Ghilf of Mexico. This is equivalent to the production of 
O.tf43ofa cubic mile of sea water of present density every year, or to a cubic 
mile of sen water nroduoed in about 23^ years. 

Witlrii^viewttf learn the main composition of the Mississippi sediment, Mr. 
Chandler and lay s^ submitted to caretul analysis lOO grains taken, the 20th of 
May, from the rmt margin, and dried at about 2I2<' Fahr. before weighing. We 
found ^ 



Gmtm. 

Silica 74.15 

Abimina 9.14 

Oxide of iron 4.56 

Lime 2.08 

Magnesia 1.52 

Manganese 0.01 

g?JJ~ I hot determined. , 



«* ^ , . . Gnio^. 

Phosphoric acid 0.44 

Sulpnuric acid 0.07 

Carbonic add 0.74 

Chlorine O.Ol 

Water 3.12 

Organic matter 3.10 



Total 98.97 

Brimch Mini, New Orleans^ March 6th, 1846. 
Prof* Lyclly 

^\K >— Iii accordance with your request, I proceed to make estimates from the 
best data in mv possession, respecting the denoRition of sediment from the waters 
of the Mnaisafppi, and- the probable length of time heretofore occupied in the delta 
formation. 

On the 17th of Adgust, 1841, when the Mississippi was about five feet below 
its average height, I made careful soundings directly across from the mint,- 
wh^re the width is vex^ near one^third of a mile. The soundings were mads at 
nellrlv equal intervals, beginning twelve rods from the wharf, and ending eight 
rods from the opposite shore, showing the following depths in fathoms, viz.: 11, 
13. 16|; 15, 23, SS, 22i, 22f, 19, I3i, lOi, 8^ 

In July, 1843, 1 made some caretbl experiments to determine the amount of sed- 
imentary uiatter in the Mississippi water, which then possessed about an avcrp^e 
degree ofwbldness. For each experiment 1 used n'^ar a pint of water, 475.85 
grammes Fr. actual weight. The sediment wa.s nllowcd near ten days for nat- 
ural subsidence, it was then carefully collected, r.l ;-.•»! to dry .«^pontaneou»ly» and 
when effectually dr}', was carefully weighfd. 
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SedioMatia Ratio bj w'cht 
gnuBOMfl. to the whole. 



No. l.^Procured from opposite Randolph, by Dr. Drake, in 

Jane, 1843 0.40 M190 

No. 3.— Opposite Carthage, Jane, Dr. Drake 0.38 1-1250 

No. 3.— Opposite New Orleans, Jane, Dr. Drake . . . / 0.35 1-1350 

No. 4.— Opposite New Orleans, Jaly 6th, 1843 0.40 1-1190 

Average ratio of dry sedimentary matter in numbers 1, S, 3, 4, to the weight of 
water and sediment, ss near 1-1245. 

From the best information which I have obtained, derived principally from C. 
Q* Forehey, Esq. of Vidalia, En^neer, I think the superficial area of the true 
delta formation of the Mississippi, or below Baton Roage, where the last blofis 
Khow themselves, may be taken as 15,000 square miles; constitating a region of 
mean width 75 miles, and mean length 900 miles. 

Probably the depth of the alluvion may be set down at one-fifih of a mile, by 
inference from the depth of the Qulf of Mexico. . 

I will now proceed to make some numerical approximations relevant to the 
subject. 

Width of the river opposite the mint! miles 1,760 feet (r 

Mean depth, 100 feet »....(2l 

Mean variety of the current per second, say 2 feet r3j 

Mean amount of sedimentary matter by weight 1-1245, by volume near 1-3000. (4j 
;i)X(2)X(3)=1760X106X2=352,000 cubic feet of water passing per second. ..(5j 

4)X(5)= 1-3000X352,000= 1171 cubic feet of earth per second ' (6 

[6p<sec. in 1 year=l 171X31,557,600=3702,75 and 400 cubic feet of earth 

borne down by the current in 1 vear ^* ^...i« (7) 

(7)-rCubic feet of a cubic mile=025.1o5 of a cubic mile of earth brought past 

New Orleans in 1 3rear « (8) 

One-fifth of a mile-H8)=7.95 years occupied in depositing the equivalent of 

one square mile of delta, as at present rates .«.« .... (9) 

(9]X15,000 square miles of delta below Baton Rouge=s7.95X15,000=:ll9,250 ^^ 

years occupied in its deposition. 

Thus giving a broad margin for inexact data, the latest fb&ied con^erable 
sum of the earth's dry land suriace, must have engrossed in .» dontinuous ma^r" 
ter and enlargement up to the present time, the round penMof one hundred 
thousand years. Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J.L.R1DDELL. 

NoTB BT THB EDITOR .' Profcssor LycU having been referred to in the article 
above, we may remark that there is before us a letter written by him to Professor 
Riddell, in which he remarks ; 

" On reading your valuable paper I perceive that you state that the water when 
taken for the experiment, possessed an average degree of turbidness. This may 
be sufficient if you are equallv satisfied tl^tthe average quantity of water dis- 
charsred may be measured by the month yofi assign for your .experiment * 

'* Perhaps you may fairly sav, that in assigning two feet per .second, we wtder- 
rate the average velocity, which may more than counterbalance any excess, on 
the score of volume of water. ^ ' 

** Next, as to one-fiflh of a mile for average depth Of the filled>>!lp spac^, if this 
be said by anv to be a probable exaggeration, we may remark on the other ^de, 
how vast a discharge of mud we have lost by i|s being carried far' beyond the 
delta into the Gulf. 

*' The bulk of drift wood also ought, perhaps, to be considered.'' 

The late imposing assemblage of the British SdenUfic Association^ over which 
Sir R. Murehison presides, and to which delegates were accredited from the 
Emperor of Russia, the Kings of Denmark, Sweden and Prussia, etc., was the 
occasion of an address from Professor Lyell, on the Valley and Ddta^^ the Mis^ 
sisfippi — of which address we are promised a copy, and shall publish as soon as 
received. For the present, the report of it by the Charleston Courier's corre- 
spondent must suffice : 
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'< For nearly fifty niles of its extent, that of the Miwittippi preaents a vaat 
iver running neany parallel with the aea, from which it is separated at particular 
»laces by an embankment only half a mile across. The valley is nearly level, 
here being only a vise of nine feet between the mouth of the river and New 
Orleans, a diistance of 150 miles: and the indinaion is equally trifling still 
arther inland, being never more tnan six inches in a mile. This uniformity 
s explained by the fact, that the moment the river reaches its banks it overflows, 
ind so the velocity, which is only four miles an hour, is instantly checked. The 
lebris carried along with the flood is deposited over the surrounding plains, the 
principal part being left near the bed of the river ; the necessary result being, 
hat the banks have been gradually raised to a higher level than the lands 
idjoining them. This slope, from the river to the interior, is as much as 18 feet 
n a distance of a few miles. The interior consists of vast swamps covered with 
rees, the tops alone are visible in the time of floods. Sometimes the inhabitants 
m the bank of the Ohio or Red river, after making a \mt raft, on which they 
)reDare to bring all the produce of the year, for 1800 or 9000 miles, to the market - 
)f New Orleans, find themselves, near the termination of a journey of some two 
nonths, entire weeks of which may have been passed by them aground, waiting 
for a flood to float them ofi* aniin, suddenly hurri^ through one of the opoiings 
ivhich the river makes in its banks, at the rate of 10 or 13 miles an hour, and left 
igTound m the midst of a vast morass ; where they are obliged to climb a tree for 
safety, and awa^ the chance of a boat comine to their rescue. Nevertheless, the 
:ourse Of the riter cannot be permanently altered by these violent torrents, on 
account of the great depth of the main stream. Respecting the age of this vast 
formation, some curious points were stated. It ^>pears that the Delta has not, in 
point of fact,, advanced into the sea— notTrithstanding all the assertions to the 
sontrary-'-inore than one mile in one hundred or one hundred and twenty years 
past ; the sediment of the water is only 1 in 1,800 by weight, or 1 in 3,000 by 
volume. The time required for the accumulation of matter found in the Delta 
and Valley of the Mississi^, must have been 67,000 years ; and another 33,000 
years mnflt have been required for bringing down to its present position the great 
deposit abdflK*. The larger fossil animals found in the soil of the Valley of the 
MississippL are the mastodon, the megatherium, an extinct elephant, an extinct 
!$pecies or norse.aoaie bovine animals, and a kind of tapir. Taking the period 
Mich he assignfd ^ the formation of the Delta as a unit, it would be necessary 
i6 conceive as many of these units as the unit itself contained years, in ordtr 
to arrive at the vast antiquity of even the comparatively modem formations 
beneath it. 



Irt. T.— PERDTIIH COTTON. 

Nitw OrUans, November 17th, 1646. 
J.D. fi. DeBow, Esa 

I send to you herewith a sample of Pbbuvun Cotton, brought by Lieut. Sher- 
burne, of the Navy, to this country. He represents it to be very productive ; and 
that fact, united to Its beautiful natural color, may make it interesting to many 
of your Southern readers, who perhaps will like to examine it 

Very truly your friend, 

S. P. GLENN. 

We have inspected, as a matter of curiosity, the specimen of Peruvian cotton 
fumij^ed us by our correspondent. Its appearance is singular enough, resembling 
that of matted wood, and of a dark brown color. We cannot regard its commer- 
cial importance as anything, nor the claims which it may have upon our plant- 
ers. However, as the subject is before us, we will introduce a letter relating to 
these cottona, written by Mr. Gamett to a Liverpool house, and afterward pub- 
lished in Peru. — ^Editor. 

<'.f have for some time intended to call your attention to the importance of at- 
tempting to grow fine cotton in Peru. We have been, as you are aware, consu- 
■nqrof Peruvian cotton to some extent for the last six or eight months, and, from 
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the oiDsenrations I hare made on it during that time, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that it possesses many excellences. It is long enough (almost too long), 
rery sound tn staple, and, when well managed, of a very cood color ; its defects 
are coarseness and harshness of staple : and if these ootda be remold, I do not 
see what is to preirent its rivaling the Egyptian and Sea island cottons, any con- 
siderable approximation to which woma rery materially enhance its value ; 
seeing that the highest qooUtion for Sea Island was last week 30^., while the 
highest for Peruvian was no more than 6i^. With the view of improving the 
quality of cotton in Pern, I would strongly recommend you to send seeds of various 
kinds, packed in air-tight boxes, particularly Sea island and Egyptian, which 
some of the cotton brolcers would easilv procure from the spinners using these 
descriptions ; andjudging from what I hear of the climate of both countries, I 
should think the Egyptian would go to a very similar atmosphere and mode of 
cultivation to that where it has been raised, wnich would be very likely to render 
it much more easily acclimated, and of course make it much more likely to suc- 
ceed than a sort of cotton which had been grown under dinimilar circumstances 
of soil, climate^ and mode of cultivation. 

*< These seeds, when sown, ouirht (with the exceptjops hereafter tobe m entio n ed) 
to be planted at such a distance firom ail other cottons as to raider it very unlikely 
for the wind or insects to carry the poUen from the flowen of one kind to those o! 
another ; for without tiiis piecaation, such is the tendency in masy genera of 
plants to hybridize or cross-breed with each other (and I nelievv, nom what I 
nave heard, that there is this tendency in the 4ifferent varietiera' cotton), that, 
however good the quality in the first instance, they would all revert to the old 
variety in a season or two, in consequence of the great preponderance of tliat 
variety over any newly introduced ones. So much are thegrowen of turnip seed, 
for sale in EngUnd, aware of the importance of attending to this, that the greatest 
precautions are taken to remove all cruciform plants firom the vicinitv of the 
fields, while their turnips are in flower, as there is such a tendency in them all 
to hybridize that the quality of the seed is oAen injured by the wild mustaid 
[MiOfi* arrmni) springing up in the same or adjoin&g fields; while bf careftUly 
selecting, on the other band, the best bulbs for seed, and by jndiciontfy croAiiig < 
one variety with another, new sorts are obtained, combinug the exoellenoes of I 
both. This leads me to observe, that probablv seed of fisfeiga^wietite of cotton 
may not thrive well in the first insiaaie $ and I would therewe^ery strongly va^ . 
commend the gentleman who makes the eiqwriiiient carefiilly 16 aeieet seed ihmi * 
the plants on his estate which he sees are producing the best and finest x»tton, 
and sow them in contact with a few seeds of eaclt of tkie sorts voa may isend out { 
to him, carefully removing them in every instance, as far as U'practmble,-from 
the vicinity of all other cotton ; and then again sowing the seed which is obtained 
from these experiments, and carefully examining the cotton growing upon each 
of them. It IS more than probable tnat some of the plants will be varieties par- | 
taking of the character of both the parent kinds ; and oy selecting the bc«t of these, | 
and sowing them alone (still at a diaianoftfirom all otiier cotton), thme is but little i 
doubt that much benefit will be deriTcd bv the pe rs ever i ng' and skilful oillivator. 
I have heard it stated that the origin of the Sea island cotton is tor be traced to 
something of the kind. An ibeerving and experimental planter, by caxeftally ex- 
amining his plants, and sowing seed alwavs from those alone which proauced < 
the largest and finest cotton, at last arrived at that ex c ellent quality known by 
that' name. lKX>k again at what has been done in Era>t by die introduction of 
seeds of better cotton ; and there this improved vanety has l^ no means had a 
fair chance of showing what it is capable of becomhig, inasmuch as the wretched 
cultivator has not the slightest inducement to improve its quality. - He gets no 
more per pound for the finest and cleanest cotton than he does for the coarsest and 
dirtiest, and therefore it is not very likely to improve under his care. But with 
all this neglect and want of management, we can see, by what it is, wftat it 
would most probably become in the hands of an enteiprismg and skilful man, 
who knew thatevery improvement he made in its quality ^roidd be to his own 
advantage. Assuming mat our Peruvian friends would so fiir improve the quali- 
ty of their cottons as to double its value in this market (and I do not think itty** 
self too sanguine in expecting even more than this), witk very little extra labor, 
neariy all the addition price would be profit 

<* But supposing that even cross-fertilizing, or hybridizing, as the lunticultur- 
ists call it, does not frequently naturally occur in cotton plants, we all know tbat^ 
it is very easy to efiect it artificially, by prematurely unfolding the petahL^d 
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with fine scissors catting away all the stamens before impregnaticm takes place. 
This requires to be carelnlly done, so as not to injure the petals, and they will 
then close again of themselves ; and when they expand naturally, then impreg- 
nate the stigma of the flower with the pollen of the kind you want to cross with. 
We owe many of our finest yarieties of fruits to this practice. The late Mr. 
Andrew Knight, in particular, was yery successful in raising new kinds this way. 
And it appears to me. from the experiment I haye made, that the more frequently 
this cross-breeding taires place, the more easy ^within certain limits) it in to ex- 
tend it, until cultivation has so completely coanged the character of the plant 
that it bears very little resemblance to its onginal stock. There is nothing grow- 
ing wild like our cabbages, turnips, and cauUfluwers, nor even like our carrots, 
celeiy, and asnaragus. Where are the originals of our wheat, barley, rye, beans, 
and peasi Many of these appear to be so completely transformed by cultivation, 
that we do not know where to look for the original stocks from which they hare 
sprung." 

EXTENSION OF THE LOUISIANA SUGAR RBOION. 

• The Red river countiy is all excited on the subject of sugar, and the largest 
preparations are being made for its introduction. With cotton they seem dis- 
neartened. We have conversed with planters of highest character, who appear 
sanguine of the result, as we are ourselves. Maunsell White, Esq., a. large and 
experienced plafiter, and valuable citizen, the Alexandria journal tells us, is of 
the sante opinion. The paper we published on sugar by Mr. Benjamin, has been 
in great demand from this quarter, as well as every othei^— so much so, that our 
copies are nearly exhausted, and we have some thought of re-publishing next 
year for gratuitous distribution. However, a series of such papers from dmerent 
practical agriculturists may be expected in our journal — some are in course of 
preparation, some are promised, and we invite the opinion and view of all the 
planters in the State, and should be happy of their correspondence. No possible 
pains shall be spared, in the AORicuLTuaAL dbpartuent or our Review, to make it 
tn ewry resoeU all ikat is desiredby the sugar and coUon planters of iht Souths and 
tXe hhde aglrieuUiiral inUntis. We have already enlisted in our support numer- 
ous paistXEf next ]rear. Will not the planters co-operate in our design, and send 
us everything that may be of interest 1 

But to Return t^tk new sugar region. We think it &ir to state that an unfii- 
vorable djniiioa hairbeen pronounced by that valuable paper the AUakapas Ban- 
ner, wMcn we give the reader: 

" As early as 1815, a sugar excitement broke out in the Red river region, and 
seveiai planters engaged m the business, but without success. Lat. 30^ 120' N. is 
the limit assigned in Louisiana to the sugar plant Near Natchitoches, in Ut. 
31° 46', Messrs. L. Bossier, 8. Davenport, and others, made sugar, during the 
years 181&-16, but their ratoon was destroyed and the business was abandoned, 
what has happened once may occur again. We will undoubtedly have more 
severe^ winters. And while the cane on the Mississippi and Teche may escape un- 
harmed, it will be destroyed on Red river. There is one advantage, however, 
whidi me planters of the present day have over those of 1815. The use of steam 
will now enable them to work up their crops with greater expedition, and will 
thus lessen the danger of flrost."* 

The AlejEsndiia Democrat estimates the quantity to be shipped from the parish 
of Rapides this year, as 600 ; and the amoimt produced by 



Capt. Tanner. 900 hhds. 

M. Calhoun SOO << 

E.H.Ptint 170 " 



J. Flint 75 hhds. 

H. Carlin 50 « 

Capt. Wilson 50 " 



Enrroa's Nora. — ^With this number we conclude ttco volumes of the Review, 
and one year, and our prospects are most encouraging. We have taken our posi- 
tion, ana will not the cordial and hearty support extended us in the past, be con- 
tinued in all the future 1 



;*•» 



«The sam^psper has daubtedt In relation to some of the principles and positions 
taken in the Review through our friend Mr. Benjamin ; but in a very general manner. 
Now we chidlenge a disemion in this matter. Neither of us have any interest in 
making " the worse i^pear the better cause." We are both In search of truth. Let us 
find it. The Review is open to any candid expression of opinion upon the subject 
from any quarter, and invites discussion. 
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